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TO     T  HE 


KIN      .G*S 


MOST    EXCELLENT 


MAJESTY. 


I 


SIR, 
T  is  with  the  moft  humble 


fubmiffion  that  I  dedicate, 

a 

to  the  Father  of  his  people,  thefc 
EfFays. 

A  2  The 


\ 


i 


iv     B  :e  n  t  c  A  T  X  a  Nv 

The  glare  of  Majefty  har 
not  attrafted  me.  Too  obfcure* 
in  my  fituation  ever  to  hope 
that  my  name  may  reach  your 
royal  ear;  and  partial,  as  I 
may  be,  to  the  offspring  of  my 
fancy;  I  am  not  fufficiently 
vain,  to  think  my  book  worthy 
jour  ferious  attention* 


To  the  man  J  Sir,  I  ^ddreft 


«nyfelf„ 

a^d 

not 

to   the  mo- 

tiarch  ; 

and 

1 

as  I 

write  profef-          i 
fedly 

• 

G 

1 

D  E  D  I  e  A  T  t  0  w.  r 
fcdiy  for  th^  benefit  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  could  I  have 
found  a  better  bufband,  a  better 
father,  or  a  more  exemplary 
charad:er,  to  himj  let^his  fitua- 
tion  have  been  what  it  would^ 
I  /houidl  liave  infcribed  the 
Work. 


That  a  life  fo  precious, 
;fo  invaluable,  may  be  long  pre- 
-ferved,  not  only  to  blefs  your 
amiable  confort,  and  your  royd 
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ffiiort^  but  expreffivi  ejfayift^  wbo^  like  Mr. 
Vicefimus  Knox^  defcribes  with  accuracy^ 
ifnd  by  fmall  detached  pieces  gives  usj  by  in-- 
J  iervalsj  every  precept  that  can  be  wanted  for 
the  conduit  of  human  life  -,  or  by  a  recital 
of  living  manners^  fuch  as  we  find  in  the 
works  of  the  verfatile  Fielding^  or  in  thofe 
of  the  alUcomprehenfive  Richardfon  ;  in 
Jbort^  whatever  be  the  in/irument^  by  what-- 
ever  vehicle  the  mental  phyfic  is  conveyed^ 
if  the  veffels  are  cleared  from  objiru^iony 
and  the  habit  re/lored  to  its  original  toncy 
the  pbyficianj  who  prefcribesj  is  equally 
entitled  to  a  reward  for  his  time  and 
trouble* 

The  writer  of  the  prefent  Jheets^  is  the 
TiSlor  of  an  obfcure  country  village ;  and 
has  employed  his  leifure  hours  injketching 
§ut  different  views  of  men  and  things^  with 
this  ardent  wijhy  thatjbould  they  prove  be^^ 

neath 


PREFACEir  XX 

ntath  the  attention  of  men  in  thefirjlwalh 
of  literature  andfcience^  yet  to  thofe^  wbofe 
reading  is  not  fo  extenfive^  and  particularly 
to  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  they  may  operate 
injloring  the  mind  with  what  is  ju/l  and 
praife  -  worthy  ;  that  amufement  and  in-- 
firuSJion  being  blended  together^  they  may 
introduce  the  readers  to  a  very  inti^ 
mate  acquaintance  with  religion  and 
virtue. 

Emolument  is  by  no  mean9  an  objeSf* 
Vanity  can  have  no  Jhare^  as  the  Author 
knows  himfelfto  be  concealed  behind  an  im- 
penetrable majk  :  and,  thus  Jituatedy  he  can 
fafely  declare^  that  the  improvement  of  his 
felkw^creatureSy  and  the  moft  dijinterefted 
philanthropy  aloncy  lead  him  forward  to 
public  notice.  He  would  feel  nobly  gratis 
Jiedfor  his  well-meant  endeavors y  could  hi 
ever  knoWy  that  one  young  mind  took  a  right 

3  h'^<^h 
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fiiaf^  ^r  avoided  a  deep4aid  fnarey  by  thm 
perufal  of  what  the  author  here  mojl  humbly^ 
j^efints  in  the  ptiblic*. 
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FAMILIAR  ESSAYS. 


ON       METHOD. 

WHEJRE  lives  the  man  who 
has  not  found  the  moft  be- 
neficial efFefts  from  an  attention  to 
method?  Let  the  ftation  of  the  in- 
dividual be  what  it  will,  from  the 
firft  duke,  nay  from  the  monarch 
on  the  throne  down  to  the  humble 
cottager,  who  goes  forth  in  the 
morning  to  his  labor  and  e^rns  his 
bread  by  the  Iweat  of  his  brow  j  all, 
in  this  lox>g-extended  chain,  either 

B  feel 


to 

feel  the  good  efFefts  of  methoiy  or 
by  a  want  of  it,  are  j^erpetually  em* 
barraiTed  both  in  time  and  circum*- 
llancesv 

*  A  s  I  was  ever  partial  to  method^ 
and  have  acquired  habits  of  atten- 
tion, which  I  have  found  exceed* 
ingly  ufeful,  I  have  fometimes> 
when  in  the  company  of  the  youngs 
the  gay,  and  the  inconfiderate,  nude 
it  the  fubje<9:  of  converfation. 

I  WAS  one  day  expatiating  oH 
my  favorite  topic  to  a  beautiful  and 
lively  girl,  who,  as  is  too  often  the 
cafe  with  young  ladies,  from  a  flow 
of  good  Ipirits,  and  an  abfence  of 
carej  was  too  animated,  and  too 

volatile^ 
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volatile  to  trouble  herfelf  about  any 
thing ;  and  who  often  ftrewcd  the 
room^i  from  end  to  end,  with  the 
various  articles  of  her  drefs,  work, 
&c.  I  told  her,  that,  would  (he 
but  give  fome  little  attention  to 
mitbody  Ihe  would  find  it  of  the 
moft  wonderful  ufe  throughout  life. 
She  laughed  at  me  for  my  anti- 
quated notions,  and  told  me,  that 
Ihe  even  now  found  it  fometimes 
impoflible  to  reach  the  parlour  when 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  if  every 
thing  was  to  be  put  exadlly  in  its 
place,  Ihe  fhould  never  reach  it  at 
all. 

A  s  fhc  poflefled  great  good-na- 
ture, I  preffcd  her  to  follow  my  di- 

B  2  reftions 
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reftions  for  one  week ;  vh.  never 
to  leave  any  of  her  things  out  of 
order,  but  to  have  a  fixed  place  for 

t  each  of  them.  She  promifed  com- 
pliance, and  perfifted  with  a  perfe- 
verance  I  little  expefted.  For  the 
firft  day  or  two  Ihe  found  fome  dif- 
ficulty, but  it  gradually  wore  off, 

.  and,  after  the  week  was  at  an  end> 
fhe  acknowledged  that  method,  fo 
far  from  occafioning  hurry,  had  a 
contrary  efFeft ;  and,  as  Ihe  poflefF- 
ed  a  good  underftanding,  I  am 
happy  to  fay^  that,  being  now  a 
mother  of  a  numerous  family,  every 
part  of  it  is  managed  with  luch  re- 
gularity as  enfures  lafting  fatisfac- 
tion  both  to  herfelf  and  her  huf- 

band. 

Was 
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W  A  s  I  to  write  a  volume  upon 
this  fubjedt,  I  could  ftill  bring  fbr- 
wattJl  inflances  to  recommend  this 
lalutary  pradtice.  Who  ever  iaw 
a  family  well  condudled  where  me- 
thod was  a  ftranger  ?  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  man  of  folid  under- 
ftanding,  has  that  peculiar  attention 
to  order  amongft  his  domeftics, 
that,  go  when  you  will,  you  never 
fee  the  leaft  buftle  or  confufion* 
All  goes  on  like  a  well-conftru<5bed 
piece  of  machinery.  No  bickering 
is  heard  amongft  the  fervants ;  be- 
caufe  their  bufinefs  is  feparate,  and 
want  of  employ  never  occafions  in- 
terruption arifing  from  idlenefs.  Go 
and  ftay  with  my  friend  by  the 
month  together,  and  you  never  hear 

B  3  him 
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him  ftorming  at,  or  angry  with,  his 
fervants.  He  takes  his  ufual  rounds 
to  fee  that  all  perform  their  refpec- 
tive  duties,  which  are  rigidly  at- 
tended to,  becaufe  the  neglect  can- 
not efcape  the  eye  of  the  mafter^ 
Has  he  oGcafion  to  rebuke,  his  ac- 
cent is  mild,  yet  firm;  uniformly 
ileady,  and  having  judgment  never 
to  find  fault  without  reafon,  he  is 
implicitly  obeyed. 

T  o  what  then  is  he  indebted  for 
the  comforts  he  experiences  in  the 
excellent  plan  he  has  adopted  i 
Some  will  fay,  perhaps  to  his  good 
underftanding  and  temper^  This  I 
deny,  for  thefe  alone  could  not  pro- 
duce the  pidure  I  have  drawn.    It: 

is. 
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H  metbody  that  enables  all  his  ler- 
Vants  to  perform  their  work  with 
io  much  e^  to  themfelves,  and 
comfort  to  thofe  around  them :  it 
is  the  common  parent  of  uniformity 
and  regularity,  it  hajs  aJfo  amongil 

its  offspring  plan  and  confiftencyt' 
and  wherever  it  appears  diforder  is 
banilbed>^  as  it  <:an  no  more  exift 
tehere  mitbitd  prevails^  th<uai  the 
hoar-froft  on  the  bough,  when  the 
rays  of  the  fun  are  oonfpiciious 
abo^  the  horizon* 

I  fiAVE  another  frieiid,  who  ifi 
a  good-natBred,  but  a  pafiionate 
nun  (a  very  common  ch^raK9:er)$ 
the  iiaaAitiers  of  who(e  family  form 
a  ftriking  coixtraA  to  the  otherr 

B  4  Pav 
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Pay  a  morning  vifit  to  this  gen- 
tleman, and,  nine  times  out  of  ten> 
akfeough  his  eftablilhment  is  large> 
there  is  not  one  out  of  all  his  nu- 
merous fervants  ready  to  announce 
you;  and  you  will  ftand,  perhaps, 
fhivering  in  the  rain  or  cold,  till  at 
length,  after  hearing  the  parlour- 
bell  ring  for  fome  minutes  violent- 
ly, you  are  admitted  by  the  fcul- 
lion  in  a  greafy  garb.  My  friend 
cxhaufled  by  the  oaths  he  has  fworn^ 
and  the  paflion  he  is  in,  and  for 
which  he  begs  your  pardon,  takes 
you  by  the  hand,  obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  no  man  was  eVer 

ferved  by  fuch  a  fet  of  d d 

fcoundrels  as  he  is !  and  then  voci- 
ferwlly  cries  out — ^Who's  there  ? 

The 
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T  H  E  butler  now  makes  his  ap- 
pcarzncc,  and  fays,  *  Sir,  you  fent 

*  me  to  the  poft-houfe,  and  I  am 
^  but  this  mpment  returned." 
"^  Wher€  is  WilKam^'  ^  Sir,  you 

*  lent  him  to  enquire  after  the 
"*  health  of  Mrs.  ^  who  was 

*  brought-to-bedyefterday,'  'Well, 

*  but  where  is  the  boy  ? '    *  Sir,  he 

*  is  gone  to  air  the  pointers,  be- 

*  caufe  you  fent  the  game-keeper 
•*  out  with  the  lick  horfe  to  the 
'*  farrier.*    *Well,  well,  leave  the 

*  room.'  Thus  does  my  poor  friend 
•for  ever  harrafs  himfelf^  injure  his 
^temper,  and  diftrefs  all  his  inti- 
.  mates,  when,  could  he  be  con- 
'^inced  of  it,  the  feult  is  entirely 
ifais  own*    It  is  the  mafter  of  a  fa« 

mily. 
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miljTj  who  muft  pay  a  proper .  at- 
tention, and,  if  I  may  lb  term  ity 
do  his  duty,  or  he  cfin  never  rea- 
fonably  expeft  that  Jhis  dependents, 
were  they  ever  fo  tiifpofed>  fliould 
be  able  to  do  theirsy  fubjeft,  as  thofe 
of  my  friend  are,  from  morning  tili 
night,  to  cofltradidbory  orders^  I 
tx)uld  relate  a  thoufaad  inftances.  of 
the  embarralfinents  under  whidi  I 
hmve  feen  him  labor^  for  want  of 
that  forccaft  and  metkody  whit:h  are 
fo  indubitably  ellential  to  a  well- 
regulated  family.  I  rcnicmber  din- 
ing with  him  0(&e  day>  when,  by 
his  want  of  methtiiy  he  had  fent  his 
butler  and  footman  diffident  ways,^ 
his  coachman  was  ill,  and  there  re- 
imined  osnly  the  boy  to  wait^  when> 

unfortunately 
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un&rtunately  alfo>  feveral  gently 
men  dropped  in  accidentally.  Till 
wc  entered  the  dining-parlour,  he 
never  once  recoUefted  the  circum- 
ibince^  and  was  furprized  not  to 
fee  the  butler  and  footmito  in  their 
places;  and  I  hope  I  fhail  never 
fit  down  again  to  {iich  a  meal  as« 
diat  of  which  I  then  partook.  My 
friend  worked  himftlf  into  one  of 
his  unfortunate  paffions,  for  which 
he  begged  our  pardon,  complain- 
iiig>  poor  man !  of  the  infirmicy  of 
his  nature.  Thcfe  circumftances  put 
him  out  of  conceit  ysrith  his  dinner^ 
although  no  man  entertains  more 
hoipitably  or  elegantly.  This  di& 
was  badly  cooked— -that  was  over- 
ikme— another  was  underdone  r— 

in 
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in  fhort^  nothing  could  pleafe  him  t 
and  his  lady,  who  is  a  very  amiable 
woman,  and  who  was  exceedingly 
hurt  at  his  behaviour,  attempting 
to  foothe  him  (which,  by  the  by, 
as  it  moftly  does,  only  added  fuel 
to  the  flame)  he  began  to  quarrel 
with  her,  and  flie  left  the  table  in 
tears.  The  cloth  was  foon  removed. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
-noon,  my  friend,  exhai^fted  by  his 
paiTion,  hurt  at,   and  ajlhamed  of, 
his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  in  vain 
endeavored  to  force  his  ipirits  into 
a  tempwary  vivacity ;  and  the  whole 
-company^  inftead  of  enjoying  the 
focial  pleafures  of  the  table  with 
t:hearfulnefs,  pleading  fome  excufc 
t>T  other,  took  an  early  leave  and 
'departed.  ^ 

I   WAS 


r 
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I  WA  s  once  told  an  anecdote  of 
a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  who 
is  an  honor  to  the  fervice,  which 
fo  pleafed  me  at  the  time,  that  I 
have  ever  remembered  it.  He  was: 
one  day  vifited  by  the  captain  of 
another  fhip  in  the  fame  fleet ;  and^ 
in  the  courfe  of  the  vifit,  his  friend 
couk}  not  help  remarking  the  rea^ 
dinels  and  exaftnefs  with  which  aU 
his  convnands  were  executed  ;  and^ 
being  what  is  called  a  good>-natured 
eafy  man  (by  no  means  calculated 
for  a  difciplinarian) ^  Zounds, 

*  Dick/  fays  he, '  how  do  you  co»- 

*  trivc  to  be  obeyed  fo  readily,  and 

*  with  fo  little  trouble  ?  my  d — n'd 
'  rafcals  are    fo   pei'verfe,   that  I 

*  fometimcs  bawl  till  I  am  hoarfe, 

*  before 
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■ 

^  before  I  can  be  attended  ta'  ^  My 

*  good  friend/   rej^ied  the  other, 

*  the  mighty  fecret  confifts  only  in 
^  this;  I  do  my  duty,  and  there- 

*  fore  have  reafon  to  expcft  that 

*  every  fubordinate  officer  in   the 

*  fliip  does  his  ;  they  all  know  that 

*  they  cannot  negleft  their  bufinefe 
^  without   its    being    obferved   by 

*  me ;  i  never  puniih  an  accidental 

*  or  trifling  fault,  and  I  never  over- 
^  look  a  great  one/ 

In  conrmercial  and  mercantile 
life,  method  is  neceffary  to  its  very 
<xifl:ence,  as  trade  cannot  be  pro- 
perly carried  on  without  a  very  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  it.  It  is 
ty  method^  and  its  appendages,  or- 
der 
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der  and  regularity,  that  the  tradcf- 
man,  the  merchant,  and  the  hanker 
condu6t  bufinefs  {o  varied,  fo  com- 
plicated, and  fo  intricate,     *  Never 

*  leave  till  to-morrow,  what  may 

*  be  executed  to-day,*  is  a  very  ex- 
preffive  and  comprehenfive  adage, 
Afcertain  in  the  morning  what  is 
to  be  your  employment  for  the  en* 
fuing  day;  mediodize  your  time 
with  a  critical  exaftnefs  j  portion 
out  every  hour;  adhere  to  your 
plan,  and,  when  you  betake  your- 
•ielf  to  reft  in  the  evening  and  lay 
your  head  on  your  pillow,  you  can- 
not have  a  more  pleafing  fource  of 
fatisfaftion,  than  to  trace  back  the 
routine  of  your  employments,  and 
«o  rcfleft,  that  you  have  fpent  the 
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day  ufefuUy ;  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  have  performed . 
your  part  towards  the  public  good^ 

See  that  regiment,  how  it  moves ! 
with  what  wonderful  exaftnefs  does 
the  whole  body  advance,  or  retire, 
at  the  word  of  command  \  See  the 
manual  exercife  performed!  Is  it 
not  almoft  incredible  to-  believe^ 
that  men,  who  perhaps,  a  year  aga, 
followed  the  plough,  and  were  com- 
paratively unable  to  walk,  who  then 
had  not  one  idea  of  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  mufquet,.or  of  any 
movement   to    the    found    of  the 

*  fpirit  -  ftirring  drum,'    or    '  ear- 

*  piercing  fife,'  now  perform  evo- 
lutions, that  are  furprifing  to  the 

eye 
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eye  of  the  obferver  ?  Method  con- 
quers their  almoft  invincible  habits 
of  rxifticity.  The  drill-ferjcanr,  at 
the  ftated  period,  takes  the  recruits 
into  the  field,  and  by  p^ethod  makes 
the  raw  lad  quit  the  roll  in  his  gait, 
contrafted  in  the  furrowed  ^field  j 
and,  in  a  fhort  time,  as  Nature  has 
given  him  a  good  fhape  and  proper 
limbs,  you  fee  a  fmart  fellow  eredl 
from  the  drill,  and  fo  altered,  that, 
\vas  he  now  to  appear  amongft  his 
former  companions,  there  would  be 
few  traces  left  by  which  they  would 
at  firft  recognife  him,  Happy  would 
it  be,  if  corruption  of  morals  did  not 
work  quicker  in  the  alteration  of 
his  conduft,  than  the  ferjeant's  cane 
in  the  improvement  of  his  carriage ! 

C  By 
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B  y  tnethod,  the  algebraift  iblvea 
the  longefl  problems;  by  metbcd, 
ihe  mathematician  climbs  from  the 
limple  propofitions  of  Euclid  to  the 
Principia  of  our  immortal  Newton, 
and  all  the  abftrufe  learning  com- 
prehended by  the  ingenious  few. 
fiy  methodj  the  laborious  fchool* 
mailer  leads  forward  the  pupils  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  prepares 
them  for  the  different  walks,  to 
ivhich  they  are  4eftined  in  future 
life.  By  method,  the  man  who 
has  but  a  fcanty  pittance  of  this 
world's  goods,  avoids  debts,  and 
i>rings  up  his  children  to  earn  their 
tread,  and  to  become  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  fociety.  And,  by  the  want 
of  method,  and  of  what  is  aK 
7  moft 
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fn»ft  «f<eays  a  confeqtieticfi^  t!te 
want  of  aconm^^  the  moft  opu- 
lent peers  arc  difiSpating  thdr  im- 
menfe  property  j  aiK!  feme  future 
period  may,  perhaps,  fee  their  de- 
fcendants  in  abfolutc  want  of  that 
i^ck  is  iquandcred  by  them  on 
€!ourte7an€,  race-horfes,  or  at  At 
gaming-table. 

ShalI  I  fay^  as  a  dergymftn> 
fhat  metbed  is  eonducive  to  mora- 
iky  and  religion  ?  Let  not  tfie  au* 
ftcre  ^oralift  condemn  the  maxim^ 
The  man  of  method  will  kt  apart 
a  portion  of  his  income  for  the  re- 
lief of  die  poor  and  needy,  which^^ 
by  afcercaining  his  yearly  expences> 
fcc  will  be  enabled  to  do  %  the  man 

C  2  of 


of  method  is  rarely  a  bad  man ;  for 
he,  who  gives  himfelf  time  ;to  re- 
fleft  upon,  and  to  balance  with  pre-? 
cifion  his  temporal  affairs,  can  hard-* 
\y  fail  of  cafting  a  thought  upon 
eternity.  He  will  therefore  become 
religious  by  method,  addrefs  his- 
maker  with  thankfulnefs,  when  he 
arifes  invigorated  in  the  morning, 
for  his  prefervation  through  the 
dangers  of  the  night ;  and  he  will, 
from  the  fame  caule,  bow  before 
our  heavenly  Father  in  the  evening, 
when  he  retires  to  reft,  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  unmerited  favor  of 
being  preferved  through  the  perils 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  for  the  blef- 
fings  he  enjoys.  By  method^  in« 
ftead  of  fpurring  forward  the  almoft 

fainting 
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fainting  poft-horfes,  from  the  morn- 
ing till  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath 
(blulh,  ye  mighty,  at  the  profanation 
of  that  day,  now  fo  fafliionable,  and 
your  breach  of  the  decalogue  !)  he 
will  find  time  to  attend  to  the  du- 
ties of  religion  j  and,  by  appearing 
at  his  parilh-church,  aid  the  caufe 
of  virtue  by  the  influence  of  his  * 
example.  By  method  too,  he  will 
always  have  his  temporal  affairs  ia 
fuch  order,  that,  whenever  he  may 
be  called  away,  a  time  which  he 
well  knows  mull  be  ever  uncertain, 
he  may  prevent  confufion  to  thofe 
he  leaves  behind* 

Thus  have  I  proved  the  riecef- 
fity  of  method.    We  fee  its  confe- 

C  3  quence, 


qucfice,  its  utility,  we  fee  its  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  thofe,  wha 
will  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  guided 
by  its  diftatea.  A  want  of  it  pro- 
duces coiiftant  hurry  and  Confufion, 
a  diftrafited  ftate  of  mind  and  of  cir- 
cumftances,  bankruptcy  to  the  com* 
mercial  part  of  mankind,  irremedi- 
able diforder  and  ruin  to  profefllonal 
men  and  to  the  higher  orders  of  the 
ftate ;  whilft  thofe,  who  are  happy 
enough  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  fuch 
a  treafure,  or  who  are  wife  enough 
to  acquire  it,  fee  their  affairs  profper, 
and  regularity  eftablilhed  in  every 
department  under  them,  arifing  from 
fuch  habits  of  refleftion,  as  will  en- ' 

« 

fure,  not  only  prefent  but  everlaft- 
ing  felicity* 

MEANNESS 
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MEANNESS    CONTRASTEP   WIT» 
INGENUOUSNESS. 

THERE  are  few  things  of 
more  confequencc,  in  the 
education  of  youth,  than  their  im- 
bibing, in  early  life,,  that  fkmneis 
of  mind,  which  will  lead  them 
frankly  to  confefs  a  fault  commit- 
ted, even  fhould  they  be  certain 
that  puniihment  will  be  the  conle- 
quence ;  rather  than,  by  mean  eva- 
fioa  and  daftardly  fubterfuge,  at- 
tempt to  hide,  what,  perhaps,  arofe 
ffom  youthful  levity  alone^  not  from 
a  bad  head^  or  a  vitiated  heatt. 

C  4  Heri 
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Here  much  depends  upon  the 
parent.  Surely  the  boy,  who,  after 
being  led  into  the  comniiflion  of 
fome  fault,  or  having  accidentally 
broken  ordeftroyed  fomething  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  touch,  comes 
with  a  noble,  manly  frame  of  mind, 
which  is  above  deceit,  yet  with  re- 
Ipeftful  diffidence,  and  tells,  in  lan- 
guage at  once  fimpie  and  afFefting, 
the  crime  he  has  committed,  or  the 
accident  that  has  befallen  him;  and 
entreats  forgivenefs,  is  entitled  ra- 
ther to  reward  than  punifhment,  and 
to  the  moft  expreffive  eulogium  on 
his  behaviour,  accompanied  vrith 
this  friendly  caution — that  you  truft 
to  his  own  reflexions y  upon  the  difa^' 
greeable  Jenjations  he  has  now  drawn 

Upon 
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upcn  bim/elfy  by  bis  carelejjhefs  and 
want  of  thought  5  and  that  for  his 
ownfakiy  you  hope  he  will^  hereafter^ 
he  more  attentive. 

I  WAS  led  into  this  train  of  think- 
ing by  fome  events,  which  I  have 
lately  more  particularly  attended  to, 
and  which  prove  what  I  have  juft 
advanced  pretty  forcibly.  The  law- 
yers hold  it  an  excellence  to  be  able 
to  ftate  a  cafe  in  pointy  and,  as  an 
example  from  living  characters  often 
works  ftronger  upon  the  imagina- 
tion than  precept  (however  clofe 
the  argument  is  drawn)  fo  I  Ihall 
likewife  ftate,  as  counfel  in  the 
caufe  of  ingenuoufnefsy  a  cafe  in 
pointy  fo  ftrong  and  weighty,  as,  I 

hope. 
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hope,  will  entirely  overturn  a  pof- 
fibility  of  reply  from  my  adverfa- 
ries,  who  are  retained  in  the  behalf 
of  meannefs. 

Agentleman>  with  whom  I 
have  been  long  acquainted,  who  ia 
pofieiTed  of  a  good  eftate,  and  ia 
really  a  refpeftable  charafter,  was 
bleffed  with  three  children  by  his 
lady,  two  fons  and  a  daughter,  la 
domeftic  affairs,  and  in  the  cecono- 
my  of  her  family,  no  woman  could 
acquit  herfelf  with  more  eclat^  nor 
with  more  addrefs  and  polite  atten^ 
tion  to  her  neighbours  whom  ihe 
vifited;  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
happinefs  of  herfelf  and  all  her  fa- 
mily^ fhe  had  taken  fuch  a  predi* 

ledion 
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le&ioa  in  favor  c^  Philip,  the  ddcfi: 
fon,  that  Harry,  her  fecond,  who 
was  two  years  younger,  and  Sophia, 
who  was  a  year  younger  than  him, 
often  fmarted  for  fauks  which  Phi- 
lip had  committed,  as  he  had  it  ever 
in  his  power  to  perfuade  his  fond 
mamma,  that  it  was  brother  or  fifter 
who  broke  whatever  was  the  cau(e 
of  enquiry  3  and  no  atteftation  from 
the  others,  however  true,  had  any 
effed  to  caufe  the  blame  to  fall 
upon  the  proper  perfon. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  happened, 
but  the  heir  to  the  eftate,  whether 
from  the  improper  indulgence  he 
received,  or  from  fome  inherent 
difference  in  his  diipofition,  had  a 

remarkable 
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remarkable  turn  for  mifchiefi  for 
cvafion,  and  fubterfuge,  by  which 
means  his  brother  or  fifter  were 
often  feverely  whipped  for  the  tricks 
of  their  elder  brother. 

One  day,  in  the  Spring,  when  I 
was  upon  a  vifit  to  my  friend,  and 
the  children  were  playing  in  the 
garden,  Philip  contrived  to  run 
againft  his  brother  fo  violently, 
when  near  a  very  large  cucumber- 
frame,  that  Harry  fell  backwards  on 
the  glafs,  and,  before  he  could  recover 
himfelf,  had  deftroyed  many  of  the 
panes  -,  Harry,  however,  who  was  a 
lad  of  great  fpirit,  foon  overtook 
Philip,  and  thrafhed  his  Cowardly 
brother  for  his  frolic. 

I  WAS 
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J  WAS  walking  very  near,  in  a 
clofe  part  of  the  garden,  and,  un- 
obferved  by  the  children,  faw  the 
whole  tranfadtion.  The  gardener, 
coming  foon  after  to  vifit  his  plants, 
and  difcovering  the  accident,  went 
immediately,  to  avoid  blame  to. 
himfelf,  and  informed  his  mafter  of 
it,  adding,  as  the  children  had  juft 
been  there,  he  fuppofed  they  muft 
know  fomething  about  it. 

My  friend,  on  this  report,  lent 
for  the  children  into  the  ftudy :  Philip 
came  in  blubbering  and  crying  vio- 
lently, conduded  by  his  fond  mam- 
ma,  to  whom  he  had  related  a  ftory 
far  from  the  truth,  which  fhe  im- 
plicitly believed  i  and  her  rage  in- 

creafed 
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^s-eafed  at  the  fight  of  Harry,  who 
enter^the  room  wkh  that  firm  but 
ajjpirfacnfivc  look,  whkh  faid,  / 
liKMer  /£i^  partiality  €f  my  judges  U^ 
V^dl  to  hope  for  a  fair  IruUy  IhoM 
ime  myfdfji^c€j  and  am  fr^ar^d 
far  tb£  worft.  I  had  a<pooinpanied 
my  fiicsnd  into  his  itudys  and  al« 
though  I  had  deternitned  to  via* 
dicate  my  favorit-e  Harry,  yet  I  was 
likewife  d^eitniocd  to  be  fileat, 
till  I  faw  how  far  interference  was 
ncoel&ry.  Plulip  wa6  interrogated, 
if  he  k^w  any  tiling  about  th« 
cucumber^raine  ?  When,  raifing  faia 
ibbbing  face  from  hts  €niMher'$  bo« 
Ibm,  he  faid,  *  that  Harry  broke 
•  the  (g|a&,  and  chat,  becaufe  he 
'  would  not  promise  him  to  tell  fi 

*  ftory' 
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^  ftorf  about  ity  and  Tay  the  ^g 

*  Caedar  ran  over  the  frame  and 
^  broke  k,  Harry  had  beaten  faim 

*  very  fadly.'  The  mother  nonr 
again  hugged  her  darling  to  her 
bread,  and  Harry  was  calied  upon 
for  his  defence.  *  Well,  firrah,' 
feid  my  friend  (who,  poor  man! 
was, entirely  governed  by  his  wife) 

*  and  did  you  dare  to  beat  your  el- 
'  der  brother ;  and  that  too  because 
f  he  would  not  tell  lies  for  you  ?  * 

*  Yes,"  replied  Harry,  *  I  did  thcafh 
^  him,  and  fo  I  would  again,  H  he 
^  ufed  me  as  he  does  now  s  though 
'  not  becaxife  I  want  him  to  teU 
^  lies  fcr  n^,  but  becaufc  he  »tcils 

*  lies ^me;  for  he  drove  me  back* 
•wards  upon  the  fiamc,  by  running 

^  againft 
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^  againft  me — for  which  I  beat 
*  him/  The  outcry  was  now  vio- 
lent, both  from  the  heir  and  his 
partial  mother;  Harry  ftood  as  if 
he.  had  top  long  been  acquainted^ 
that  he  could  not  expeft  juftice  in 
fuch  a  court,  and  determined  to 
brave  the  puniftiment.  The  rod 
was  called  for,  and  an  order  im- 
mediately given,  that  he  fliould  be 
horfed  on  the  footman's  back. 

I T  was  now  my  turn  to  ipeak ; 
I  begged  to  be  heard,  and  declared, 
that  1  was  clofe  by  when  the  affair 
happened,  and  that  it  exadly  cor- 
reiponded  with  the  account  which 
Harry  had  given  of  it.  This  made  , 
a  material  alteration,   and  juftice 

demanded 
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demanded  that  Philip  fliould  oc- 
cupy the  place  which  was  intended 
for  Harry,  whilft  my  hero  received 
fome  warm  praifes  from  his  father. 
And,  to  our  no  fmall  furprife^ 
though  but  nine  years  old,  he  was 
fo  much  afFefted  on  his  brother's 
account,  that  he  entreated  his  father 
to  forgive  him  this  once;  adding, 
that  he  himfelf  had  beaten  him  too 
much,  and  was  ibrry  for  it  after- 
wards, and  that  one  beating  was 
enough  for  otte  fault.  I  faw  my 
friend's  eye  gliften,  in  defiance  of 
partiality,  whilft  mine  overflowed; 
I  claiped  the  dear  boy  to  my  bo- 
fom,  told  him  no  praife  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  that  I  ftiould 
ever  Jov«  him  as  long  as  I  lived. 

D  I  fear 
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I  fe^r  h^ati  too  proHx.  l  have  been 
i^itnefs  to  a  thoufand  other  proofs 
,4)f  manly  ipirit  in  the  onp^  and 
aieanneis  in  th^  other.  The  one, 
the  darling  of  every  fervant  and 
4q)endant;  the  other,  hated  and 
.delpifed.  I  once  tx>ok  the  liberty 
>of  telling  *my  friend^  that  ticne  alone 
.wotdd  convince  him  how  wrong  his 
.condufi:  was  in  the  education  of  his 
children^  and  that,  whilft  Harry 
>woiild  provie  a  bleffing  to  him,  Phi- 
lip would  be  ever  a.foyurce  of  un- 
eafinefs.  I  therefore  now  come  to 
^tfae  circumilance  which  occafioned 
this  recital  i  for  I  have  jyft  heard 
that  Philip,  after  being  an  idle,  dif- 
iblute,  and  extravagant  feUow*com^ 
moncr  at  Cambn4gc;»  .has,  lately 
9  fallen 
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&Ileip  a  facrifice  at  Venice  to  his 
numerous  debaucheries,t  to  tlie  great 
grief  of  his  fimply  indulgent  pa- 
rents.  Harry,  my  noble  Harry,  on 
the  other  hand,  wRo  w<is  fent  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  with  rather  a 
fcanty  pittance,  and  told,  that  as  a 
younger  brother,  his  fortune  muft 
depend  upon  himfelf,  bids  fair  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  profeflion  in 
which  he  has  engaged.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  was  deeply 
affected,  and  never  mentions  poor 
Philip,  as  he  calls  him,  but  with  the 
tendereft  reg^d;  and  throws  in  ex- 
cufes  for  his  condu<9:,  which  no- 
thing but  the,  fincereft  afFeftion 
could  invent.  His  father,  now  Harry 
is  the  heir  to  the  family  eftate,  would 

D  -2  have 
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have  perfuadcd  him  to  decline  his 
prof^flion, '  but  he  could  not  accede 
to  the  propofal ;  and  fays  he  fliould 
be  miferable  not  to  have  his  time 
employed,  aftei"  die  habits  of  in- 
duftry  he  has  cbntrafted,  and  is  re- 
folved  to  perfcvere. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this  recital  is,  I  fliould  hope,  too  ob- 
vious to  all  my  readers,  to  require 
any  comment. 


•  If. 
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ON     THE     PRESENT     FASHION- 
ABLE   MODE    OF    EDUCATING 

I 
t 

YOUNG    LADIES. 

T'HERE  is  no  rock  fo  likely 
to  be  deftruftive  to  my  fair 
countrywomen,  particularly  the  un- 
married part  of  them,  as  the  want 
of  that  maidenly  referve,  which 
heretofore  was  acknowledged  by  fo- 
reigners, as  well  as  natives,  to  be 
{o  peculiarly  their  due. 

I N  this  particular  we  are  indeed 

making  hafly  ftrides,  and  promife, 

,  in  a  Ihort  time,  to  vie  with,  if  not 

go  beyond,  the  utmoft  efforts  in  re- 

D  3  finement 
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finement    of    our    more    polifhed 
neighbours  on  the  continent.    Let 
us  take  a  Ikef  ch  of  a  modern  young 
lady.     It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  Ihe  has  the  flighteft  idea  of  the 
fuperintendance  of  a  family,  or  the 
management  of  domeftic  cares  -,  and 
Ihe  would  laugh  in  your  face,  were 
you  to  a{k  her  if  (he  ever  under- 
took  to  make  any  paftry.    But  how 
does  (he  fpend  her  time  ?  Perhaps 
fhe  is  better  employed  in  works  of 
tafte,  or  of  embroidery.     To  the 
common  ufe  of  the  needle  I  fear 
ihe  is  nearly  as  much  a  ftranger,  as 
to  the  performance  of  any  domef- 
tic  duty.     But  furely,  Mr.  Satirift, 
you  will  not  deny  her  hoks  ?  there, 
at  leaft,  Ihe  may  feek  refuge  from 

the 
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the  gall  of  your  pen.  Oh!  to 
be  fore;  if  a  new  nevil  comes  out, 
replete  with  modern  fentiment,  de-. 
fcriptive  of  a  young  lady>  who,  from* 
her  extreme  fehfibility,  and  uncon- 
querable aiFeftion  for  the  hero  of 
the  work,  could  not  rcfufe  his  foli- 
citations  for  a  trip  to  Scotland,  big' 
with  wonderful  viciffitudes,  taking 
care,  however,  that  all  fhould  end 
happily  at  laft,  and  be  palliated  by 
the  foothing  idea,  that,  Jet  the  lady 
do  what  flie  will,  htt  finfiiility  is  to 
be  a  full  excuie — then,  I  will  grant 
you,  the  hours  will  be  ^ent  in  the 
morning  with  looks  i  and  fee  will 
fldm  the  deftruftive  cream  of  foch 
an  author,  with  an  avidity  that  \% 
iwprifing. 

D  4  It* 
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If  no  work  of  this  fort  claitjii 
her  attention,  perhaps  a  walk  with 
a  female  friend  helps  to  kill  thofc 
4ull  hours;  and  the  walk  is  enli- 
vened by  the  company  of  that  fweet 
fellow  the  captain,  or  fome  effenced 
puppy,  who  is  quite  accompliflicd 
in  fuch  kind  of  converfation  as  ge- 
nerally amufcs  the  younger  part  of 
the  fcx. 

Let  not  my  fair  countrywomen 
be  ofifended,  when  I  affirm,  that  not 
unfrequently,  when  I  have  met  lit- 
tle parties  of  4jhis  kind,  attended  by 
men  of  the  fword,  in  the  Park,  and 
other  places  of  public  refort,  I  have 
been  at  a  lofs  vto  diftinguifh  whether 
^hey  were  women  of  virtue,  or  fonae 

of 
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> 

of  thofe  frail  and  unfortunate  females, 
•who  perhaps  were  at  firft  betrayed 
by  their  gvc2Xjenftbilityy  and  are  at 
length  become  real  objefts  of  pity. 
I  am  myfelf  a  very  referved  man^ 
and  have  more  than  once  been  put 
to  the  blufli,  by  that  ftare,  that  for- 
ward ftep,  that  vacant  laugh,  and 
that  inattention  to  decorum,  which 
mark  the  prefent  race  of  females  j 
and  I  have  concluded  them  to  be 
demtrepSy  till  fome  friend  has,  upon 
enquiry,  undeceived  me,  when,  al- 
though I  was  glad  to  find  my  mif- 
take,  yet  have  I  grieved  at  the  too 
Be^ur  refemblance. 

At  noon  a  hurry  home  to  drefs 
is  ufual  \  and  the  lady  is  then  at- 
tended 
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tended  by  her  hair-drefler,  who,  for 
two  hours,  whilft  he  tortures  her 
beautiful  treffes  into  every  fhape 
but^  that  for  which  nature  intended 
them,  entertains  her  with  the  fcan- 
dal  of  the  day;  and  often  hangs 
over  her  in  an  attitude  and  drefs, 
the  defcription  of  which  alone  would 
be  indelicate ;  and  if  he  is  a  hand- 
fbme  feBow,  and  has  been  long  ini- 
tiated into  the  myfteries  of  his  art, 
I  think  the  lady's  virtue  is  in  no 
fmaU  danger. 

This,  forfooth>  h  to  be  called 
improvemerit  in  our  manners!  I 
have  often  thought  what  wretched 
fools  our  great  grand^nodi^s  muft 
have  been^  yAio,  to  far  from  admit- 
ting 
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ting  a  difToIute)  idle>  impudent 
young  dog  of  a  hair-dreffer  to  their 
toilet>  when  they  themfelves  were 
in  fuch  a  difhabille  as  muft  gnre 
rife  to  improper  defires  in  the  man, 
were  (poor  fouk !)  fo  timid  and  ap- 
prehenfive,  th^t  they  would  hardly 
fufier  even  a  hufband  to  fee  them 
widiout  a  cap. 

B  u  T  we  will  ftippofe  the  article 
pf  drefs  adjufted,  and  the  dinner 
difpatched.  The  reft  of  the  night 
is  Ipent  either  at  the  play,  the  opcra^ 
the  mafquerade,  or  at  fome  deli- 
cious rout,  Whci^e  the  feipales  of  thii 
eitlightencd  age  are  early  introdu- 
ced into  the  deftruftive  art  of  giam- 
ing,  Which  may  bid  fair  to  be  the 

future 
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future   fuin   of  fbmc  hated  huf- 
Jband. 

Let  me  (ketch  the  rcverfe  of 
this  pifture,  equally  true,  as  I  am 
happy  in  knowing  fevcral  young  la- 
dies, who  have  a  juft  claim  to  fit 
for  the  portrait. 

Let  me  fuppofe  a  young  lady 
educated  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the 
country,  and  far  from  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  metropolis,  whofe 
father  is  able  to  give  her  a  genteel 
fortune,  and  with  a  mother  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  fjuperintend  her 
education.  I  will  imagine  her  to 
have  been  at  fome  neighbouring 
ichool^  to  acquire  thofe  neccflfary 

accomplilh- 
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accomplilhmentsi    mufic,    Frcncfi^ 
dancing,  &c. 

I  w  1 1  L  conceive  her  to  have 
kept  good  company,  under  the  eye 
of  her  mother,  and  yet  not  fo  timid 
as  to  make  her  afraid  to  anfwer 
a  queftion  from  an  agreeable  man, 
though  at  the  fame  time  poflcffed 
of  that  innate  modefly  and  diffi- 
dence, that  balhful  blufhing  fweet- 
nefs,  which  wins  all  beholders.-  I 
will  not  fuppofe  her  mind  tainted 
by  thofe  books  which  preach  up 
the  uncontrbulable  influence  of  the 
paffions  over  morality  and  virtue  \ 
nor  vitiated,  as  is  too  often  the 
cafe,  by  the  corrupting  flyle  of  the 
generality  of  hovels  to  he  found  in 

that 
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that  convenient  repofitorjr,  a  circu- 
lating library !  or  by  the  inflamma- 
tory converfation  of  thofe  fa(hionabIc 
females,  fuch  as  I  have  before  de- 
fcribed*  And  thus,  *  bearing  her 
*  blulhing  honors  thick  upon  her,' 
jxtr  perfon  remarkable,  as  to  drefs, 
in  nothing  but  tYitJimflepc  munditiis 
of  Horace,  not  lofing  fight  of  thq 
fafhion,  but  far  firom  going  beyond 
iti  her  mind  pure  and  uncorrupt- 
jcd,  Itored  with  all  thofe  requifitcs 
which  make  a  good  pwrife,  and  a 
good  niother ;  I  appeal  then  to  my 
fellpw  -  citizens,  nay  even  to  the 
moil:  abandoned  liberSine.  whether  he 
would  not  prefer,  in  his  ferious  mo- 
xnents  q£  reflcdion,  iiich  a  partner 
m  marriagej  to  the  ncioderDj  faihion-^ 

able. 
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^le^  and  accoiopliihed  female^  with 
all  her  airs,  affe6led  graces>  for* 
war^nefs,  imblufhing  confidence,  and 
ibvereign  /Contempt  for  .every  thing 
dixneftic. 

Such  then  is  that  amiable  mai- 
den, who,  ander  the  plaftic  hand  of 
a  well-known  female  writer,  emi- 
ntnt  for  her  abilities,  and  her  fin- 
<ere  attaijhnpient  to  the  caufe  of  vir- 
tue, reforms  the  modern  and  fa- 
iJbipnaJble  Flprio, 

I  x£|i;b;Mjs.£R  once  l>eing  upop 
^  JDDrney,  and  arriving  late  itt  the 
^evening  at  an  inn  in  ,a  coyntr^ 
^wn,  where  the  inhab^tapts  were 

<^^br4P9g  ^V  aqnu^l  aJBembl;« 

There 
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There  was  no  room  where  I  coufd 
lodge  but  one,  which  adjoined  to 
that  in  which  fome  young  bucks 
were  to  enjoy  themfelves,  when  the 
aflembly  was  over.  I  went  to  bed 
late,  but  not  tp  fleep ;  for  the  par- 
tition  being  thin,  the  noify  jollity 
of  my  neighbours  precluded  all 
hopes  of  repofe.  Their  converla- 
tion  turned  upon  the  beauty  and 
accomplifliments  of  their  fair  part- 
ners. To  my  great  furprife,  Jthey 
ran  over  their  different  charafters 
with  fuch  pointed  remarks,  and  the 
features  of  each  were  fo  ftrikiiigly 
pourtrayed,  that  I  perfuaded  myfcff 
I  could  almoft  have  identified  the 
ladies,  could  I  have  {ten  them,  by 
the  defcriptions  to  which  I  was  car- 

witnefs* 
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witnefs :  One  was  tally  but  gawky ; 
another  too  fond  of  admiration ;  a 
third  remarkable  for  her  art,  and 
for  her  every  movement  being  the 
confequence  of  defign^  in  fhort, 
they  went  almoft  through  the  room, 
and  fome  farcafm  or  other  was  paffed 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
fet :  for  although  they  allowed  many 
to  be  fine  women,  beautiful  women^ 
&c.  yet,  from  what  I  could  learn, 
even  at  a  country  aflembly  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  metropolis,  the 
too  great  freedom  of  deportment 
feemed  to  give  general  diflike.  They 
were  joined,  at  length,  by  another 
companion,  who  had  been  to  wait 
upon  his  partner  home.  An  univerfal 
clamour,  the  refult  of  envy,  burft 

E  forth. 
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forth.  D — n  it.  Jack,  cried  one> 
how  happy  you  have  been !  I  never 
faw  fo  bewitching  a  girl.  All  joined 
in  the  warmeft  eulogium  upon  bis 
partner,  and  their  praife  originated 
from  the  very  caufe  I  have  been^ 
I  hope,  fuccefsfully  pkading.  Her 
blufhing,  unafFefted  fmiles,  her  ele- 
gant neatnefs,  and  her  innate  mo- 
defly,  won  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
pany, and  they  unanimoufly  de- 
clared, that,  could  they  obtain  pof* 
fcffion  of  fuch  a  prize,  they  fhould 
be  infinitely  more  blefled  than  with 
any  of  thofe  who  had  been  fuccef- 
fivcly  the  fubjedt  of  their  difcourfe ; 
although  they  acknowledged  feve- 
ral  to  exceed  her  in  beauty^ 

V 

Let 
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Let  it  not  be  faid,  ladies,  in 
your  excufe  (for  excufe  you  cannot 
have)  that  the  manners  of  the  men 
fo  far  influence  thofe  of  the  female 
world,  that  the  fault,  if  there  is  any, 
originated  with  them.  Be  it  yours 
to  reform  that  lordly  fex;  fliew, 
once  or  twice,  your  total  abhorrence 
of  the  double  entendrcy  your  ex- 
treme averfion  to  the  fmalleft  ten- 
dency to  a  breach  of  the  rules  of 
true  politenefe,  and  you  ftrike  the 
declaimer  dumb.  It  is  yours  to. 
guide  and  direft  the  turn  of  the 
converfation,  and  your  talk  is  by 
no  means  difficult.-  No  gentleman 
will  ever  ihfult  the  ears  of  a  modeft 
woman  with  the  leaft  indelicate 
fuggeftion,  unleis   by  the  turn  of 

E  2  the 
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the  lady's  eye,  or  fome  other  cer- 
tain prcfages,  he  difcovers  that  it 
will  not  be  totally  difagreeable  to 
her. 

It  is  from  you  that  our  moft 
lading  pleafures  muft  arife;  it  is 
your  own  fault  if  you  make  thenx 
tranfitory. 

Too  true  is  it,  that  the  increafing 
evil  of  feduftion  and  proftitutioa 
gives  our  fex  fo  eafy  an  accefs  to  the 
indulgence  of  every  criminal  paflion,, 
that  men  feel  great  unwillingnefs 
to  encumber  themfelves  with  the 
care  and  expence  of  a  family.  But 
the  prcfent  mode  of  educating  fe- 
males>  aids  this  caufe  more  than 

people 
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people  are  aware  of.  For  whilft 
men  fee  the  other  fex  fo  unac- 
quainted with  domeftic  and  every 
valuable  duty^,  tricked  out  merely 
to  catch  the  eye,  like  the  painted 
gingerbread  on  the  chapman's  ftall, 
and  oftener  upheld  from  frailty  by 
pride^  than  by  more  praifeworthy 
motives,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their 
diflike  to  a  matrimonial  connection. 

I T  is  to  be  feared,  likewife,  that 
the  univerfal  diffemination  of  no- 
yels,  fraught  with  every  v  delufive, 
yet  captivating  idea,  and  calculated 
to  make  the  fair  one  melt,  to  ren- 
der her  all  nerve,  and  thus  leave 
her  an  eafyprey  to  the  artful  and 
defigning  villain,  has  added  more 

E  3  viftims 
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viftims  to  reduction,  than  any  other 
caufe  whatever. 

Lay  afide  then,  my  fair  friends, 
fuch  confident  affurance,  and  dif- 
gufting  manners,  in  exchange  for 
native  innocence  and  unafpiring 
modefty  j  for  rely  upon  it,  that  the 
former,  fo  far  from  creating  efteem 
afid  regard,  even  in  your  warmeft 
admirers,  will  in  the  end  generate 
contempt. 

The  fops,  and  men  of  faftiion, 
will  delight  to  trifle  with  you  in  an 
idle  hour,  but  they  will  never  ven- 
ture a  ftep  farther.  The  fimple  un- 
affefted  maiden,  artlefs  as  the  liip- 
ing  infant,  and  adorned  with  native 

virgin 
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virgin  modefty  alone^  who  fliuns 
the  public  eye,  and  muft  be  fought 
like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  will 
ever  infpire  the  lincereft  and  moft 
lively  efteem;  whilft  the  artificial 
charms  of  the  bold  and  forward, 
like  the  more  gaudy  colours  of  the 
tulip,  although  they  may  occafion 
a  tranfi^nt  praife,  yet  will  be  fooa 
forgotten,  and  leave  no  trace  updn 
the  mind,  that  they  have  ever  been 
the  fubje£t  of  the  (lighteft  obferva.- 
tk>n. 


£   4  SECOND 
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SBCOND    THOUGHTS    ARE 

BEST. 

THERE  is  hardly  a  man 
living  but  would  find,  was 
he  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  this  fub- 
jfift,  innumerable  inftances  wherein 
he  would  have  been  a  gainer  by  an 
attention  to  the  adage  which  is  the 
fubjedt  of  this  effay  j  than  which  no 
one  is  more  common,  even  amongft 
the  loweft  orders  of  the  people.  In 
(hort,  it  is  what  every  one  talks 
about,  though  but  few  attend  tQ 
and  pra£Ufe« 

The 
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The  young,  the  gay,  and  the 
inconfiderate,  would  do  well  to  en- 
grave it  on  the  tablet  of  their 
hearts.  . 

I  MUST  confefs,  that  when  I 
look  back  upon  my  former  life,  I 
x:an  find  numerous  cafes  wherein  I 
ihould  have  avoided  lofs  of  time 
and  of  money,  trouble,  anxious 
care,  nay  even  fhame,  had  I  but  at- 
tended properly  to  this  maxim,  and 
given  mature  refleftion  an  oppor- 
tunity to  xome  to  my  afliftancc. 

How  many  youths  are  there  now 
imarting  under  the  confequcaces  of 
j)recipitate  folly  (to  adduce  nothing 
yfoxfc)  who  feel  the  truth  of  what  I 

advance^ 
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advance,  and  repine  in  vain  at  what 
they  now  fee,  which,  had  they  per- 
mitted thcmfeives  to  think  twice, 
might  with  fo  much  eafe  have  been 
avoided  ? 

The  ftreets  of  the  metropolis 
abound  with  numerous  inftances  to 
prove  this  fad,  in  diofe  unhappy 
outcafts  of  fociety,  who,  had  they 
Well  weighed  the  confequences  of 
that  fingle  rafti  ftep,  which  finks 
them  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
worid,  might  ftill  have  been  a 
Iburcc  of  comfort  to  their  aged 
parents,  whofe  *  grey  hairs  they 
'  now  bring  down  with  forrow  ta 
*  the  grave/  Alas!  at  die  fame 
moment  when  jufldcc  calls  for  ven- 
4  geance 
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geance  on  their  crimes,  pity^  fteps 
in  between  the  culprh  and  the  aven- 
ger with  fo  mild  an  afped:,  and 
pleads  fo  ftrongly  for  the  wretched 
criminals,  that  the  ftroke  is  with- 
held, and  they  are  left  to  what  is 
in  itfelf  punifhment  fevere,  the 
pangs  of  guilt,  with  its  ufual  ^- 
pendages,  want  and  mifery. 

D I D  the  felf- willed  youth,  in  his 
own  opinion  aU-fufficient  to  the 
management  of  himfeU^  and  like 
the  lUnbiidled  courier  above  con- 
troul,  ^ve  himfelf  time  for  reflec- 
tion, he  would  then  fee  how  indif^ 
putably  Aeceffary  for  his  guidance 
through  the  mazes  of  this  treacher- 
ous woiU>  are  the  well-meant  ad* 

monitions 
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monitions  of  his  anxious  parent* 
He  would  then  fee,  that  the  refult 
of  a  father's  long  experience  is  an 
invaluable  acquifition,  calculated  to 
aflift  his  own  infufEciency  and  in- 
experience.  He  would  then  fee 
:(what  obftinacy  and  weak  pertina- 
city of  opinion  makes  him  blind  to) 
that  here  no  mottres  aftuate  the 
breaft  of  this  his  real  friend,  but 
fuch  as  lead  in  the  end  to  his  wel- 
fare and  prolperity,  fhould  they  at 
prefent  be  unpalatable  to  his  tafte. 
He  would  then  fee,  that  no  envy,  no 
rivalftiip  fubfifts  (as  among  the  at 
fociates  of  his  own  age);  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  parent  would 
be  happy  to  be  himfelf  excelled  by 
his  fon,  that  every  nerve  is  ftrained 

for 
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for  him  alone,  and  that  the  father's 
greateft  and  moft  ardent  wifh  is  to 
make  him  ultimately  happy.  He 
would  then  fee,  when  he  has  loft 
his  indulgent  parent,  and  refledtion 
comes  too  late  (not  to  his  afliftance 
but  to  his  punilhment)  that  the 
delpifing  the  admonitions,  advice, 
expoftulations,  nay  entreaties,  of  his 
father,  will  be  for  ever  to  him  a 
fourqe  of  difquietude,  which  I  can 
alone  compare  to  t;he  *  worm  that 

*  dieth  not,  and  to  the  conluming 

*  fire  which  will  never  be  quench- 
^  ed/ 

In  trade>  in  that  walk  of  life^ 
vhere  we  find  more  phlegmatic 
charafters  than  in  any  other,  many 

a  one 


a  one  has  feen  his  name  in  the 
gazette,  from  fome  rafli  and  prcci- 
pttate  ftep,  which  he  could  never 
afterwards  retrieve,  and  which,  had 
he  attended  to  the  *adage  I  have 
chofen,  might  with  eafc  have  been 
avoided,  and  his  own  life,  together 
with  diat  of  a  numerous  family, 
have  been  profperous  and  happy. 

How  many  married  people  da 
we  behold  dragging  about  a  mife- 
rable  exifrence,  becoming  plagues 
and  torments  to  each  other,  who, 
had  they  well  confidered  the  folem- 
nity  of  the  engagement  into  which 
liicy  fo  precipitately  entered,  and 
how  unlikely  their  different  dilpo- 
Ikions  were  to  contribute  to  mutual 

CQmfort^ 
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comfort,  might  have  avoided  that 
mifery  which  they  have  entailed 
«pon  themfelves  for  life  ? 

Many  a  man,  who  has  been  de- 
coyed to  a  gaming-table,  and  there 
initiated  into  that  accurfcd  fcience  • 
of  play,  has  been  led  on,  till  in  one 
jiight  he  has  ruined  himfelf,  an  ami- 
able partner,  and  a  family,  who  had 
the  firft  claim  upon  his  property. 
Could  he  have  broken  away,  and 
iaid,  he  would  cdnfider  of  it  till 
the  morrow,  would  he  not,  when 
he  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
fledled  on  the  gulf,  into  whofe  abyfs 
he.  was  ib  near  falling,  have  lifted 
vp  his  eyds  in  fpeechlefs  thankfiil- 
xief^  inftead  of  execrating  hinifelC 

his 
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his  Maker,  and  all  around  him,  at 
his  precipitation  and  inexcufable 
folly  ? 

When  the  briflc  wine  Iparkles- 
in  the.  glafs,  could  the  drunkard 
but  refleft,  that  it  leads  to  difeafes 
and  the  grave,  he  would  furely  de- 
cline the  prefent  jovial  moment,  to 
avoid  future  and  irremediable  mi- 
feiy. 

And  how  many  bigots  to  falfe 
honor  do  we  fee  in  our  places  of 
public  refort,  who  carry  about  with 
them  that  ^  atra  cura,'  that  corroding 
anguilh,  which  arifes  from  having 
taken  away  the  life  of  another,  and 
which  no  amufemcnt,  no  diverfiens,. 

ia 
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in  fiiort,  no  invention  of  any  kind 
can  poflibly  difpel  ?  It  muft  ever 
line  their  couch  with  thorns,  and 
make  the  bed  of  down  to  them  . 
more  uneafy, .  and  by  far  lefs  defir- 
able  than  that  of  Shakefpeare*s  ce-» 
lebrated  cabin-boy. . 

How    many   vidtims-  to    that 
dreadful  crime  of  fuicidc,  tempted 
by  fome  fudden  difguft  or  difap-  ' 
pointment,  fome  fit  of  anger,  or  of : 
caufelcfs  jealoufy^  (could  they  have 
refledted  with  coolnefs  and  temper  on 
their  fituation)  might  have  been  at . 
this  time  alive  and  happy  in  them* 
felves ;  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
penfing  felicity  to  their  relatives  * 
and  friends  around  them  i 

F    .  It 
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It  '^^cre  endlefe  to  enumerate 
the  fetal  confequences  o|  precipi- 
tancy, or  the  many  evils  which  are 
ever  arifing  from  a  neglc6t  of  the 
falutary  pradice  of  refleftion. 

My  young  friends  in  particular 
(and  there  are  thoufands  in  the 
worlds  who  are  paft  a  ftate  of  pu- 
pillage, to  whom  the  advice  will  be 
jof  equal  ufe)  would  do  well,  whei\ 
they  are  afTailed  by  fuddeo  folicita* 
tion  of  any  kind^  to  give  this  eafy 
anfwer,  which,  like  the  fpeech  of 
Shakefpeare's  clown,  will  ferve  for 
almoft  every  queftipn,  *  I  wiU  con* 
*  fider  of  it/  This  will  gain  them 
time,  time  will  bring  refleiSUon  to 
their  aid  -,  and,  I  will  venture  to  af- 

finn> 
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fy^r(\^  would  they  foilgw  thi^  ufcful 
pri^wtiQa>  they  would>  mneteQii 
<itO€^  Qu?  qX  twenty,^  efcape  tha 
wUy  fr^ti^St  fq  often  laid  for  youth 
and  iQexperif  nee*  To  the  volatUc 
an^  S^y  ^^^^  advice  i&  more  pani<» 
<;yl^ly  addr^lfcd,  the  grave  ajod 
feriou^  \mng  leis  likely  to  want 
Qouoiel  on  this,  head;  but  as  this 
ibrfl>!&r  clafs  is^  \  fear,  very  nume- 
rous, wherein  good  healthy  greaS 
^irits,  and  an  exemption  from  care, 
too  often  overbalance  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parent  or  the  guardian, 
it  is  the  part  of  the  moralift  to 
aid  their  work,  and  to  throw  hii 
weight  into  that  fcale>  which  is  too 
often  overturned  by  vanity,  thought- 
leflhefs,  and  felf-conceit.     To  the 

F  %        incorrigiblt 
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incorrigible  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
addrefs  myl^elf ;  but,  as  I  hope  this 
clafs  is  not  large;  by  the  fame  rule  I 
truft  there  may  be  the  more,  upon 
whom  this  advice  may  not  be  loftj 
and  when  they  confider  that  an  at- 
tention to  it  will  be  produftive  of 
lafting  and  folid  fatisfaftion,  as  will 
the  reverfe,  of  endlefs  mifcry,  I 
hope  they  will  learn  to  accept  the 
one  and  refufe  the  other. 


A   CON- 
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A  CONTENTED  MIND  ONE  Of 
THE  GREATEST  BLESSINGS 
PROVIDENCE    CAN    BESTOW* 

IT  is  often  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, that,  although  Providence 
difpenfes  its  bleflings  with  fo  boun- 
tiful a  hand,  we  leldom  find  man- 
Idnd  contented  with  their  fituatioM 
in  life. 

There  is  no  fubjeft  which  has 
l)een  more  canvafled  than  this 
among  the  clafllcs,  and  by  Horace 
in  particular  i  ^d  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, many  are  the  authors  who 

F  3  have 
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have  written  ably  u|)on  It,  vnth  z 
Tiew  to  calm  the  difeontented,  and- 
too  often  caufelefsly  unhappy  mind, 
A  great  *  writer,  lately  deceafed, 
fays,  ^  that  the  aim  of  every  author 
■  ought  to  be,  either  the  making. 

•  new  difcoveries  for  the  ufe  and 

•  advantage  of  his  fellow-creatures, 

•  or  fetting  well-known  truths  in  a 

•  new  and  attraftive  light.* 

,  This  hH  then  I  profefs  to  be 
my  wifli  and  dcfign,  in  hopes  to 
afEft  in  allaying  thofe  felf- torment- 
ing paflions,  which  find  fo  dafy  an* 
accefs  to  the  human  heart. 

Whire  lives  the  mortal,  who,. 

4 

*  Dr.  Johnfook 
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i^ld  he  fit  down  purpofely  to  find  out 
caiifes  of  difquiet,,  might  notxrcafe 
abundant  niifery  for  hifnfelf,  and  ever 
diibitier  his  hours  with  unavailing 
anguifli  ?.  For  it  is  far  from'  true, 
tJliit  bur  chiefeft  mifery  arifes  frool 

! 

real  pain  and  bodily  diieales.. 


SupposB  we  tbefe  for  a  while 
non-exiftent,.  and  yet  what  a  nume- 
toils  traih  remains,  in  the  hyjpo- 
ihoridrialc,  the  dijfapj^ointfed,  arid  the 
irivious  !  In  fhort,  it  would  exceca 
^e  bounds  I  have  prefcribcd  to 
myreHi  accurately  to  delineate  thd 
wholie  groupy  which,  having  all  the 
real  comforts  of  life  in  pbHeflioh, 
are  ftiir  undelerving  bt  them,  froiri 
ihal  frowari  ^ifcbhterit  in.  which 

JF  4v  they 
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they  fo  freely  indulge  themfelvcs. 
i  would  have  people  of  this  clafs, 
could  I  bring  the  powers  of  tranf- 
migration  to  my  aid,  for. a  time  re- 
moved into  one  of  the  more  labo- 
rious ftations,  and  obliged  to  ftrug- 
gle  with  the  difficulties  which  are 
daily  and  hourly  encountered  in 
them. 

T  Q  R  inftance,  I  would  '■  have  the 
, hypochondriac,  who  fours  his  mind 
by  the  apprehenfion  of  imaginary 
diftempers,  for  a  time  put  into  the 
place  of  an  honejft  mechanic,  who 
has  a  numerous  family  to  provide 
for  by  the  labour  of  his  hands ;  and 
whcn^  after  having  been  fo  long  oc- 
cupied in  his  new  employnient  as 

to 
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TO  work  off  the  obftruftions  which  a 
want  of  exercife  too  often  occafions, 
he  would  be  happy  to  return  to  his 
fornier  ftation,  of  which  he  would 
then  know  the  real  blefling,  by  hav- 
ing experienced  the  lofs  of  it, 

Alas!  alas!  would  the  com- 
plaining diffatisfied  fons  of  plenty, 
inftead  of  looking  upward  and 
repining,  that  their  lot  has  not 
fallen  in  a  (till  fairer  ground,  and 
their  own  over-rated  merits  were 
not  more  amply  rewarded ;  would 
they  but  look  downwards,  and  fee 
the  millions  of  their  fellow-crea- 
•tures  pining  under  real  want^  real 
<2LrCiy  and  real  mifery,  accompanied 
xtoo  often  by  excruciating  pain  and 

incurable 
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Incurable  difeafe — 'c6\AA  thfey  fe^- 
hold  even  a  tenth  jpart  of  what  the 
pOoreft  clafi  in  the  metropolis  and 
our  jgre^t  cities  fuffer — ^ifo  fat*  frott* 
nourilhing  criminal,  becaufe  icaufe- 
lefs,  difcantent,  they  would  Hit  up- 
their  hearts  in  thankfulnefs,!  that 
their  fitiiation  Is  fo  comfoltable„ 
their  flibftahtlal  liappineft  fo-  great. 

DiD  one  halfdf  mankind  knoiii^ 
what  the  brfier  half  fendiires,  gratU 
tudfe  fdt  the  bleflirigs  enjbyed  by- 
the  Fdrrfierj  would  infpire  therii  witK^ 
a  fpiric  of  charity,,  by  whifch  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  litter  vfOuld  be  greatljr. 
alleviated. 

S OP H R o BT I ss A.  bft  hef  parents. 

wheB< 
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ifbch  in  eiriy  infdricy,  and  itvolvtS 
to  the  care  of  a  ftiehd  of  hei-  fktlier,. 
whole  afliduity  and  teadernefs  to 
her  could  not  be  exceeded  by  >tiiat 
©f  any  one,  tkc^pt  a  |)arcrtt.  The 
greateft  part  of  her  fortune  was  to^ 
delfccnd  to  her  on  the  death  of  a. 
diftjlnt  relation,  and  fhe  w^ted  fotoe 
yeirs,,  after  her  arriVal  at  w6rtiih's> 
tRsLtcTj  befbte  that  event  took  place,. 
WheH  if  h^pened,  tipon  the  invef- 
tigatioh  of  feltie  writihgi,,  it  ap- 
peared, that,  from  the  nfeglcflt  of 
her  father  ih  executing  lonie  Taw 
fcdrtcerfts,  thfe  ^frhoie  of  Sophromfla*s: 
pfoperty  was  clairried  by  a  ftnlnger ;, 
and  thit,.  uhlels>  fht  engaged  in  a. 
kw-Iuit,  which  wotdd  moffi  likely 
IWaltow  up  the  whole>  theie  was  no* 

proipe(% 
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ja-ofpeft  for  her  but  of  a  total  lols 
of  what  was  her  chief  dependance,^ 

I N  what  a  melancholy  fituation, 
and  how  much  an  objeft  of  pity, 
does  Sophronifla  appear  under  fuch 
calamitous  circumftances !  She  was^ 
however,  extricated  from  this  dread- 
ful embarraffment  by  a  friend,  who 
found  out,  that  the  other  claimant 
was  as  averfe  to  law  as  fhc  could  be, 
and  jefFecled  a  compromife,  which 
fecured  to  her  fuch  a  Ihare  of  her 
property  as  provides  her  an  income 
fully  anfwerable  to  moderate  wiflies. 
What  a  fource  of  joy  and  of  exul- 
tation to  all  the  true  friends  of 
Sophronifla !  and  is  it  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  Ihe  muft  feel  happy 

indeed. 
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indeed,  thus  relieved  from  fb  pain- 
ful a  dilemma  ?'  Not  fo :,  fhe  yet 
feeds  unavailing  difquiet ;  and,  had' 
not  her  friends  been  urgent,  would, 
have    declined    that    campromife^. 
which  has  enfured  ta  her  every  real, 
comfort.     She  pines  after  the  en.- 
joyment  of  what  certainly  was  in- 
tended for  her,  but  which,,  by  aa 
unfortunate  train  of  occurrences,  isr 
totally  out  of  her  reach  >.  and,  though 
pofleffed  of  a  good  and  much*im- 
proved  underftanding,  amiable  man*- 
ners,  and  fuch  univerfal  good-na- , 
ture,  a$  renders  her  almoft  adored : 
by  her  intimates,   not  only  makea^, 
herfelf  unhappy,  but  gives   great 
pain  to  all  thofe  who  are  anxious 
for  her  welfare* 

EtuelxndA) 
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lETHfiLiKDA,  oa  the  other  haad^ 
^a;  hrcd  up  ia  all  the  gvandeur 
vichich  wealth  and  opulence  can  he^ 
flow.  Her  father  was  a  cowrti^F^» 
^d  ha4  a  large  income,  ariiing 
ftosn  the  places  he  pQireiTed  un^cf 
govcmmenc.  Ethelinda  was  con- 
tra(9:ed  to  a  noble  fuitor,  and  a  {bw 
weeks  would  have  f?en  her  ift  pofr 
felTioA  of  a  tide,  and  of  ^  thofe 
fpl^id  appendages  which  th^  world; 
fuppoTes  fo  much  condu/ciye  tO;  h^p^ 
pinefs.  At  this  periods  a  ik  of  an 
apoplexy  robbed  her  of  her  fath^r^ 
and,  as  his  income  depended  chiefly 
on  his  pbtcesy  and  her  fuitor  proved " 
fa  mercenary  as  to  have  been  af- 
t(a£ted  folely  by  the  hope  pf  CWQ^. 
himent  from  the  influence  her  f%^. 
a  ther 
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tHsT  pojSeffeci,  kp  t^jojc  his  le^v* 
witH  the  moft  cuttiQg  indifference. 
Etheliada  was  obliged  i;o  retii'e,  witH 
her  iTK^her,  tx)  a  fixull  and  oWcure 
villagfia  on  a  fcanty  pittancex  which 
however  they  h^^^anded  fp  ^  to  be 
ever  ab.ove  w^ntj  and  aboyc  obJiga,- 
tion.  H^f  mother,  in  a  few  years, 
fbilawed  her  father*  Grief,  preying 
upon  her  conftitution,.  proved  morq 
thim  a  match  for  a  frame  naturally 
wc^.  Ethelinda  ftill  lives  admir- 
ed and  refpe&ed  by  the  fe^  wha 
have,  the  plcafurc  of  her  acquaint- 
ance; tKoiigh  negleded  and  for- 
gotten by  the  fairr^jeather  friends 
-^ho  once  flattered  her  in  her  life  of 
grandeur.  Yet  Ethelinda  never  fend*, 
forth  one  oiuiwiur  or  complaint. 

It 
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It  is  but  feldom  fhe  will  converfe 
about  her  affairs,  or  choofes  tp  un« 
bofom  herfel£     If  fhe  ever  touches 
upon  the  fubjeft,  it  is  but  to  de- 
clare that  fhe  is  perfeftly  contented, 
and  much  happier  than  fhe  could 
have  been,  had  fhe  nmarried  the  man? 
who  fo  fneanly  forfook  her — that 
Ihe  is  thankful  to  Providence,  which 
faved  her  from  the  precipice  down- 
which  fhe  was  fb  near  falling— that 
Ihe  has  learnt  to  contradt  her  ^wtxj 
wifh  into  her  prefent  fphere — and- 
that,  when  fhe  looks  abroad  into- 
the  world,  and  fees  thoufands  flrug- 
gling  with  want  and  mifery,  it  would : 
be  the  highefl  ingratitude  in  her  to- 
be  fretful  and  diffatisfied.    Would' 
to  Heaven  that  thofe  who  pine  in-* 

plenty. 
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plait^>  wi  murmur  odLy  lor  wtnt 
of  real  affli£lions>  to  bring  them  to 
a  proper  fenfe  of  their  duty,  could 
take  example  by  this  fsur  nudden> 
aiid>  without  a  tendi  part  of  her  ex* 
cufe  (or  complamt,  learn  to  fet  a 
proper  value  upon  what  they  fq  un- 
gratefully poiTefs  1 

Does  it  not  appear  that  I  have 
fambled  far  from  my  fubjefl  ?  Ma- 
dienfiaticiaas  and  phUofcf^hers  ibme^ 
times  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  tkey  have  in  hand,  by  fhow^ 
ing  what  it  is  iK>t$  and  thus,  by 
holding  up  to  my  fellow  mortals^ 
i  fear  too  true  a  pidurc  of  them- 
felves,  I  hope  to  eilablifh  the  truth 
^  the  principle  I  advanced^  and  to 

Q  perfuad^ 
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pcrfbade  them  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  venerable 
divine,  eminent  for  his  piety  as  well 
as  his  abilities  and  learning,  who 
was  grievoiifly  afflifted  with  thofe 
two  terrible  maladies,  the  gout  and 
the  ftone.  His  fufFerings  were  long, 
and  fevere,  yet  was  he  never  heard 
to  murmur  ^  and,  when  laboring 
junder  the  pangs  of  the  gout,  would 
thank  his  Maker,  that  he  was  not 
afflifted  by  the  ftooe;  and,  when 
the  excruciating  paiirs  of  the  ftone 
were  upo»  him,  would  lift  up  his 
eyes  in  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  that 
he  had  not  the  gout.  Learn  from 
this  good  man^  ye  £bns  of  unavaiL- 

ing 
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ing  complaint>  to  cftimate  truly  the 
bleflings  ye  have  in  pofleflion,  leH 
Heaven,  wearied  by  your  ingrati- 
tude (to  call  it  nothing  worfe) 
ihould  treat  you  as,  SacxedWrit 
informs  us,  he  treated  the  favorite 
of  the  great  Ahafiienis. 

From  what  has  been  advanced^ 
it  may  be  fairly  coUedbed,  that  a 
contented  mind  is  me  $ftbe  guatefi 
bleffings  Providence  can  hefiow ;  as  a 
want  of  it  produces  anxiety,  ideal 
pain,  imaginary  woe,  with  all  that 
dilquietsng  train  of  apvprehenfions 
and  terrors  which  are  the  bane,  of 
the  comforts  and  bleflings  of  this 
life*  The  man  who  views  things 
dirough  a  proper  medium^  although 

G  a  he 
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ffaonki  feei  (as  all  muft  in  tins 
world  of  care  and  fbrrow)  his  ha^ 
pine&    not    qi>ite    ccanpleat^    yet> 
v^en  he  fees  the  good  fo  ^  out- 
weigh the  evil,  wttt  thankfully  en^ 
joy  what  is  given,   nor  rqpine   at: 
what  is  wanting,  lb  as  to  k>fe  tha 
reliih  for  what  he  poflefles  -, — whiift 
the  envioiis,  die  difappointed,  and 
riie  ungrateful,  with  all  that  mnxie* 
totss  n-ain,  who  bafk  in  the  fun-« 
fliine  of  profperity,  arc  fiill  angry^ 
betaufe,  now  and  then,  a  light  cloud 
o^erfhadows  the  dilk  of  the  lunrn^ 
jiary.    They  are  haidly  fo  excuiiable 
m  their  behaviour  as  an  ioiaat  whoi 
KTJeds  his  play-things  and  accuf* 
fomed  amufements,  becauie  his  ever 
i^tchful  parents  refule  hkn  fome; 
6  -/  improper 
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improper  implement  for  Iport,  the 
poffeflion  of  which  might  occafion 
him  much  mifchief,  and  with  which 
diey  well  know  it  is  not  proper  for 
him  to*  be  truftcd. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  PRAISE  AND  A 
SPIRIT  OF  EMULATION,  IN 
YOUTH,  MUCH  MORE  EFFI- 
CACIOUS THAN  BODILY 
CORRECTION. 

IT  is  of  the  greateft  confequcnce, 
and  ought  to  be  the  firft  objeft 
with  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
young'  people,  whether  parents, 
guardians,  or  fchoohnallers,  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  a  Ipirit  of  emula- 
tion. Without  this  ftimulus,  youth 
will  make  but  a  flow  progrefs,  and, 
finking  too  often  into  a  ftate  of 
apathy,  will  look  upon  the  whole 

plaii 
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plan  of  their  lives  as  mere  drudgcrj^, 
and  then  all  hopes  of  excellence  arc 
at  an  end. 

There  is  an  ardor  in  young 
men,  and  a  defire  of  meriting  praife 
from  thofe  to  whom  they  look  up  as 
the  arbiters  of  their  conduft,  M^ich, 
if  incrcafed  by  gentle  degrees,  like 
the  latent  fpark  amongft  the  em- 
bers, -will  at  fome  time  arife  to  a 
Hame ;  which,  if  properly  managed, 
will  produce  fuch  ef&£ts  as  muil 
enllire  fuccefs,  and  make  them,  in 
all  probability,  fliining  chara£bers« 

M  A  N  Y  a  youth,  timid,  and  ap- 
prehenfive,  perhaps  with  nerves 
weak^  from  a  fickly  infancy,  though 
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•with  good  parts  (were  they  properly 
ciJled  forth)  has  ihruhk  tinder  the 
chaftifing  hand  of  an  imperious  pe- 
dagogue, and  alfo  under  the  re- 
peated opprcffion  and  cruelty  of  his 
more  hestkhy  and  hardened  fchool- 
fellowii }  who,  had  he  been  placed 
in   a  private  -  academy,  where  he 
could  have  been  treated  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  hunfianity,  would  have 
made  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  amply 
repaid  the  kindnefs  with  which  he 
was  indulged. 

I T  has  been  much  dHputed,  by 
thofe  who  are  certainly  much  more 
able  to  decide  a  queftion  of  fuch 
great  importance  than  myfelf,  whe-^ 
ther  more  may  not  be  done  by  fo* 
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tnendng  a  fpirit  of  emulation  fiif 
youths  and  bringing  them  to  reflect 
for  themielves,  than  by  ufing  ont 
indifcriminate  mode  of  coqx)ral  pu- 
niihment  for  every  offence. 

1  AM  haj^y  in  having  fomc  great 
men  on  my  fide,  and  therefore  de- 
clare the  more  freely,  that  I  have 
ftot  a, doubt  but  youth,  in  general^ 
will  make  a  more  rapid  progrcfs 
under  the  man  who  ftudies  their  dif-' 
pofitions,  and  who,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  correfts  the  refraaory> 
encourages  and  treats  with  parental 
indulgence  the  timid  and  the  ap^ 
prehenfive. 

I  HKMEMBER  ft  mclanchoty  in* 

ltaiice> 
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ftance,  particularly  adapted  to  prove 
what  I  have  advanced.     I  went  to 
fchool  under  a  mafter  of  fo  irritable 
H  temper,  that  the  leaft  offence  was 
fure    to    incur    bodily    correSion^ 
There  was  one  of  my  fchool-fel- 
lows  whofe  difpofition  was  remark- 
'  ably  timid,  and  his  nerves  wonder- 
fully weak.    Xhis  boy,  from  a  con- 
ftant  courfe  of  fevere  correSion,  at ' 
length  arrived  at  that  melancholy 
date  of  mind,  that  he  gave  up  all 
his  ufual  recreations  and  (ports,  and 
would  fit,  in  a  ftupid  attitude,  while 
the  reft  of  his  f4ay-mates  were  en- 
joying themielves  $  and  when  he  ha4 
had  a  leflbn  to  fay  by  heart  to  his 
mafter,  although  I  have  known  him 
quite  perfeft  before  hfc  went  vp .  to 

repeat 
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j«cpeat  It  (for  not  one  of  us  took 
more  pains)  yet,  when  he  began. 
To  great  was  hisapprehenfion,'  that 
he  fcrgot  every  fy  11  able ;  and  (6 
much  were  his  nerves  afFcfted,  that> 
the  leaves  of  the  book  being  loofe, 
I  have  fecn  them  fhake  off,  and  lie 
fpread  on  the  floor,  from  his  ex- 
treme agitation.  I  am  forry  to  add, 
that,  although  this  boy  by  no  means 
wanted  natural  abilities,  along  courfe 
of  improper  feverity  made  fuch  an 
Imprefllon  upon  him,  that  he  has 
>never  recovered  from  its  efFefts. 

I  RECOLLECT  alfo  another  cafe, 
of  two  lads,  who,  from  conftant 
flogging,  were  fo  hardened  to  all 
ienfe  of  pain  and  difgracci  that  they 

would. 
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Dvbiikl>  at  any  time,  for  a  fmaH  gnr* 
toity,  take  the  fault,  and  the  confe- 
quent  corrcftion,  of  another  boy^ 
who  was  not  fo  courageous  or  fa 
devoid  of  ihame» 

Ira  lad*s  refledioit  cannot  be 
afFedted,  by  pointing  out  to  him^ 
that  he  has  a  character  to  fupport,. 
and  by  treating  him  as  if  you  really 
thou^t  him  of  fome  confequence  f 
if  he  is  not  inlpired  with  a  love  or 
praife  and  emulation,  by  pitting 
him,  if  I  may  fo  term  it,  againft  his 
comrades;  if,  inftead  of  this,  na 
other  method  is  thought  of  but 
corporal  punifliment  for  every  c£* 
fence,  you  blttnt  all  thofe  fine  feel- 
ings, which  might  be  made  of  fudt 

infinite 
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SkfiAite  i^e  in  th^  formation  of  die 
maai.   You  thereby  render  him  cal- 
lous to  every  degree  of  fhame,  he 
3>€comes  hardened  againft  your  moft 
fa^;uine  efForts^  and  is  at  length 
&nt  into  the  world  with  ^a  n^ind  but 
filthily  improved  $  and  his  original 
boaft  of  a  contempt  for  bodily  pain^ 
^erfnin^es  in  a  like  contempt  for 
^  kinds  of  mental  fcnfibility.    Yet 
can  I  by  no  means  ftand  forth  a 
candidate  for  that  fort  ef  indulgence 
which  arifes  from  the  fond  partiality 
of  a  weak  n[K>tber  for  an  only  fon« 
This  is  perhaps  more  baneful  than 
•die  odier,  and'  leads  to  that  ridi-. 
culons  vanityj  totally  different  from 
^  love  of  praifcj  without  which 

no 
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no  youth  can  ever  make  a  good 
figure  in  the  world.     It  is  certainly 
true,  that  vanity  will  become  the 
companion  of  that  fercaft  where  ig- 
norance, puffed  up  by  uridcfcrved 
applaufe,  is  alfo  an  inmate.     The 
well-informed  and  cultivated  mind, 
fo  far  from  boafting  of  the  progrefs 
already  made,  looks  forward   into 
the  boundlefs  tradts  of  fcience,  and, 
feelingits  own  diminuttvenefs,  hum-^ 
bly  recedes  from  public  view.     It 
is  left  for  thofe  who  know  little,  yet 
have  been  flattered  into  a  great  opi- 
nion of  themfelves,  who  are  vain 
from  ignorance  and  felf-conceit,  to 
court  applaufe,  and  to  become  ul- 
timately devoted  objefts  of  ridicule. 
5  Some 
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Some  minds  are  more  particularly 
dilpofed  to  vanity,  the  greater  care 
is  therefore  neceflary  to  damp  fo 
pernicious  a  paflion ;  and  if  ever 
corporal  punilhment  may  be  ad- 
mitted>  it  (hould  be  exercifed  on 
the  proud  and  the  oftentatious.  To 
thefe>  an  acquaintance  with  ibame 
will  be  of  ufe ;  whilft  the  timid  re* 
femble  thofe  tender  exotics  which, 
{o  long  as  the  gardener  nurfes  with 
care  and  attention,  under  cover  of 
the  green-houfe>  fiouriih  and  pro(^ 
per ;  but  ibould  he  ever  wantonly 
expofe  them  to  the  cutting  blafls 
of  the  ice-impregnate  north,  would 
droop  their  tender  heads,  and  no 
longer  expand  their  leaves^  or  add, 

by 
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ty  look  or  odour,  to  the  beautiful 
eppcarance  or  balmy  fragrance  df 
the  fituation  ia  which  they  are 
placed* 
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ON     DOMESTIC     PEACE     AND 
HAPPINESS*. 

FROM  the  carlieft  antiquity^ 
writers,  of  almoft  every  de- 
nomination, have  treated  in  exalted 
terms  of  the  comforts  of  domeftic 
life ;  and  the  greateft  heroes,  ftatef- 
men,  lawgivers,  and  politicians,  have 
looked  forward  to  the  pleafures  of 
their  own  fire-fide,  as  the  ultimate 
reward  of  all  their  cares  and  anxic- 
ties, 

CiNCiNNATus,  after  command- 
ing armies,  returned  widi  redoubled 
energy  to  the  care  of  his  humble 

H  farm,, 


farm,  and  felt,  I  have  no  doubt,  a 
degree  of  happinefe,  when  feated 
with  his  family  around  hinn,  far  •fa- 
perior  to  any  of  which  the  moll  re- 
fined debauchee  and  voluptuary 
could  ever  form  an  idea. 

It  is  in  fuch  a  Ipot  as  this,  that 
the  man,  no  longer  on  the  public 
theatre,  but  behind  the  fcenes,  un- 
bends, and  throws  afide  the  cum- 
brous robe  and  ornaments  he  is 
too  often  obliged  to  wear.  Here, 
enlivened  by  the  prattle  of  his  in- 
fants, and  by  the  careffes  of  his  . 
amiable  partner,  he  feels  how  great, 
how  real,  thefe  bleffings  are,  and 
how  light,  when  put  in  the  fcale 
and  weighed  againft  them,  are  all 

thofe 
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fhofe  ^itmors  upon  ^rAndi  Att'vrcfAi, 
the  amlntkms  -woiM>  fcts  &  feigh  a 

I F,  'from  die  moft  remote  anti- 
^ity  down  to  the  prefent  time,  the 
tnordift,  and  the  friend  to  virtne, 
hare  enforced  vrhh  the  ftrongeft  ar- 
guments the  blifs  of  domeftic  hap- 
pincfs,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute 
its  declining  influence  over  the  man- 
ners of  the  prefent  age  ?  I  fear  too 
often  to  the  improper  indulgences 
young  men  meet  with  from  fimjply 
fond  parents,  and  the  great  and  eafy 
indifFerenoe  with  which  diey  indulge 
chemfelves  in  every  grofs  and  cri- 
minal defif^  when  they  come  lor- 
warder  into  life.   Thus  are  die  finer 
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fejOtTations  of  the  mind  all  blunted^ 
and,,  after  becoming  connected  only 
with  the  moft  vile  of  the  other  fex, 
they  look  up  with  abhorrence  to  a 
connexion  with  a  beautiful  and 
chafte  woman,  dreading  what  they 
term  repaint,  and  the  reproofs  of 
virtue,  too  confcious  of  their  own 
acquired  depravity. 

Mr.  Vicefimus.  Knox,  who  {q 
ably>  as  well  as  learnedly,  exercifes 
the  pen  of  a  moralift  and  a  fatirift, 
inculcates  in  the  flxongeft  terms  the 
utility,  the  good  efiefts,  nay  the 
neceflity,of  early  marriages.  *  Dare 
*  IQ  marry,*  fays  this  writer,  addref* 
fing  himfelf  to  the  young  man ;  and 
his  .arguments  oa  this  head  are  toa 

good 
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good  to  receive  any  aid  from  what 
I  might  ddvande  in  fuppoit  or  cor- 
roboration of  them. 

But  arc  there  not  other  caufes, 
which  eftrange  our  youth  from  that 
inclination  they  would  othefwife  en- 
tertain for  domcftic  enjoyments?  In 
a  former  paper  I  have  adduced  one* 
caufe,  whofe  influence,  I  fear,  is  too 
prevalent.  But  do  our  married 
couples  evince  their  real  fenfc  of 
that  peace  and  happinefs  which  I 
have  defcribed  as  fo  dcfirable  ?  Here 
the  reafoning,  which  the  abandoned 
youth  may  bring  forward,  has  but 
too  much  weight ;  for  the  contra* 
riety  of  tempers,  the  fuUennefs  of 
iht  hviA)and,  the  waywardn^  of 
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did  wi&^wish  the  uRtvedal  air  oC 
difeonif  1%  ^i^  too  olbeA  cKarac-* 
terizes  thoie  wha  fipft  united  widv 
all  the  ardor  of  love,  and  with  vows 
of  etenMl  ^e£lioiiy  aid  the  argu- 
melit»  of  the  proSlgaa^^  and  en^ 
coura^  th^i  cebbacyy  which  ilrikes^ 
at  the  very  vkalsy  tl^  vcsy  es^iibnce 
«f  tbeftate# 

BifT  kt  not  the  libertine  trium^^ 
Dooieftk  ha{>piners  ia  ftm  a&  defi- 
rtbfe^  ift>  ditt  to  be  acquired^  and 
itiU  f:k>fiefie»  aU  tho&  real  €<HfifoFtfr 
"Whkib  have  been  described  ib  ofte» 
aod  fo  elcpreffively,  bc^th^  by  the  poe& 
and  the  hiftorian;  and  there  are 
many  coujJks,  to-  whom  Thomfon's,* 
^jniMed  defcription>  in  hk  Springy 

is 
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is  £^f  due.  Th^  crick>  pei4^p5, 
y^tte^U  foir  an  iaftaince  to.prQ^  tjb$ 
triiidi'  of  mf  ^Ftaioa.  ]  h^ve  oni> 
i^dy>,  s^  defy  fven  malice  i^lf 
tQ'  ^oau^adi^  nFi^«  Th^9  ia  a  paii?, 
who,  ki  cQfl^jug^l  aff*6£ti0n^  loag  asri' 
well-tFi^d  regards  and  ua&akea  ac- 
tachaieftti  fer  m^r^  ^b  tw6<nti]; 
ycars^  are  irnked  ^  model  Ibr  tho 
imitation  of  all :  who  h^v«  paifed  a 
numerous  progeny,  and  have  omit- 
ted iHHhjng  to  FCJvJf r  thf  m  objefts 
of  adi¥U£afioa  aiad  ^ftx^em  to  all 
^ennd  *em,  Wlk^iv  1  tejl  Bfvy 
wgd^"  t^^i  ihffe  pei^ns  ^c  tb^ 
iof<erfig|is  of  die  iOwd  in  wlwch  w?. 
Ui9«s  I  6rel  a  ^loM^  of  exultatnux 
fiH^i  !(  am  a.  fiibj^^b  of  fuch.  ^-« 
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the  temptations  to  which  their  fitua-- 
tion  is  more  particularly  expofed, 
amidft  all  the  glare  of  grandeur  and 
pageantry  of  ftate,  feel  happy  to 
refort  from  that  burthenfome  pomp 
with  which  they  are  furrounded,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  liiat  privacy  and 
retirement  which  conftitute  the  very 
domeftic  peace  and  happinefs  I  am 
delineating. 

I T  is  with  thofe,  who  following 
a  blind  paffion,  without  once  con- 
fulting  the  fober  diftates  of  reafon  5 
with  thofe,  who  vifit  that  forge  of 
matrimony,  Gretna  Greeny  that  the 
caufes  of  difcontent  too  often  arife. 
I  never,  in  all  my  obfervation,  faw 
three  fuch  Scottilh  marriages  turn 

out 


out  happy.  And  why  ?  Becaufe,  had 
k  been  confiftent  ip^ith  the  wifties  of 
thofe  who  have  no  intereft,  but  that 
of  their  children,  the  journey  would 
have  been  unneceffary ;  and  the 
fame  caufe  which  led  the  children 
to  a6i:  in  defiance  of  parental  au-* 
thority,  will,  when  the  paflions  arc 
gratified,  as  certainly  produce  bane- 
ful effefts  to  themfelves,  the  con* 
fequent  refult  of  ill-judged  mea- 
furcs* 

But  the  libertines  will  not  con- 
fine  themfelves  to  thefe  cafes :  there 
arc  many,  fay  they,  where  the  par- 
ties came  together  with  univerfal 
confent,  and  with  every  profpeft  of 
liappinefsj  in  which  the  lame  caufes 

of 
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prevail  1  ackcko^Miledjge  thistW/kh* 
ai  %b  u  haf^iag  been  o&sin  ^  wiwS^ 
df  the  mMhr  of  the  argguttpii^m  :  bot. 
tjbe  youag  man^  fluMild  iM^  thtse.-*^ 
fofie  be  di&eu^aged  from  a  wt^agir 
whkh  he  ought  to  take^,  but  fkoul^ 
Father  lock.  Hpor>  thofe  quavi^U;*, 
wheref  he  h^  had;  aa  ojpportcoiity 
of  obferving  tbemi  a»^  ligha  ami: 
beacons,  by  the  af&ftance  of  which} 
he  may  avoid  the  fands  ami  funkca 
rocks  on  which  otherwife  his  veflel 
might  have  foundcFcd. 

To^  tfiiae,  and  QQeknth^  ^  w> 
<lbfenrer  o£  hwnaiv  Aature,  ar^  diet 
darenfion^  am^gft  married  ^o^  ^ 
toxif  tarw  ibat  tbey  are  big  witb 

every 


evitry  bad  ctEs£tto  the  rifiag  gencA 
raciQa :  -  and^  what  is.  more  uafortiu* 
nate^  the  cemedj  a&  oftea  lies,  ouc 
of  the  reacb  of  all  humanr  help  >  Hat 
thefe  ovevgpoioinv  duldresi  (for  fuck 
they  are)  hax^iag  no  one  to  whom, 
they  caa  appeal,  but  being|&  poi^ 
flsSbd  with  the  ikne  failings  and  m* 
firmities  as  themfdves^  are  above 
being  gilded  by  any  one ;  and  both 
fetdiig  out  wsong  (yet  firoily  bo- 
lieviog  diemfelve&  ofi  the  cig/it  fide 
of  the  queftion)  it  is  impollibk 
but  lafting  evil  muSL  follow  iucb. 
proceeding^}* 

Wi^AT  then  is  the  certainf  and 
muck  to  be  lamented  c^i^equence 
of  all  this  ?  It  is  becauTe  we  fee 

daily 
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daily  thofc,  who,  united  with  the 
fincereft  attachment,  are  undermin- 
ing by  imperceptible  degrees  all  af- 
feftion,  till  at  length  they  are  as 
pre-eminently  wretched  as  they  were 
^tfirft  pre-eminently  happy;  becaufe 
they  lofe  fight  of  that  refpeft,  that 
iielicacy  of  behaviour,  and  thofe 
little  undefcribable  attentions,  which 
are  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  well  after 
marriage  as  before,  to  keep  alive 
thofe  fenfations  which  were  once 
their  greateft  boaft ;  but  which,  af- 
ter confummation,  are  laid  afide  like 
a  cloak,  which  is  no  longer  of  any 
nfe  after  performing  the  purpofc  for 
which  it  was  worn.  For  thefe  way- 
ward and  wrongheaded  couples-— 
and  there  are  few  cities,  towns,  nay, 

even 
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even  villages,  without  fome  of  thei» 
— let  us  luppofe  in  every  fudi  fpot  a 
Ihrine  eftabliffied,  like  the  oracle  at 
Delpho&)  with  this  addition,  that 
npt  only  the  prophecies,  but  the 
juridical  dedfions,  on  every  queftion? 
ia  litigation  brought  before  it,. 
Ihould  be  decided  with  infallibL- 
lity. 

To  this  fhrine,  then,,  I  would 
invite  all  thefe  paffion-heated  and 
paj/ion-jiirring  couples  to  repair,  and 
at  this  tribunal  bring  to  immediate 
ifliie  thofe  quarrels,  which,  like  Sir 
Roger  rEftrange*s  fable  of  the  larks 
and  the  thruflies,.  might  otherwife 
be  fomented  (at  leafk  as  an  anni- 
verfary,  if  not  ofccncr)  to  the  day 

of 


«f  'fiiek*  deat^ys,  and  4AQt  ehly  t^ 
4xjt,  by  the  eeminusS  jpddkiion  C3f 
^el^  i^fe  fiidi  a  ^etrnt  «s  ^le&ing 
«m  ev«-'ex^mgoifli  bdbre  Ae^^^^lc 
^fke  is  JHtmt  to  the  ^noimd. 

Was  there  an  attendant  on  the 
fiif  ine,  who  was  to  be  entitled  only 
to  a  fmall  gratification  for  each  ap- 
peal to  the  oracle,  I  think  he  would 
foon  become  the  richeft  man  in 
«eher  the  -village,  the  town,  or  the 
city.  The  inconvenience  he  could 
experience,  would  'be  the  ^xceffive 
fetigue  'of  attendance,  not  only 
liirough  the  day  but  through  the 
night ;  for  his  repoie  woifld  ever  'be 
difturbcd  fey  'the  clamorous  appeals 
Ifom  curtain  leftures  hourly  pre- 
ferred 
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feiwd  to  the  oracle,  i^y,  f  would 
not  anfwer  for  it  but  that  fomc,  ^ndio 
had  been  there,  might  quarrel  on 
^^heir  -retwn,  and  again  a^ifit  the 
4irine  bef<H^  they  coitildixeadiiionir. 
A  thou^d  'inftances  miglit  be  lad- 
ducedcf  the  utilhy  of  this/iiippioSed 
-divimty:  Such  as  ^ere  -nliawucd 
peQpk  »e  fo  rude  as  to  drfFer  in 
epnioR  before  company  '(efpecia% 
fingle  perfons)  md,  by  appeaUng, 
-involve  them  in  a  ridiculous  dif- 
^me ;  tsr,  even  if  itheir  childcen  sute 
prefenty  wiU  endeavor  to  intercft 
"them  in  the  caufe,  ^erein^  ;by  fiok- 
ing  a  decided  part,  they  muft  chher 
oSend  -^ther  or  mother,  iGc^  iby 
iilcnce^  both.  In  all  thefe  cafes^ 
tte  fiiort  femeace  of  ^  Go  to  ithe 
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«  oracle/  would  fettle  the  whole 
matter^. 

To  fiich  of  my  fellow-citizens 
who  are  married^  and  to  their  ami^ 
able  partners,  particularly  thofe  who 
fall  under  the  above  defcriptionj,  I 
now  addrefs  myfelf,  and  entreat  that 
they  will,  by  thmking  more  pro- 
perly, prevent  the  pen  of  the  fati- 
rift,  or  the  tongue  of  the  libertine,, 
from  having  it  in  its  power  thus  to 
laih  thefe  ferious  though  ridiculous 
foibles ;  remembering,  that  the  firft: 
and  principal  effort  to  prevent  diC- 
putes,  is,  that  each  be  more  cau- 
tious in  regard  to  their  own  exprefr 
fions  and  behaviour,  and  lefs  agi- 
tated by  thofe  of  their  other  felf. 

I   K.NOW 
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K  N  o  w  a  very  worthy  and  fei?^ 
fible  old  lady,  who  has  often  re- 
marked, in  difjputes  between  mar- 
ried people,,  that,  let  what  will  be 
the  conteft,  the  viftory  belongs  to 
the  party,  which  firft  quits  the 
field. 

WouxD  ye,  my  friends,  confider, 
that  the  quarrel  moft  frequendy 
arifes  from  fome  trifle,  about  which 
both  are  equally  indifferent;  and 
that  it  is  only  pertinacity  of  opi^ 
nion^  and  blind  felf-willed  nature, 
which  expefts  too  muchy  and  gives 
too  little y  that  protrafts  the  dilpute ; 
fiirely  ye  would  blufh  from  very 
fliame,  and  ceafe  to  wound  each 

I  other's 
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odier's  feeiuigs,  upon  pomts^as  ua^ 
important  as  a  difpute  faetween  two 
of  your  own  infants  about  a  top,  or 
ibme  other  toy,  foiiind  by  one  of 
them^  and  daimed  by  the  other. 

It  is  a  favorite  maxim  among  the 
ladies,  that  where  married  couples 
difagree,  die  man  has  every  ad- 
vantage ;  as  he  can,  if  his  home  be 
rendered  difagreeable^  leave  it,  and 
by  company  and  amufements  com- 
penfate  the  lofs  he  experiences  at  his 
own  fire-lidc* 

This  I  folemnly  deny ;  nay,  am 
certain  that  the  reverfe  is  the  truth* 
The  huiband  noay  jindeed  withdraik 

himfeUT 
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himfelffrom  homej  ^nd  fliare  bl 
what  will  foon  cc^e  to  prove  ^mufe^ 
ments,  unlcfe  his  mind  be  callous 
to  every  4omeftic  fenfation  i  and 
thus  be  may  for  a  while  wander 
from  thje  tavern  to  the  brothel ;  but 
whenever  he  juifs  bome^  \n /earth  of 
haffinefs^  he  may  be  aflured  that 
he  will  be  as  often  difappointed* 

Let  thofe,  who  really  poffbfs  the 
incftiniable  ^  blefling  of  domeftic 
peace,  value  it  as  a  jewel  above  all 
price, 

-  L  E  T  not  the  drunkard,  the  liber- 
tine, or  the  gambler,  ever  laugh 
$hem  (particularly  the  hufband)  out 

I    2  ^f 
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df  their  real  blifs,  to  introduce  them 
to  want,  difeafe,  and  mifery^ 

Too  often  have  the  envenomed 
fliafts  of  ridicule,  conveyed,  per- 
haps, in  the  epithets  of  Milkfop^ 
Jerry  Sneak,  Coward,  and  fuch  ex- 
preffioHs  as  thefe,  drawn  away  the 
truly  happy  man-  from  a  fmilingv 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
prefllon,  parqdifaical  fire-fide,  never 
more  to  return,  till  the  dart,  tipt 
with  the  deadly  poifon  of  guilt,  has 
teen  infixed  in  his  bofom,  and 
which,  perhaps,  every  effort  of  his. 
amiable  partner  oould  never  after- 
wards extraft.  And  you,  *  ye  fair 
*  married  dames,^  ever  liften  to  this 

one 
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one  piece  of  advice,  fp  well  en- 
forced by  the  dramatic  poet — let 
yoiir  every  nerve  be  ftrained  to 
make  home  comfortable  and  en- 
gaging to  your  hufljands.  Remem- 
ber, he  <:omes  to  you  to  unbend 
from  the  weightier  cares  of  life> 
which  furrow  his  brow,  with  a  prof- 
peft  of  providing  for  you  and  his 
children.  There  are  little  peculia- 
rities, perhaps,  in  which  he  places 
fome  of  his  pleafures:  anticipate 
that  indulgence;  nay,  make  it  a 
point  of  the  firil  confequence,  that 
he  is  never  thwarted  in  fuch  inno- 
cent recreations.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  difhes  to  which  he  is  par- 
tial :  let  them  be  often  drcflcd  wirii 

I  3  your 
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^your  every  attention;  and,  above 
all,  drefs  yotir  countenance  in  fmiles, 
and  let  no  trivial  and  accidental 
caufe  of  difquiet  make  that  face 
lour  with  .difcoriteiit,  which  he  ex- 

;pe£t8,  nay,  has  a  right  to  expe6t> 
to  behold  adorned  with  chearfulnefs 
upon  hi3  return.  Remember,  the 
fttongeft  tie  you  can  ever  have  upon 
y^ur  hvfbarid,  muft  arife  from  un- 
affofted  and  artlefs  gaiety,  which 

,  he  is  certain  takes  its  rife  from  yoor 

^  fincere  afFeftion  for  him.  It  is  not 
enough  to  gain  your  conqueft,  un- 
lefs  you  make  ufe  of  thefe  mea- 
fures  to  fecure  it.  A  fmall  part 
alone  is  done  when  you  have  obtain- 
ed ^  fatijfband.  The  talk  remains  tP 
lo     ,    X  keep 


♦  *' 


^ 
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keep  pofiefiion ;  nxsv  is  it  difficult, 
if  yaw  piwrc  ygur  regard  by  coi»- 
jugal  fidelity^  and  a  delicate  and 
tender  atitachmenL  Let  not  love 
of  admiration,  or  inherent  ranity, 
<M-  wayward  wilhes  of  any  kind, 
ever  lead  you  to  difplay  a  difpofi- 
tion,  which  may  crofs  your  huf- 
band's  views,  or  four  his  temper. 
Remember,  and  this  remark  is  mu- 
tual, that  the  only  way  to  be  happy 
yourfelves,  is  to  make  each*  other 
happy :  that,  linked  in  an  indiflb- 
luble  chain,  you  will  hereafter  give 
an  account  at  that  tribunal  where 
fubterfuge  and  hypocrify  will  not 
avail,  whether  ye  have  reciprocally 
fomented  the  fatis&6tion,  cafe,  com- 

I  4  fort, 
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fort,  and  happinefs  of  each  odier, 
or,  by  the  rcverfe,  have  become 
your  own  tormentors  j  ^id,  what 
is  worfe,  have,  by  example,  en- 
uiled  mifery  on  your  pofterity. 


o  w 
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eN    THJE    CAUSES    OF    THE    OEPOPU- 
XATION    OF   THE    COUNTRY. 

TO O  true  it  is,  that  the  par- 
tiality for  populous  cities, 
and  the  refinements,  without  which 
mankind,  in  their  prefent  improved 
ftate,  cannot  even  exift,  tend  very 
much  to  the  depopulation  o£  the 
country. 

From  the.higheft  to  the  loweft, 
this  rage  prevails  j  and,  in  my  re- 
tired fituation,  I  have  often  had  it 
objedbed  by  the  fervants  I  have  been 
in  treaty  with,  that  they,  having 


/ 
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been  ufed  to  a  town,  (hoirld  be 
nioped  to  death  in  fuch  a  fblitude^ 
All  this,  in  every  clafs,  is  a  vitiated 
rdea,  and  a  falfe  tafte,  grafted  upon 
princif>res  which  Will'  not  Bear  mi- 
nute inveftigation.. 

The  man  of  farfhion,  whether 
titled  or  n6t,.  qmts  the  feat  of  his 
anceftors'.  The  tufted*  lawn,,  the 
mcandring  dream,  the  verdant  grov«> 
the  gay  parterre,  widi  all  the  beau*- 
tifuUy  diverfified  fcenery  of  wood? 
and  dale,  are  exchanged  for  the  leis 
heakbfu},  though^  more  enehanddg, 
jpqgion  of  St.  Jaanes's. 

T»EKE,  immeifed'  in  ftft6k4, 
^  ADifej  and  -  dUBpaiuoit,  he  *  nok 
^  V.  longer 
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longer  feels  a  relifli  for  the  b^u- 
ties  of  ftatercj  for  the  mufie  of  the 
fongfters  (yd  the  bough,  or  for  the 
pleafores  of  retirement.  Whirling 
round  m  the  vorf  ex  of  fafliion,  ftirft- 
ned  bf  the  btiftle  o£  the  ^  bofy  hrTAht 

*  of  men/  he  heai^s  not  the  ^  ftill 

*  fmallvofce*  of  refleftiofi,  and  often 
itegk<5ts  to  think  at  all,  till  the  tuffl 
of  the  dice  (more  diteftrl  in  efkSk 
than  the  furiotjs  tempeft  which 
may  pefchancd  root  \fp  af  fingk  oak, 
too  ponderous  to  bear  its  Ov^il  weight) 
at  once  difmantles  the  woods  and 
the  gr6v^s,  and  robs  hirti  for  ever 
of  Asit  feat  hcWtofbre,  thr6ugh  i 
fcfig  liri^  of  ilkiftridiis  anceftbrs^ 
the  niaftfem  6f  hlfal  chtdrfulnfefs  atid 
feofpitalhy.  -•^* 
^^.^  I  s 
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I  s  not  this  then  a  falfe  tafte  i 
Can  its  principles  be  defended  ?— 
while  the  country  languifhes  under 
the  lofs  of  thofe  who  are  its  natural 
guardians  and  proteftors,  from  whom 
are  expefted  ufefiil  improvements, 
produftive  of  fuch  effefts  as  will 
provide  the  poor  with  bread,  and 
preferve  them  from  their  ^eateft 
bane,  idlenefs,  and,  in  the  end, 
prove  lafting  advantages  to  the  pof- 
feflbrs,  as  well  as  ornaments  to  the 
face  of  the  country. 

How  many  fmall  families  are 
fupported  by  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fome  great  man !  Trade 
becomes  brifk,  and  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants  wear  a  contii^ual  fmile. 

And 
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And  if  the  ^eat  man  fhould  for- 
tunately prove  alfo  a  good  man,  he 
then  brings  neglefted  morality  and 
religion  into  credit  by  his  example 
and  influence. 

•  I F  all  thefe  things  are  in  the- 
power  of  the  great  and  opulent,  do> 
they  not  aJmoft  wear  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  duty  ?  and  will  not  the 
wealthy  hereafter  be  obliged  to  give 
an  account,,  how  they  have  dilpofed 
of  the  talents,  committed  to  their 
care  ?  Are  we  not  told,  in  an  old- 
fefliioned  book,   that    *  to  whom 

*  much  is  given,,  of  him  much  (hall 
*^ be  required?;' 

And  here  let  me  pay  the  trih 

but€ 
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btite  of  gratitude  to  th<ec,  my  friend 
from  earlifft  youth.  Reader,  were 
tiiere  many  tich  characters,  they 
ivould  refcue  human  nature  from 
the  ftigma  of  that  almoft  univerfal 
depravity  which  now  prevails.  Be- 
nevoius  was  the  Squire  of  the  vil- 
kge  where  I  pafled  my  juvenile 
days.  He  poflefled  a  good  eilate> 
amply  fufficient  to  have  enabled 
him  to  (hare  in  the  diffipation  of 
the  capital,  had  he  been  fo  difpofed^ 
But  Benevolus  had  fuch  a  partiality 
for  his  native  feat,  that  he  feldom 
left  it.  He  was  the  iddi  of  his 
neighbours:  he  was  the  uniform 
friend  of  the  poor  and  needy :  he 
was  a  juft  and  upright  magiftrate. 
How  have  I  heard  the  poor  call 

down 
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^wn  hleflings  on  his  ht$d  I  an^ 
•yet  tke  idle  md  fthe  inciole».t  wqne 
'ever  certain  of  meedr^  with  their 
defeats.  See  him  on  a  Sunday  en- 
ter the  church  (from  which  nocbiAg 
but  ficknefs  ever  kept  him)  between 
^  double  row  of  his  tenants^  faluting 
lum  with  the  profoundeft  refpeft  ^  his 
ftep  firm  and  manly — his  exterior 
iioble  and  engaging — yet  with  fuch 
humility  thrown  into  his  features, 
which  nothing  but  a  knowledge 
that  he  was  then  in  the  prefence 
of  the  King  of  Kings  could  have 
infpired.  During  the  whole  fervice 
his  deportment  was  devout,  and  a 
model  for  thofe  around  him ;  which 
has  often  put  me  in  mind  of  Ad«» 
iiifon*s  Sir  Roger  de  CoVcrly.--r 

Long 
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Long  will  the  parifli  mourn  thy  re- 
moval, Benevolusj  and,  without 
the  leaft  affront  to-  thy  fucceffop, 
thy  dependants  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
again  meet  with  fiich  a  guardian, 
proteftor,  and  giaide  \  How  often 
haft  thou  invited  me  to  thy  feftive 
board,  attended,  as  thy  hofpitality 
ever  was>  by  fobriety  and  decency  !; 
How  often  didft  thou  call  me  to 
affrft  at  thy  concerts,  and»  taught  my 
young  and  unfkilful  hand  to  form, 
thofe  founds  which  have  occafion*- 
ally  become  my  folace  through  all 
the  chequered  fcenes  of  life,  even 
to  this,  very  hour !  Happy,  happy 
days,  never  half  valued  till  more 
weighty  cares,  more  ferious  occu^ 
pations,  and  the  confequent  remo* 

vali 
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val  from  the  venerated  fpot,  have 
taught  me  to  prize,  as  they  defervcd, 
fuch  great  bleffings. 

Another  caufe,  ftill  more  de- 
trimental, prevails,  towards  the  de- 
population of  the  country,  than  that 
which  I  have  mentioned ;  I  mean 
the  demolition  of  fmall  farms,  by 
laying  them  into  large  ones.  Too 
late,  when  the  evil  has  obtained  deep 
root,  may  our  governors  deplore 
that  fome  ftep  was  not  taken  to  re- 
medy this  plan,  fo  deftruftive  to 
population ;  too  late  may  the  land- 
ed gentlemen  lament  their  error, 
by  deftroying  what  may  be  fairly 
deemed  the  very  finews  of  the 
ftate, 

K  It 
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:  It  would  take  fome  time  to  flcetch 
a  part  of  the  pernicious  cfFefts  of 
this  miftaken  policy;  to  defcribc 
them  all  would  exceed  the  bounds 
to  which  I  have  limited  myfelf. 
Take  one  inftance,  which  will  cfta- 
blifh  the  fad. 

A  GENTLEMAN  has  a  large  eflate 
round  his  country  feat ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  five  or  fit. 
fmall  farms  in  the  parifli,  which  do 
not  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  wretch- 
ed, and  not  to  be  fatisfied,  till  he 
has  purchafed  them.  The  fteward 
is  confulted,  and,  obfequious  to  the 
nod  of  his  mailer,  fets  about  it, 
and  at  length,  by  offbrhag  a  great 
price,  and  by  making  the  poffeffion 

of 
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of  tlieir  Ikde  e&sxcs  uneafy  to  the 
dwnerSj  obtains  the  purchafc.  He 
informs  his  maftcr  of  his  fuccefs^ 
g^d  tells  him,  that,  however  large 
the  price,  he  can  enable  him  ftill  to 
make  good  intereft  of  his  money, 
which  may  be  efFeded  alone,  by 
letting  all  thefe  farms  to  one  of  his 
prefent  tenants,  whofe  lands  ap« 
proximate,  and  who  certainly  can, 
by  making  cottages  of  the  houfes  i— 
or,  what  is  ftill  better,  by  their  being 
pulled  down,  and  the  expence  of 
repairs  thus  rendered  unneccffary, 
give  a  greater  rent  than  the  poor 
but  induftrious  man,  who  has  z 
numerous  family  to  maintain  out  of 
the  labours  of  his  hands,  and  the 
fmall  Hock  he  is  enabled  to  keep* 

K  2  This, 
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This,  reader,  I  have  been  a  witnefs 
to.  I  have  feen  the  great  tenant  of 
the  greaf  man  take  poffcffion  of  the 
fmall  farms ;  and,  what  is  more,  have 
feen  the  care-furrowed  poor  man, 
with  his  infant  family,  his  weeping 
partner,  with  his  little  all,  loaded  on 
his  only  cart  -,  his  cows,  his  geefe, 
and  his  fwine,  take  a  long  farewell 
of  that  fpot  on  which  the  difconfo- 
late  pair  had  fondly  hoped,  by  mu- 
tual toil,  to  have  fupported  them- 

K 

felves ;  and,  by  an  early  initiation  to 
labour,  have  made  their  children 
ufeful,  and,  in  their  line,  praife- 
worthy,  I  have  feen  the  mufcles  of 
the  poor  man's  face  convulfed  with 
feelings  too  ftrong  for  concealment. 
But  what  muft  be  their  future  lot ! 

No 
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No  other  fmall  farm  is  to  be  pro- 
cured, fo  general  is  this  deftrudHvc 
plan !  Sonic  wretched  cottage  muft 
receive  them,  and  perhaps,  ulti- 
mately, the  poor  -  houfe  !  Thus 
they  who,  had  they  been  continued 
on  their  farm,  would,  by  unceafing 
toil,  have  contributed  to  defray  the 
burthens  of  the  parilh,  would  be 
obliged  to  become  penfioners  them- 
fclves. 

But  much  farther  does  the  evil 
extend.  Was  it  to  ftop  here,  al- 
though pernicious  in  its  confe- 
quences  to  fociety,  yet  it  would  not 
be  fo  deftrudtivc,  as  in  feveral  re- 
ipeds  yet  to  be  defcribed ;  for  fome 
young  man,  who  by  frugality  had' 
faved  a  few  pounds  in  fcrvice,  and 

K  3  who 
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who  hftd  conncifled  himfelf  with  a 
maiden^  equally  prudent,  might  have 
ftept  iato  one  of  thcfe  farms,  and  by 
fuch  means  have  been  enabled,  with*- 
out  a  crime,  to  enrich  the  country 
with  inhabitants,  by  virtue  of  thcfe 
natural  propenlities  we  all  pofleis. 
Take  away  from  fuch  the  profpeft 
c^.marrymg  and  maintaining  a  wife 
and  family,  they  lofe  their  fenfc  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  look  alone 
to  chance  fruition,  till  time  difcovers 
the  confequences,  when  the  poor 
fellow  leaves  the  fpot  and  flees, 
while  the  haplefs  unwary  girl^  dread* . 
ing  ihame,  and  the  ftruggle  of  pro- 
viding fingly  for  her  helplefs  infant, 
ftrangles  it  at  the  birth.  Direful, 
^emendous  event  I  I  appeal  to  the 

moft 
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moft  learned  in  the  annals  of  this 
country,  whether  thefe  evils  were  fb 
numerous  when  the  number  of  fmall 
farms  was  great,  and  held 'forth  a 
profpeft  of  a  comfortable  home, 
where  every  honeft  defire  between 
the  fcxes  might  be  indulged.  Then 
was  there  fome  inducement  to  the 
fervant  to  be  parfimonious  in  the 
expenditure  of  his  money,  becaufe 
he  had  this  objeft  invariably  in  view. 
Now  the  objeft  has  vaniftied,  the 
man  is  indiflFerent  as  to  matrimony, 
and  too  often  the  alehoufe  carries 
off  aH,  or  perhaps  more  than  he 
has  to  fpare,  to  the  injury  not 
only  of  his  morals,  but  of  his  in- 
tegrity. 

K  4  How 
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How  many  broods  of  poultry, 
and  how  many  litters  of  pigs,  did 
each  fuch  little  family  rear  up,  and 
produce  for  fale,  at  the  neareft  town  1 
whereas,  now,  the  fatted  ftately 
fteers  alone  (doomed  for  the  London 
market)  ftalk  over  the  folitary  and 
half-inhabited  land.  Mr,  Paley,  in 
his  admirable  work,  fays,  'that  in- 

*  creafing  population,  and  the  num- 

*  bers  of  the  people,  are  the  real 

*  riches  of  any  ftate/  Every  one 
muft  acknowledge  the  juftnefs  of 
the  remark,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  you,  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  country,  who  pof- 
fefs  landed  eftates. 

Surely,  if  ever  ye  vifit  your 

rural 
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rural  feats,  if  ever  ye  take  a  circuit 
round  your  domains,  the  fmiling 
look  of  an  infant  peafantry,  and 
the  enlivening  face  of  a  populous, 
when  compared  with  a  folitary, 
country,  would  amply  compenfatc 
tshe  diminution,  which  (if  your  dcr 
fires  are  at  all  bounded)  can  be 
hardly  felt  in  your  income.  I  am 
told  there  is  an  aft  of  parliament, 
which  inflidbs  penalties  on  the  hold- 
ers of  more  than  fuch  a  number  of 
acres.  Why  then  do  the  laws  fleep  ? 
If  it  once  was  thought  expedient  to 
make  fuch  a  law,  I  am  certain  it  is 
equally  fo  to  enforce  it.  And  if 
our  governors  wilh  to  preferve  a 
numerous  peafantry,  and  flop  the  - 
corruption   of  morals^    increafing 

with 
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vith  rapid  ftrides  amongft  the  lowcft 
ranks  of  the  people,  kt  them  turn' 
dicir  thou^ts  to  thi&  fubje&,  and 
begin,  at  home,  that  reformatio^ 
which  can  zlon^  eniurc  laftwg  peace, 
and  the  means  of  future fecurity  fronv 
treacherous  foes>  to  this  ftiU  happf 
and  envied  ifle. 


O  N 
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ON'EXERCISE     AND     TEM* 
P  £  R  A  N  C  £• 

TO  the  opulent,  who  are  too 
often  the  indolent,  few  things 
are  of  more  <?onfequence  than  a  due 
attention  to  exercife. 

When  that  memorable  ctrrfe 
was  pajQTed  upon  our  firft  parents, 
*  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  flialt 
'  thou  eat  bread,'  it  alio  entailed 
a  neceflity  of  exercife  upo»  thofe> 
who,  being  by  their  fituation  re- 
lieved from  manual  labour,  would 
<)tkeFWife  hat^  been  exiempted  {t<im 

thi$ 
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this  univerfal  fentence.  Even  in 
paradife,  where  all  things,  but  man's 
perverfe  will,  were  perfeft,  labour 
was  neceffaryi  for  we  are  told  of 
our  firft  parents,  by  the  divine  Mil- 
ton, that 

*  Under  a  tuft  of  ihade^  that  on  a  green 

*  Stood  whifp'ring  foft,  by  a  frefti  foun- 

'  tain  iide 

*  They  fat  them  down ;  and  after  no  mon 

'  toil 

*  Of  their  fweet  gardening  labonr^  than 

'  faffic'd 
'  To  ncommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  eafi 

*  More  eaj^y  nuhoUfome  thtrft  and  appetite 

*  More  grateful',  to  their  fupper  fruits 

<  they  fell.* 

It  is  true,  beyond  a  poffibility  of 
difpute,  that  the  hunman  frame  is  fo 

fonned. 
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formed,  that  without  fome  bodily 
exertion,  obftruftions  of  the  almoft 
innumerable  veflels  of  our  compli- 
cated fyftem  muft  follow;  as  in  a 
well-conftrufted  piece  of  machinery, 
if  a  flop  is  put  to  any  one  part,  im- 
mediate confufion  muft  arifc,  and 
ihe  whole  will  be  as  certainly  af-^ 
fefted. 

Those  who  are  not  obliged  to 
earn  their  daily  bread,  muft  ftill  find 
out  fome  plan  of  exercife  to  carry 
off  what  would  otherwife  overload 
the  veflels,  when  difeafes  muft  cer- 
tainly follow  I  and  they  will,  by  in- 
dolence,  become  a  prey  to  the  gouti 
dropfy,  apoplexy,  and  that  nume- 
rous train  tof  diforders  from  which 

the 
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the  poor  and  the  laborious  are  almoft 
univerfally  exempted,  and  which  find 
entrance  to  the  bed  of  down  only, 
and  make  all  the  elegancie$  of  lifit 
taflele^  and  infipid. 

Why  has  the  brown  cruft  of  the 
poor  man  ever  been  defcribed  a& 
eaten  with  fo  peculiar  a  relilh  ?  It 
is  becaufe  labour  has  given  him 
^t  appetite,  for  which  the  epicure 
in  vain  feeks  amongft  high-ieafoned 
diihes,  and  the  almoil  countlefs  va- 
riety with  "which  his  table  is  loaded* 
How  many  conftitutions  experience 
a  premature  decay,  fbm  thofe  two 
direful  foes  to  man^  indolence  and 
intemperance ! 

*Eat 
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■.■  ^'Eat  to  live,  and  not  ilve  to 
5  cat/  ihould  be  fixed  in  capital  let- 
ters at  the  fiimmit  of  the  tpwering 
epargne ;  or  repeated  by  ah  atten- 
dant, fimilar  to  him  who  was  ap- 
pointed daily  to  remind  the  king  his 
mailer  that  he  mud  die. 

Was  this  admonition  properly 
aaended  to,  we  Ihould  not  fee  fb 
niany{)alhd  countenances,  and  fwoln 
bodies,  burthened  with  the  e&ds  of 
iadigeftion. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  long  ftandingi 
that  every  man  is  either  a  fool,  or 
Kb  own  phyfician,  fit  forty.  Was 
I  to  attempt  an  application  of  dus 
adage,  it  wotild,  I  fear»  bear  liaj4 
6  upon 
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upon  fo  large  a  fhare  of  my  fcUow- 
citizcns,  that  I  will  not  apply  ir. 
But  as  all  mankind  have  an  in- 
ftinftive  attachment  to  this  life, 
wifely  implanted  by  the  author  of 
our  exiftence,  for  good  andjuftpur- 
pofes,  how  ftrange  is  it,  that  our 
appetites  and  paflions,  joined  to  the 
cnflaving  force  of  habit,  fhould  fo 
overpower  what  we  all  know  to  be 
right,  as  to  engage  us  in  a  plan 
moft  certainly  deftruftive  to  that 
very  exiftence  to  which  we  clings 
like  the  finking  mariner  to  the 
wreck,  with  fuch  extreme  tenacity  1 

Were  the  rules  of  temperance 
and  exercife  duly  attended  to^  the 
drugs  in  the  apothecary's  Ihop  would 

lie 
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Ke  ufelefs :  and  energy,  aftivity,  and 
a  brifk  flow  of  Ipirits,  would  cha- 
rafterife  thofe,  who  now  feel  only  a 
temporary  relief  froni  pain,  by  the 
afliftance  of  that  art,,  which  would 
then  be  chiefly  confined  to  acci- 
dental diforders,  from  which  none 
can  promife  thfemfelves  fecurity,  and 
which  make  indeed  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  emoluments,  of  the  phy- 
fical  tribe^ 

Let  it  not,  however^  be  thought 
that  I  intend  the  fmalleft  farcafm  on 
thofe,  whofe  profeflion  I  venerate 
very  highly,  and  who  ought,  as  they 
defervedly  do,  to  ftand  in  the  moft 
exalted  fphere  in  the  opinion  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  Where  Ihall 
we  find  a  defcription  of  this  clafs 

L  equal 
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equal  to  that  given  us  by  the  juftly 
admired  writer,  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  his 
Library  ?  and  which  I  beg  leave  to 
quote,  as  a  tribute  due  to  fo  valu^ 
able  a  part  of  fociety : 

*  There  Phyfic  fills  the  (pace,    and  far 

♦around, 

*  Pile  above  pile,  her  learned  works  abound, 
'  Glorious  their  aim'— to  aid  the  labouring 

*  heart ; 

*  To  war  with  death,  and  ilop  his  flying 

*  dart ; 

*  To  trace  the  foorce  from  whence  the 

*  conteft  grew, 

*  And  life's  fhort  ieafe  t)n  cafier  terms  re- 

*  new-; 

^  To  calm  the  frenzy  of  the  burning  brainf^; 

*  To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain-; 

*  Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  efforts 

*  brave, 
^  To  eafe  the  vidlira,  no  device  can  fave, 
^  And  fmooth  the  ftormy  paiTage  to  the 

■  *  grave.* 

Tfi* 
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The  habitual  drunkard  Jnhake§ 
<juick  approaches  to  that  '  bourri 
*  from  which  no  traveller  returns,* 
and^  brings  on,  too  often,  that  con- 
fuming  malady,  which  (flattering 
only  to  its  prey)  deftroys  the  lungs, 
-and  waftes  the  human  frame  by  im- 
perceptible degrees.  But  how  few, 
could  the  numbers  be  afcertained, 
fall  a  facrifice  to  this  vice,  com- 
.pared  to  thofe  who  look  down  with 
horror  on  fuch  charafters  as  thefe, 
and  yet  are  equally  culpable,  by  not 
reftraining  a  kindred  appetite  in  thr 
•article  of  eating  1 

The  dignitary  in  the  church, 
lolling  on  his  velvet  culhion,  under 
the  pealing  organ,  and  who  would 

L,  2  Ihudder 
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ftiudder  at  the  idea  of  abfblute  ine- 
briety, yet  thinks  with  glee  of  the 
delicacies  which  await  him  when 
church  is  over,  and  the  table  co- 
vered for  dinner^ 

The  bodies  corporate  of  our  po- 
pulous cities  have  long  been  a  {land- 
ing jeft  of  the  witlings  and  the  ca- 
ricaturifts  of  the  age»  To  me  the 
difference  is  not  fo  great  as  fbme 
may  imagine,  whether  the  body  is 
undermined  by  inebriety,  attended 
by  its  conftant  companion,  derange- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  or 
whether  it  is  equally  weakened  by  a 
load  of  indigefted  food  piled  up  in 
the  ftomach,  which,  although  it  does 
not  produce  the  madneis  and  dif- 

iradion 
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traction  which  wine  and  ftrong  drihk 
occafion^  yet  opprefles  the  foul  with 
fuch  a  weight)  that  the  man,  with 
his  eyes  fet,  and  panting  for  breath 
under  his  ponderous  burthen,  be- 
conmes  little  better  than  merely  an 
animal.  In  one  refpeffc  the  animal 
is  the  better  character,  for  the  brute 
creation  know  when  they  have  c- 
nough,  and  feldom  overgorge  them- 
felves,  but  lie  down  fatisfied  with 
what  nature  requires. 

A 
Could   men  be  perfuaded  to 

rife  from  the  pleafures  of  the  table 

with  an  appetite,  they  would  find 

ib  much  comfort,  that,  when  they 

took  into  the  fcale,  how  much  they, 

by  this  means,  contributed  to  lon- 

L  3  gevity, 
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gevity,  I  Ihould  fuppofe  iio  grati- 
fication of  the  palate  could  coun- 
terbalanoe  the  advantages.  To  this 
let  there"  be  added  fiich  hours  as 
Nature  intended  for  reft,  and,,  in- 
ftead  of  confuming  the  night  in 
company^  and  fleeping  but  the  bcft 
part  of  the  day,  be  advifed  to  re- 
tire early  to  repofe,.  and  with  the 
plowman  in  the  morning,  liften  to 
die  early  ferenade  of  the  lark.  Cal- 
culation has  proved  how  many  years 
would,  by  thefe  means,  be  added  to 
a  man's  waking  exiftence.  Should 
the  fons  of  feafting  plead,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
leave  off  cuftoms  to  which  they 
have  been  fo  long  habituated,  let 
them  recoiled  the  remarkable  in- 

ftancc 
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ftance  of  that  noble  Venetian  Lewis 
Cornaro,  who,  widi  a  bad  conftitu- 
tion,  weakened  by  repeated  excefs^ 
began  a  reformation  at  forty  years, 
of  age,  and,  by  perfeverance  in  a' 
plan  of  temperance  and  excrcife,. 
lived  to  be  a  very  old  man  5  -  which 
proves  at  once,  that  it  is  poflible  to 
difcontinue  them,  inveterate  as  they 
may  be,  and  burft  the  cl^ains,  how- 
ever mafly,  by  which  we  fuffer  our- 
ielves  to  be  bownd* 

Yet  will  the  epicure  ftill  fcaft, 
and  the  dignitary  ftill  reckon  upon 
his  delicacies,  and  the  different  of- 
ficers of  the  bodies  corporiafte  ftill 
enjoy  their  tiiltfe  and  their  venifon. 
Still  will  the  nfght  be  wafted  in 

L  4  com- 
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company  j  and  the  morning,  lb  of* 
ten  Tung  and  celebrated  both  by 
ancient  and  modern  authors,  be 
dozed  away  in  deep  and  inienfi- 
bility ;  and  my  antiquated  and  ruf^ 
ticated  notions  be  treated  with  dif- 
dain.  Well,  then,  if  it  muft  be  fo, 
I  can  only  heave  a  figh  of  pity  for 
my  fellow-creatures ;  ftill  confcious, 
whilft  truth  remains  afcertainable, 
that  the  beft  of  the  argument  is  on 
my  fide;  begging  only,  that  ye, 
who,  like  fuicides  (pardon  the  ex- 
preffion)  arc  carelefs  of  the  true 
means  of  prolonging  your  exiflence, 
and  who  may  be  called  galley-flaves, 
chained  to  the  oar  of  your  appetites 
and  pafCons,  would  believe  the  mo- 
tive which  actuated  the  writer  to  be 

that 
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that  of  the  moft  unfeigned  rqgard 
•ibr  your  welfare,  with  the  hope> 
though  perhaps  a  vain  hope^  that 
in  fome  inftantes  the  admonitions, 
here  innparted,  may  have  their  due 
and^prpper  tSt&. 
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ON    HUMANITY    TO    ANIMALS^. 

IT  is  of  the  firft  confequence,  in» 
training  up  the  youth  of  both 
fexes,  that  thejr  be  early  infpired 
with  humanity,  and  particularly  that 
its  principles  be  implanted  ftrongly 
in  their  yet  tender  hearts,  to  guard 
them  againft  inflifting  wanton  pain 
on  thofe  animals,  which  ufe  or  ac- 
cident may  occafionally  put  into 
their  power. 

How  many  difpofitions  have  been 
/ormed  to  cruelty,  from  being  per- 
mitted to  tear  off  the  wings  of  flies, 

whipping 
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whipping  eats  and  dogs,  or  tying  » 
ftring  to  the  kg  of  a  bird,  and  twirU 
ing  it  roynd  till  the  thigh  is  torn: 
from  the  bleedixig  body  !  .  How 
highly  i^ceflary  is  it  for  parents  ta- 
watch  with  anxious  care  over  their 
offspring,  and  flrcnuoirfly  .to  op-#^ 
pofe  fuch  habits  as  thefc  (though 
they  often  arife  from  noere  childifti 
imitations,  rather  than  from  a  had 
heart)  and  to  ftifle  in  the  birtk 
every  wi{h  and  defirc  to  inflid  tor*- 
nire,  or  even  giw  unncQeiJary  pun  I 

I  HAVJB,  &tn  one  mftance  to  the 
contrary.  It  was  of  an  acmabfe 
young  lady,  with  whom  fitch  care 
was.  taken  to  keep  her  fejafibili^ 
awake*  i&at  ihe  was  in  a  contteusil 

agitation^ 
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agitation^  by  thofe  unavoidable  ac- 
cidcnts  which  animals  experience; 
but  this  fo  rarely  happens^  that  the 
danger  lies  on  the  other  fide,  and 
there  is  little  fear  of  fuch  a  quality 
4)eing  carried  too  far.  This  ten- 
dency to  cruelty,  fo  direful  in  its 
cffefts  to  young  minds,  *  grows  with 
'  their  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with 
•  their  ftrength,*  till,  by  the  time 
boys  arrive  at  manhood,  they  have 
loft  all  thofe  fenfitive  perceptions^ 
which  do  honor  to  human  nature. 
Young  mafter  muft  have  a  little 
liorfe  to  ride,  and  a  j&vorite  fpaniel 
to  accompany  him  5  thefe  alter- 
nately commit,  what  he  terms  faults^ 
and,  becaufe  they  are  his,  he  is  to 
chaftife  them  as  he  thinks  proper. 

If 
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If  the  young  gentleman  is  heir  tor  sr 
good  eftate,  the  domeftics  look  up 
to  him  as  their  future  matter,  and^ 
not  daring  to  difpleafe  him,  he  is. 
ibon  initiated  by  the  fervants  into 
the  *  art  of  ingcnioufly  tormenting ' 
all  forts  of  animals,  fuch  as  tying 
cats  together  by  their  tails,  which, 
irritates  them  to  fight,  or  by  Ihoe- 
ing  them  with  walnut -ihells  3  an 
owl  is  to  be  attached  to  the  back  of 
a  duck,  which  of  courfe  dives  in 
hopes  of  exonerating  itfelf,  and  the 
owl  follows,  and  when  both  return 
to  the  furface,  the  wet,  but  tor- 
tured owly  affords  wonderful  fatif- 
faftion  to  the  young  fquire  and  his 
ailbciates^  Badger-baiting  is  fuc* 
ceeded   by  bull-baiting,   and  our 

hero 
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Kero  is  at  length  ufhered  into  that 
iiabk  diverfion,  the  folace  of  fomc 
of  our  nobility,  yet  the  difgrace  of 
this  kingdom,  the  coclo-pit,  whercs 
-amidft  dreadful  oaths  and  execra** 
tions,  he  eompleats  a  charafter 
which  is  rfbove  all  fear  of  fliame  or 
humanity.  He  is  fo  well  taught  te 
laugh  at  the  diftreffes  and  infirmi- 
ties of  his  fellow-creatures,  that  he 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  glorious  a6t 
to  drive  over  aa  old  woman,  ftiould 
fhe  happen  to  be  too  decrepit  te 
cfcape  the  career  of  his  phaeton^ 
and  his  fupreme  delight  is  to  fee 
two  human  beings  expofed  naked 
'Upon  a  llage,  and  ufing  die  moit 
fkilfuLcfForts  to  knock  each  other 
<m  the  head.  What  a  Ihout  rends 
lo  the 
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the  air  when  one  has  laid  his  anta^^ 

gonift^  for  a  time,  breathlefs  on  the 

ftage,   with    the   blood    ftreaniing 

from  the  wound!  In  vain  do  we, 

who  afe  not  initiated  into  the  fu** 

j>reme  feltcity  of  fuch.  fcenes,  •  look 

•around  to  find  out  that  pleafure.  of 

.which  we-can  form  no  idea..   But 

furely,  amongft  the  fofter  difpofi*- 

tions  of  the  other  fex,  we  fhall  never 

'find  the  Icaft  tendency  to  cruelty. 

Yet  are  the  ladies-  of  this  iiland  not 

•jcxemptj  although  I  am  proud  to 

boaft,  that  there  are  'no  women  in 

the  known  world,  who  poffefs  fb 

much  delicacy  and  fenfflDJlity ;  and 

'yet,  in  fome  inftances,  I  cannot  eifr- 

culpate  them.     Do  they  not  con*- 

&ie   the  feathered   warblers  in  a 

<:agc. 
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cage,  barring  them  from  freedom^, 
their  inherent  right,  and  from  thofc 
employments  to  which  inftinftive 
nature  fo  ftrongly  impels  them  ?  Will 
the  lark  carol  with  that  energy,  oh 
one  poor  fod  in  his  wire  prifon,  as 
when  he  foars  into  the  fky  till-  his 
flight  is  imperceptible  ?  I  have 
known  fcveral  of  my  female  friends 
ambitious  of  a  curious  colleftion  of 
infefts.  What  was  the  confequence  i 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  you 
fee  their  drcfling- rooms  adorned 
with  a  number  of  thofe  beautiful 
flutterers,  ftuck  through  with  large 
pins  i  and  I  have  feen  my  fair 
friends  exulting  in  having  caught 
one  with  variegated  colours,  holding 
his  wings  after  he  was.  impaled,  left 

the 
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the  agonies  of  expiring  life  fhould 
injure  his  beauty  after  death.  li 
the  lady  fond  of  angling  ?  fhe  takes 
her  ftation  by  the  fide  of  the  mur- 
muring'  ftream,  and,  with  the  ut- 
mort  unconcern,  forces  the  barbed 
hook  through  the  defencelefs  body 
of  the  writhing  worm,  and  there  it 
muft  remain,  in  torture,  as  a  bait 
for  the  fifh ;  for,  fhould  death  put 
a  period  to  its  exiftence,  it  is  no 
longer  fit  for  ufe,  and  muft  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  another  fufierer.  Can 
there  be  a  more  dreadful,  a  more 
ingenious  piece  of  torture  contrived 
than  this  ?  yet  will  they  tell  you, 
with  a  laugh,  it  is  only  a  worm.  Is 
pain  then  confined  to  beings  of  a 
larger  bulk  ?  Has  not  the  worm  a 

M  body. 
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bb€]y>  ift  all  ils  parts  exquifitdy 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Providence  ? 
fih&kefpeare  fays> 

■       •  Whilft  the  poor  worm^  which  we 

*  tread  upon, 

*  In  corporal  faff 'ranee  feels  a  pang  as 

*  great 

«  As  when  a  giant  dies.' 

It  is  furely  unpleafant  to  refleft, 
that  there  are  hardly  any  of  thofe 
/ports  which  gentlemen  purfue,  but 
are  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  fome 
animal  or  another.  The  hawk  flies 
at  the  trembling  pigeon  j  the  quick- 
fcented  hound  purfues  the  timid 
hare  through  all  her  doubles  s  the 
pcnnter^  with  inflated  nollrilj  finds 
the  partridge  in  the  (lubble^  and 

man 


fnan>  muft  be  gratified  by  nothing 
lefs  than  the  death  of  die  animahr 
fubmitted  to  his  wilL  The  race-^ 
horfe  ftrains  his  every  mufcle,  ever 
to  torment,  and  fleets  over  the 
courfe  with  a  Ipeed  almoft  incre- 
dible i  but  his  aftonifhing  fwifthels 
is  of  no  ufe  to  the  fober  part 
of  mankind.  The  fums  allowed 
by  our  former  fovercigns,  granted 
from  a  wife  motive,  to  improve  th^ 
breed  of  hories,  no  longer  are  ex- 
pended with  that  view  5  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  train  up  an  expen- 
five  breed,  calculated  only  to  ruin 
thofe  who  have  not  been  initiated 
into  the  myfteries  of  the  turf.  Whilft 
the  animals  themJelves,  kept  in  an 
unnatural  ftate^  inftead  of  ranging 

M  2  abroad 
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abroad  in  the  fields^  pafs  a  ufelefs 
cxiftenccj  and  are  kept  in  health  by 
phjrfic,  and  by  periodical  returns  of 
exercife3  the  only  employment  for 
boys,  brought  up  in  wickednefs,  and 
idlenefs,  and  gaming. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  in- 
humanity,  which  all  ranks,  except 
the  poor  and  indigent,  (land  accufed 
of :— This  is  the  cuftom  of  travel- 
ling poft.  How  have  I  feen  the 
trembling  chaife-horfc  panting  for 
breath,  ^very  limb  fliattered  by  the 
hardne^  of  the  H)ad,  come  reeking 
into  the  inn-yard,  and  nearly  ex- 
piring under  the  extreme  exertion 
to  which  he  has  been  driven !  his 
(ides  bleeding  with  the   fpurs   or 

lafhes 


lafhes  of  the  unfeeling  poft-boys ! 
every  mufcle  and  tendon  quivering 
with  convulfive  agony !  In  vain  h 
he  offered  food ;  his  mouth  is  parched 
with  thirft  and  duft,  he  reftifes  fuC» 
tenance,  water  he  is  denied,  becaufe, 
it  would  probably  put  an  end  to  his 
cxiftence,  and  he  is  preferved  for 
future  and  conftant  torment.  But 
there  muft  be  fome  great  caufe,  a 
ftranger  would  fay,  fome  very  good 
reafon,  why  horfcs  have  been  driven 
{o  unmercifully.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  conftant  cuftom  of  thofe, 
who  by  their  fituations  can  afford 
it,  to  tip  the  poftillion  an  extraor- 
dinary gratuity,  for  which  fum  he 
would,  at  any  time,  flog  his  horfes, 
who  muft  fuffer  in  proportion,  till 

they 
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Aey  nearly  expire  under  the  torture. 
Inhuman  cuftom !  barbarous  polite* 
neis !  dreadful  efFeA  oifolijbed  man« 
ners !  I  have  myfelf  no  doubt,  that 
we  muft  inevitably  hereafter  give 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
Our  time,  and  the  motives  upon 
which  we  afted,  and  that  thofe 
who  thus  unfeelingly  indulge  thern*- 
felves  in  fuch  procedures  towards 
the  brutal  creation,  when  no  caufe 
of  moment  demands  fuch  exertions, 
will  be  called  upon  to  anfwer  for 
thofe  mercilefs  lalhes,  and  for  thofe 
excruciating  pangs,  wantonly  in* 
fli£bed  upon  the  unccHiipIaining  am* 
mals,  by  whom  they  are  fo  fwiftly 
drawn. 

These 
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These  poor  creatures^  alas !  ex^ 
pericnce  no  advantage  from  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  fourth 
commandment  i  but,  by  the  force 
of  all-ruling  fafliion>  are  doomed 
to  fuffer  more  on  that  day  than 
on  any  other*  But  ihall  not  this 
double  breach  of  the  laws  of  Hea*. 
vcn  and  humanity  meet  with  double 
retribution,  in  the  future  difpenfa* 
tion  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ? 
While  the  gentleman  turns  with 
horror  from  the  brutal  carman, 
infiiding  unmerited  puniflimenc 
on  his  faithful  horfes,  let  him  re- 
fleft,  that  he  is  himfelf  more  cul* 
pable  in  the  praAice  above-men* 
cloned^  becaufc  his  education  ought 
lo  to 
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to  have  inculcated  better  princi* 
pies. 

Let  not  thefe  refleftions  be  called 
too  ftrong,  or  too  fcvere — the  caufe 
of  humanity  (the  caufe  of  every 
thinking  and  confiderate  man)  demands 
it.  So  various,  fo  complicated  are 
the  evils  under  which  the  domeftic 
animals  fufFer  by  the  hand  of  man, 
that  no  expreflion  can  be  too  forcible 
to  rcfcue  them  from  the  cruelties 
under  which  they  fo  often  Ian- 
guifh. 

•  In  the  preface  to  this  book,  I 
declared  that  I  had  no  motive  but 
the  good  of  mankind  in  view,  when 

I  took 


J 


\ 
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I  took  up  my  pen — the  fam 
tive  has  conduced  me  throuj 
vrhole. — I  have  not  the  lea 
of  perfonality,  my  aim  alone 
if  poflible,  to  ftem  the  curi 
vice  and  folly. 

I F  I  have  deferved  well 
fellow  -  citizens^    and    fhoul< 
voice  of  the  public  applau 
little  labours^  I  (hall  be  ampl 
tified. 

Should  I  have  over-rat 

trifling  abilities,  I  fhall  ftil] 

my  ngiotives    for    my   confo 

Unknown,  and  therefore  con 

from  perfonal  contempt^  I  iha 

N 


i 
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make  my  own  heart  eafy,  witli  the 
reflcdion,  that  as  my  fole  objeft 
was  the  good  of  others,  no  felf- 
xeproach  can  ever  harrafs  my  bo- 
ibm,  or  give  me  one  mome^';s  dif- 
>dguiet. 
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O  a  large  and  honourable  clafs 
of  the  community,  to  pcrfons 
'^  confiderablc  in  reputation,  important 
^  by  their  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
^mcndable  for  the  decency  of  their 
>: general  condudl,  thefe  flight  hints 
^are  refpeftfuUy  addrefled.  They 
are  not   intended  as  a  fatire  upon 

B  vicc> 
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yicty  or  a  ridicule  upon  foUy^  being 
written  neither  fdf  thi  fooliffi:  nor  tlie 
vicious.  The  fubje£b  is  too  ferious 
for  ridicule;  and  thofe  tp  whom  it  is 
addrefled  are  too  refpefbable  for 
fatire.  It  is  recommended  to  the 
Confideratidn  of  thofe  who,  filling 
the  higher  ranks  in  life,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the 
manners  of  the  reft  of  the  world  arc 
to  be  fafhibned. 

The  mafs  of  mankind,  in  moft 
places,  and  in  mod  conditions  of 
life,  is  perhaps  chiefly  compofcd  of 
what  may  bfc  termed  good  kind  of 

people  \ 
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plfU^^  f6r  perforiaf  <yf  frfay  flaf iftctis 
wickednds  ^tt  tflmoft  ^i  isiii  ti 
thofc  of  very  eminent  picfy:  to 
the  latter  of  thefc,  admonition  were 
inipfertincnt  $  to  tWe  fortncr  it  Were 

fopeffluous;  'tHefc  rtm^rks,  th&e- 
toTCy  arc  pfincipally  ifrritteh  with  a 
View  to  tbofe  peffohs  ot  rank  and 
fortwAS  who  live  ii^ithiti  the  f eftrairits 
^f  m6ral  obligation,  and  acknow- 
ledge tie  truth  of  the  Chf  iftian  reli- 
gion 4  and  who,  if  in  certain  inftances 
4hfcy  allow  themfelV^es'  in  practices 
ijot  compatible  with  a  ftrift   pro- 

feffioti  bt  Chriftianity,  feem  to  do  it 
J^^ther  from  habit  and  want  of  re- 

fi  a  ilcdion. 
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fleftion^  than  either  from  diflbelief 
of  its  doftrines,  or  contempt  of  its 
precepts. 

Inconfideration^  Fafhion,  and  the 
World,  are  three  confederates  againft 
Virtue,  with  whom  even  good  kind 
of  people  often  contrive  to  live  on 
excellent  terms :  and  the  fair  repu* 
tation  which  may  be  obtained  by  a 
complaifant  conformity  to  the  pre- 
vailing  pra<5tice,  and  by  mere  de- 
corum of  manners,  without  a  ftrid 
attention  to  religious  principle,  is  a 
conftant  fource  of  danger  to  the  rich 
and  great.     There  is  fomething  al- 

moft 
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moft  irrefiftibly  feducing  in  the  con- 
tagion of  general  example  :  hence 
the  neceffity  of  thjit  vigilance,  which 
it  is  the  buiinefs  of  Chriftianity  to 
quicken  by  inceffant  admonition, 
and  of  the  world,  to  lay  afleep  by 
the  perpetual  opiates  of  eafe  and 
pleafure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  one  of  the 
moft  laudable  objeds  of  human  am- 
bition ',  yet  even  this  really  valuable 
blefling  is  fometimes  converted  into 
a  fnare^  by  inducing  a  treacherons 
fecurity  as  foon  as  it  is  obtained. 
A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in 

ft 

B  3    ^  upon 


6  ^h$vf^i  m  th$ 

upon  f  be  fojui  vben  it  baa  oacr 
ac(}uired  the  good  opudon  ef  fn^n**^ 
kkid>  if  llie  acquifitton  of  that  good 
opinioa  was  the  laltimate  end  of  its 
endeavours*  Furfuic  is  at  an  endl 
when  the  obj^d  is  in  pofleffion  ^  for 
he  is  not  likely  to  ^*  prefs  forward**" 
who  thinks  he  has  already  **  at- 
«  tained/*^  The  love  of  worldly 
rejHitation,  and  the  dcfire  of  God'a 
favour,  have  this  fpecific  difference,, 
that  in  the  latter,  the  pofleffion  al- 
ways augments  the  defirc ;  and  the 
ipiritual  mind  aocounts  nothing  done 

while  any  thing  remains  undone. 

But 


I 
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Bi^t  after  all^  ^  fa^ir  UfttPy  andthf 
fypport  of  jaiunfccrs,  i$  pbviQvfly  « 
dccqitful  depcnd^ce ;  for  a^  every 
iodividual  muft  die  ^  Iv^nfelf^ 
f^ld  an^er  for  bim^j  J^od;i  thefe 
iooaginary  refources  w^l  ff  il>  juft  at 
tfhe  -moment  when  they  could  liavc 
^e^  of  any  ufe.  A  gqod  ^eput^* 
tioo>  evei;!  without  iiiternal  pkty^ 

'^puld  be  wprth  obtai^ingj  if  the 
trib\in^  pf  heaven  yrere  faihioqec^ 
^er  the  i^aaner  of  ^yman  courts 
of  judicature.  If  at  the  general 
judgmeuit  ^lye  were  to  be  trie^  by  a 
jury  of  our  fellow  mortalsj  it  would 
be  but  common  prudence  to  fecure 

B  4  their 
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their  favour  at  any  price.  But  it  canr 
now  ftand  us  in  little  ftead  in  the 
great  day  of  decifion^,  as  it  is  the 
confummation  of  infinite  goodnefsi 
not  to  abandon  us  to  the  mercy  of 
each  other*s  fcntence ;  but  to  refervc 
us  for  bis  final  judgnient  who  knows 
every  motive  of  every  aftion  $  who 
will  mtike  ftrift  inquifition  into  fin- 
cerity  of  heart,  and  uprightnefs  of 
intention ;  in  whofe  eyes  an  ineffec- 
tual prayer,  or  a  powerlefs  wifti,  will 
outweigh  the  moft  fplendid  profef* 
fiODj  or  the  moil  dazzling  afbion*. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every 

degree 
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degree  of  human  virtue  which  ope»- 
rates  favaurably  on  fociety,  whatever 
be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the 
aAor ;  and  we  fhould  gladly  com- 
mend every  degree  of  goodnefs^ 
though  it  be  not  fquared  by  our 
own  rules  and  notions.  Even  the 
good  adions  of  fuch  perfons  as  are 
too  much  aftuated  by  a  regard  to 
appearances^  are  not  without  their 
beneficial  efFefts.  The  righteoufnefs 
of  thofe  who  occupy  this  middle  re- 
gion of  morality  certainly  exceeds 
the  righteoufnefs  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees;  for  they  are  not  only 
ezaft  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many 

reipeda 


re^ftsfuifii  thewdgiukr  mmfa 

ihey  pfte9  <f  bear  gUcUyj  ^d  49 
5^  injiny  di^ngs/'  Yet  I  an?  ^rajd  | 
^^  fee  fought  feycr>e  ki  rconarf&wg 
ij^t^  vfL  general  ^ofejchafa^ers  19 
fthe  NewTeftanoieivtx  of  .whofe  fujtun 
cqndif \P0  fl9  vciy  <:Qmfort^Jc  )^^pe 
i$  g^ve09  f%e^  to  havje  i^Qco  .tak£ii> 
not  from  the  pcofligate^  die  abfa-** 
(donod^  and  the  iiiCbonaurablej  boi 
f9)i9  fit^t  .diQce^t  jdais  .comaiQnljr 
4irfcrfeed  by  %\^  termed  gvod  /or/  ijf 

<cr  ifi  wAiicfe  yirpip  aRpcar5,:if4t.49Cf 

t^otiprcdoflow^*  The  youog  Ryl^ 

was 
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was  eotainl^  one  of  ibe  fiift  of  Jdiis 
or4«r;  «»4  yiet  «r/e  mc  left  in  daifc 

ThejiCh  m^n  wbo  built  iiim  bfriif 
and  ftooeibouiest  ^od  x>n|.y  profyfed 
ft)  4»]n9iib}f  jthe  fii^l  oii^oymeiai:  ojfdiac 
^SWc,  ?#cb^  perhaps,  he  had 
v^iy  fajy-ly  p^lgiiae.d,  mig^tf  have 
bftBO,  j5br  ^U  4ihaJ:  iippear$  to  the  porjr 
tr^uy,  ^  vfry  ^ood  fijft  ^f  rn^ns  .9^ 

te#»  if  we  ^?y  judge  of  bio)  by 
^^itudes  who  liv/e  {vcectfely  for  the 
^une  purpoies^  aiid  yep  enjoy  ^  g(^ 
degree  of  ci^dit,  and  are  rather  coqi^ 

fidered  a3obje6b4>f  admiration  than 
cf  cenfure* 

But 
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>  But  the  moft  alarming  inftance  is 
that  of  the  fplendid,  and  not  illibe- 
ral epicure,  who  was  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
fumptuoufly  every  day.  He  com- 
mitted no  enormities  that  have  been 

tranfmitted  to  us  -,  for  that  he  dined 

( 

well,  and  dreffed  well,  could  hardly 
incur  the  bitter  penalty  of  eternal 
mifery.  That  his  expences  were 
fuitable  to  his  ftation,  and  his  fplen- 
dour  proportioned  to  his  opulence, 
does  not  exhibit  any  objeftioii  to 
his  charafter.  Nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  refufed  the  crumbs  which 
Lazarus  folicitcd;  on  the  contrary,  it 

is 
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is  probable  that  the  reputation  of  his 
bounty  drew  the  needy  petitioner  to 
his  gate.  H^re  is  magnificence 
which  is  uncenfurablc,  and  here  is 
bounty  which  is  meritorious.  And 
yet  this  man,  on  an  authority 
which  we  are  not  permitted  to  quef- 
tion,  is  reprcfentcd,  in  a  future  ftate, 
as  lifting  up  bis  eyes,  being  in  torments. 
His  punifhment  feenis  to  have  been 
the  confequence  of  an  irreligious, 
worldly  fpirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by 
the  fgftneffes  and  delights  of  life.  It 
was  not  becaufe  he  was  rich,  but 
becaufe  he  trufted  in  riches  3  it  was 
aot  that  he  was  uncharitable,  but 

that 


t4  fl^i^hii  off  PU 

thit  hid  ch«ity  vfH^iS  Hit  prmaj>K 
which  alcme  coxdd  fanaiff  it.  Hi^ 
Ticws  terminated  httt  i  ihii  wdrWi 

fpad,  and  this  World's  apflittnti, 
t^ere  the  motives  and  the  tad  of  hisr 

aftionis.  He  forgot  God;  hi  ^zi 
deilitute  of  piety ;  and  the  albfcnce 
of  this  great  arid  firft  ptinfeiple  df 
human  a&iens,  rendered  his  fl)in« 
ing  deed*,  howevftr  they  might  be 
admired  among  men^  of  ho  vahifc 
.  in  the  fight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  nK>re  conmioif/ 
or  more  dangerous^  than  thait  an  un* 
reftrained  indulgence  of  aippetrte  i^ 
7  generally 
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hixrcistifi^  iM  tfierctftil  ttrhptr.  Kdr 
rt  thcrt  any  ot)rWion  irittfe  faHc  ttiS 
more  fetaf,  6J-  wKich  demandsf  to  bfc 
more  ftcadily  cohtror^ef  ted>  thanr  that 
libeftftfifm  and  good-nature  2tt6  na^ 
toral  and  nec^iiTafy  a^ffociate^.  For 
after  all  that  corrupt  poets^  and 
m6rc  corrupt  phildfophers,  have 
t61d  US  of  the  blandifhments  of  plea^ 
flire,  and  of  its  tendency  to  fofteri 
the  temper^  and  htintianize  the  afiec- 
tiOAsi  it  is  certain^  that  nothing 
hirdcns  the  Heart  Kke  exceffivt  and 
ttebbuiidod  Ithcury^ ;  and  K6  who  te-^ 
(tski  the  fewcft  gratifications  to  his 

own 
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own  voluptuoufnefsy  will  generally 
be  found  the  lead  fufceptible  of 
tendernef^  for  the  wants  of  others* 
The  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exad 
proportion  to  the  difiblutenefs  at 
Caprese,  And  it  is  not  lefs  notori- 
euSy  that  the  Imperial  fiddler  became 
inore  barbarous^  as  he  grew  more 
profligate.  Profperhy,  fays  the 
Arabian  proverb^  fills  the  heart  till 

it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the  n)oft 
dangerous  pits  and  fnares  for  human 
virtue  are  thofe,  which  are  fo  co- 
vered over  with  the  flowers  of  prot- 
perous  fortune^  that  it  requires   a 

cautious. 
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cautious  foot^  and  a  vigilant  eye, 
to  cfcape  thewu 

Even  Ananias  and  Sa^ira  were^ 

1  doubt  n6t,  wdl  eftcemed  in  fo- 

ciety  5  for  it  was  enough  to  eftablifh 

a  very   eonfiderable  reputation   te 

fcli  even  part  of  their  poflfeffions  for 

Teligious  purpofes :    but   what   an 

alarm  does    it  fotand  tb  hypocrify, 

that  inftead  of  being  rewarded  for 

what  they  brought,  they  were  pu- 

nifhed  for  what  they  kept  back! 

And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  thia  de« 

•ideitful  pair  are  not  the  only  one;, 

uipon  whotn  a  good  adion,  without 

C  a  pure 


^ 
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a  pure  intention^  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution* 

,  For  though  outward  actions  are 
the  furefty  and  to  human  eyes  the 
only  evidences    of   finccrity,    yet 
Chriilianity  is  a  religion  of  motives 
and  principles.    The  Gofpel  is  con- 
tinually referring  to  the  hearty  as  the 
fource  of  good ;   it  is  to  the  poor  in 
ffirity  to  the  pure  in  hearty  that  the 
divine  blefiing  is  annexed.    A  man 
may  correfl:  many  improper  pracr 
ticesj  and  refrain  from  many   im- 
moral adions^  from  merely  human 
motives;   but^  though  this  partial 

amend* 
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amendment  is  not  without  its  ufes^ 
yet  this  is  only  attacking  fymptoms^ 

and  neglefting  the  mortal  difeafe,. 
But  to  fubdue  a  worldly  temper,  to 
control  irregular  dcllrcs,  and  to  have 
.a  clean  heart,  is   to  extinguifh  the 

fcul,  and  fpirit,  and  effence  of  fin. 
Totally  to  accomplijh  this,  is,  per- 
haps;,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  perfcdion  ;  but  to  attempt 
it  (with  an  humble  reliance  on  fupe- 
rior  aid),  is  fo  far  from  being  an  ex- 
travagant or  romantic  flight  of  virtue, 
that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  of 
every  ordinary  Chriftian.  And  this 
perfedtion  is  not  the  Icfsreal,  bccatifc 

C  2  it 
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it  is  a  point  which  feems  conftantly 
to  recede  from  our  aJ)proachcs« 
Our  highcft  attainments,  inftead  of 
bringing  us  **  to  the  mark,"  only 
teach  us  to  remove  the  mark  to  a 
greater  diftance,  by  giving  u$  more 

humbling  views  of  ourfelves,  and 
more  exalted   conceptions   of  the 

flate  which  we  are  labouring  after. 
I'hough  the  progrcfe  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  perpetual  in  this  world, 
the  adlual  attainment  is  refcrved  for 
a  better.  And  this  reftlefs  dcfirc  of  a 
happincfs  which  we  cannot  reach, 
and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfeftion 

which  W€  cinnot  attain,  are  among 

the 
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the  oiany  arguments  for  a  future 
(tate^  which  feem  to  come  little  fliorit 
cf  abfolut?  dcmonftration. 


£ut  I  muft  remember^  that  this  i& 
not  a  fermon,  but  a  mere  fuperficial 
cfiay.  I  am  neither  an  old  man>  a 
clergyman,  nor  a  methodift,  fo  that 
it  is  at  leaft  pqffible  that  I  may  be 
neither  adluated  by  morofenefs,  felf- 
intereft^  nor  enthufiafm.  I  live 
much  in  the  worlds  and  have  as 
much  fatisfadion  in  its  lawful  plea** 

fures,  and  permitted  indulgencies> 
as  other  men.  I  endeavour  to  cul* 
tivate  the  greateft  candour  for  tlic 

C   3  opinions. 
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opinions,  and  affeftion  for  the  per- 
fbns  of  all  my  fellow  creatures.  I 
am  charmfed  with  humanity,  gene^- 
rofity,  and  integrity,  even  in  worldly^ 
men.  But  one  virtue  miift  not 
intrench    upoa    another.      Charity 

muft  not  fupplant  faith.  If  a  man 
be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impoffible  not  to  feel  for 
him  the  tendernefs  of  a  brother ; 
but  if,  at  the  fame  time,,  he  be  irre* 
ligious,  intemperate,  or  profane, 
who  (hall  dare  to  fay  he  i$  in  a  fafe 
ftate  ?  Good  humour,  and  generous 
fentiments,  will  always  make  a  man 
a  pleaiant  acquaiatance  i   but  who 

fiiall 


r 
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fliall  lower  the  do£brines  of  the  Gof* 
pel,  to  accommrodate  them  to  the 

tonduft  of  men  ?  Who  fhall  bend  a 
ftrait  nile,  to  fayour  a  crooked  prac- 
tice?  Who  fhall  controvert  that 
authority  which  has  faid,  that  with- 
mt  bolinefs^  nomanjhalljee  the  Lord? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  para- 
doxical i  and  while  fo  many  grave 
perfons  are  defcanti^ig  on  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted 
to*  fay  a  word  on  the  mifchiefs  of 
virtue;  or,  rather,  of  that  Ihining 
counterfeit,  which,    while  it  wants 

the  ipccific  gravity,  has  much  of  tHe 

C  4  brig;.ht. 
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brightnefs  of  ftcrling  worth?:  Ne+ 
ytty  perhaps,  did  any  age  produce 

more  beautiful  declamations  in  praife 
of  virtue  than  the  pre&nt ;.  never* 
were  more  poli&ed  periods  round-- 
ed    in    honour  of  humanity*     An^ 
ancient  Pagan  would  imagine  that 
Aftrea  had  returned  to  take  up  her 
abode  in  our  metropolis ;.    a  primi- 
tive Chriftian  would  conclude,  that; 
**  righteoufnefs  and  peace  had  there 
^«  met  together."  But  how  would  they 
be  furprifed  to  find  that  the  obliga- 
tioD  to  thefe  duties  was  not  always 
tl^ought  binding  on  their  eloquent 
:Cncomiafts !     that    univerfal   bene- 
7  volence 
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m)lence  may  fubfift  with  partial 
injiifticcj  and  bouiidkfs  liberality 
with  fordid  felfiflinefsl  that  one 
may  feem  eager  in  redreffing  the 
injuries  of  half  the  globe,  without 

defcending  to  the  petty  detail  of 
private  virtues;  and  burn  with  zeal 
for  the  good  of  millions  one  never 
fawj  and  yet  fprqad  vice  ^nd  ruia^ 
through  the  little  circle  of  one's  owOi 
p^Ibpal  influence !. 

Wheq  the  general  texture  of' 
an  irregular  life  is  fpangled  ovep 
with  fome  conftitutional  pleaiing: 
qualities  s    when  gaiety,  good  hu- 

mour,. 


26  Thoughts  on  the- 

mourj  and  a  thoughtlefs  profuHon  of 
cxpcnce  throw  a  luftre  round  the 

faulticft  charaftcrs,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  common  obfervers  are  blinded 
into  admiration*:  a  profufe  genc- 
rofity  dazzks  them  more  than  aU 
the  duties  of  the  decalogue.  But 
though  it  may  be  a  very  ufcful 
quality  towards  fecuring  the  elec-*- 

tion  of  a  borough^  it  will  contribute 
but  little  towards  making  fure  the 
calling  and  eleftion  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  is  fbmewhat  ftrange 
that  extravagance  fliould  be  the 
great  criterion  of  goodnefs  with  thofe 
very  people  who- are  themfelves  the 
^  viftims 
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viftims  to  this  idol  \  for  the  prodi- 
gal pays  no  debts  if  he  can  help  it : 
and  it  is  notorious,,  that  in  one  of 
the  wittiefl:  and  oioft  popular  come- 
dies which  this  country  has  ever 
produced^  thofe  very  palTages  which 
exalt  liberality  at  the  expence  of 
juftice,  were  nightly  applauded  with 
enthufiaflic  rapture  by  thofe  deluded 
tradefmen^  whom,  perhaps,  that  very 
fentiment  helped  to  keep  out  o£ 
their  money. 

But  there  Is  another  fort  of  fafliion* 
able  charafter,  whofe  falfe  bright- 
Befs  is  dill  more  pernicious,  by  caff- 
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jng  a  fplcndour  over  the  moft  iJe- 
ftru^ve  vices.  Corj'upt  n^s^imersj, 
ryiaous  cKtrav^giaac^^  and  ihe  iqpfl: 
facal  paffian  &r  pjay^  .are  ib^netimes 
gUcJecJ  over  with  many  engaging 
ad»  of  charity,  and  a  general  atten*- 
tion  and  refpeft  to  the  ceremonials 
of  Chriftianity.  But  this  is  degradr 
ing  the  venerable  image  and  fuper- 
fcription  of  religion,  by  ftamping 
them  on  bafer  metal  than  they  were 
ever  intended  to  imprefs.  The  young 
and  gay  flielter  themfelves  under 
fuch  examplcs>  and  fcrople  the  Icfs 
tp  adopt  the  b^d  parts  of  fuch  ipi;ced 
chwaftcrs^  when  they  fee  that  an 

unmoral 
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imrtioral  conduft  is  fo  compatible 
with  a  religious  profeflioA^ 

But  I  digrefs  from  my  intehflon  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  purpofc  of  this  ad-*' 
-drefs  to  take  notice  of  any  aAiotis 
which  the  common  confent  of  man- 
kind has  determined  to  be  wrong ; 
but  of  fuch  chiefly,  as  are  praftifed 
by  the  fober,  the  decent,  and  the 
regular;  and  to  drop  a  few  hints 
on  fuch  kfs  obvious  offences  as  are^ 
in  general, 
Sife  from  the  bar,  the  pwlpit,  and  the  throfte^ 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have 
l>refcribcd  myfelf  allow  of  my  wan^ 

dering 
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dering  into  a  wide  and  general  geld 
of  obfervation. 


.  The  idea  of  the  prefent  flight 
performance  was  fuggefted  by  read* 
ing  the  King's  late  excellent  procla- 
mation againft  irreligion  and  immo- 
rality. Under  the  ifaelter  of  fo  high 
a.fandtion  it  may  not  be  unfeafon- 
able  to  preis  on  the  heaits  of  the 
better  difpofed,  fuch  obfervances  as 
feem  to  be  generally  overlooked, 
and  to  remark  fuch  ofFences  as  com- 
monly ehide  cenfure,  bccaufe  thef 
are  not  commonly  thought  cenfur- 
^le. 

It 
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It  is  obvious  to  all  ferious  per- 
fons^  that  that  branch  of  the  divine 

lawj  againft  which  the  better  kind 
cf  people  trefpafs   with  the   lead: 

fcruple/is  the  fourth  commandment. 

Many  who  would  Ihudder  at  the 

violation  of  the  other  nine^  feem 

without  ceremony  to  expunge  this 

from  the  divine  code ;  but  by  what 
authority  they  do  this^  has  never  been 
explained.  The  Chriftian  legiQator 
does  not  feem  to  have  abridged  the 
commandments  I  and  there  is  no 
fubfequent  authority  fo  much  as  pre* 
tended  to  by  Proteftants. 

Ic 
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It  is  not  here  intended  to  take 
lK>cice  of  fuch  fliigrant  oSeact^  as 
lie  open  to  the  cognizance  of  hi^cr 
tribunals ;  or  to  pollute  this  IJapw 
-with  dcfcanting  on  the  holders  of 
»card  affemblies  on  Sundays,  t6e  fre- 
quenters of  taverns  and  gaming 
rhoufes ;  the  printers  of  Sunday  newf- 
japcrs ;  the  proprietors  of  Sunday 
ftage  coaches;  and  others^  whoopen* 
if  infult  the  laws  of  the  land ;  lawi 
^hich  will  always  be  held  facred  by 
.good  ckizens,  even  were  not  the  law 
t>f  God  antecedent  to  them. 

.     Many  of -the  order  whom  I  here 

addrefs 
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addrefs  arc  perfons  of  die  tcndereft 
humanity^  and  not  only  wifh  well 
to  the  interefts  of  virtue,  but  are 
favourably  difpofed  to  advance  the 
caufe  of  religion;  nay,  would  be 
extremely  .ftartled  at  not  being 
thought  fincerely  religious:  yet 
from  inconfideration,  want  of  time, 
want  of  felf-examination,  want  of 
fufpefting  the  deceitfulnefs  of  the 
human  heart,  fometimes  allow  them- 
feives  in  inattentions  and  negligences 
^hich  materialiy  atfeft  their  own 
fafety,  and  the  comfort  of  others^— 
While  an  animated  fpirit  of  charity 
ifeems   to  be    kindled  among  us; 

D  while 
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vi\vXt  there  is  a  general  difpofition 
to  inftruft  the  ignorant^  and  to  re- 
form the  vicious  i  one  cannot  help 
regretting  that  thefe  amiable  exer- 
tions ihould  be  counteraded,  in 
fomt  degree^  by  pradices  of  a  di* 
redly  oppofite  tendency ;  trifling  in 
their  appearance^  but  ferious  in  their 
effe&s* 

There  are  ftill  among  us  petty 
domeftic  evils^  which  feem  too  in<* 
confiderable  to  claim  redrefs.  There 
is  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in  our 
very  capital^  whofe  fpiritual  hard- 
ihips  feem  fcarcely  to  have  been 
I  taken 
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taken  into  cbnfidferatttfn,  I  triean  die 
Hair  Dit£s^£fi$^  on  whom 

The  Sunday  Urines,  no  day  of  reft  to  them. 

Is  there  hot  a  peculiar  degtee  'of 
unkindhefs  in  cxercifing  fuch  cruelty 

oil  the  fouls  of  men,  whofe  whole 
lives  are  employed  in  embelKftiing 
oiir  perfOhs  ?   And  is  it  quite  con- 
ceivable how  a  lady^s  cohfcrcntre  is  * 
able  to  make  ftich  nice  diftinftions, 

that  flife  Would  be  Ihockfed  at  the 
idea  of  fending  foi*  her  mantua- 
maker,  or  milliner,  her  carpenter,  or 
mafon,  on  a  Sunday,  while  flie  makes 
no  fcruple  regularly  to  employ   a 

hair-drefler  ? 

D  z  Is 
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Is  it  not  almofl  ridiculous  to  db- 
fervc  the  zeal  we  have  for  dping 
good  vat  a  diftance,  while  we  neglefit 
the  little,  obvious,  every-dajr,  do- 
meftic  duties,  which  fkould  feem  to 
folicit  our  immediate  attention? 
But  an  a£tion  ever  fo  right  and 
meritorious,  which  is  only  to  be 
periodically  performed,  at  diftant 
intervals,  is  lefs  burthenfome  to  cor- 
rupt Jiature,  than  an  undeviating 
attention  to  fuch  fmall,  conftant^ 
right  habits  as  are  hoftile  to  our 
natural  indolence,  and  would  be 
perpetually  vexing  and.  difturbing 
^ur  felf-love.  The  weak  heart  in- 
dulges 
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dulges    its    infirmity,  by  allowing 
itfelf    intermediate   omiffions,   and 
habitual  neglefts  of  dutyj  repofing 
itfelf  for    fafety,   on   regular,    but 
remote  returns  of  ftated  perform- 
ances.    It  is  lefs  trouble' to  fubfcribe 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpcl  in 
foreign  parts,    than  to  have  daily- 
prayers  in  our  own  families  :  and  I 
amperfuaded  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  well-meaning  people  who 
would  gladly  contribute  to  a  miffion 
of  Chriftianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheite, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred,  that  the 
*  hair-drefler,  whom  they  arc  every 
Sunday  detaining  from  church,  has 

D  3  a  foul 
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z,  foul  to  be  &v<d  i  that  ihe  law  ef 
the  Uiid  co-operates  with  the  law  of 
God,  to  forbid,  their  cnpploying 
him ;.  and  that  they  have  no  right, 
cither  l?gal  or  moral,  to  this  portion 
of  his  time.  The  poor  man  him- 
felf,  perl;kapsj  dares  not  remonftrate, 
for  fear  he  ibouHd  be  deprived  of  his 
cmployraeat  fo^  the  reft  pf  the 
week.  If  there  were  no  other  ob* 
je(^ion  to  a  pleafurable  Sunday 
among  the  great  and  affluent,  me- 
thinks  this  (ingle  one  might  operate  ; 
would  not  a  devout  heart  be  unwil- 

lipg  to  rob  a  fellow  creature  of  his 

time 
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time  for  devotion,  or  a  humane  one 
of  his  hour  of  reft  ? 


It  is  ftrange  that  there  Ihould  be 

fo  little  confiftency  in  human  con- 
du6t,  that  the  fame  perfons  fhould 
gladly  contribute  to  fpread  the  light 
of  Chriftianity  in  another  berni- 
Ipherej  while,  by  their  example^ 
they  aftually  obftrudt  the  progrcfs 
of  it  at  home.  But  it  is,  I  doubt 
not,  much  oftener  owing  tq  the  imn 
perceptible  influence  of  cijftom  and 
habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  inten« 
tion.  Belides,  it  may  be  in  morals 
as  it  is  in  optics,  the  eye  and  the 

D  4  objeA 
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objeft  may  come  too  clofe  to  eacH 
otber^  to  anfwer  the  end  of  vifion,. 
There  are  certain  faults  which  prefs 
too  near  our  felf-love  to  be  even 
perceptible  to  us» 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into 
polifhcd  fociety,  and  it  comes  under 
a  mafk  fo  fpecious,  that  they  are 
chiefly  good  fort  of  people  who  are 
allured  by  it;  I  mean  Sunday 
Concerts.  Many,  who  would  be 
fiartled  at  a  prophane,  or  even  an 
idle  amufement,  think  that  the  name 
o( /acred  mufic  {sLti&lfics  the  diver, 
fion.    But  if  thofe  who  live  in  eafc 

and 
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and  affluence  do  not  make  thefe 
petty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  tKeir  own  pleafure,  what 
criterion  have  we  by  which  to  judge 
of  their  fincerity  ?   For  as  the  good- 

nefs  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  from  painful  occupations,  they 
have  neither  labour  from  which  to 
reft,  nor  bufinefs  from  which  to 
refrain.  A  little  abftinence  from 
pleafure  i&   the   only  evidence  of 

their  obedience  to  the  divine  pre- 
cept« 

I  know  with  what  indignant  fcorn 
this  remark  will,  by  many,  be  re- 
ceived a 
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ceived  :  that  much  will  be  advanced 
in  favour  rf  the  fanftity  of  this 
amufement.  I  fhall  be  told  that 
the  words  arc,  many  of  them^  ej?- 
trafted  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
compofition  is  the  divine  Handel's^ 
But  were  the  angel  Gabriel  the  poet,, 
the  archangel  Michael  the  compG^er^^ 
and  the  fong  of  the  Lamb  th^  fub- 
jedb,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
ftatute  of  the  Moft  High,  which  has 
faid,  ^*  Thou  ftiak  keep  holy  the 
*'  Sabbath-day,  and  thy  Servant, 
'^  and  thy  Cattle,  Ihall  do  no  man- 
**  ner  of  work/' — I  am  perfuaded 

that  the  hallelujahs  of  Heaven  would 

make 
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make  no  ippral  ixiuiic  to  the  ear  of 
a  CQQfciemious  perfon^  vKbile  he  re- 
flefted  that  multitudes  of  fervants 
arc  waiting  in  the  ftreer^  expofed 
to  every  tenaptation  5,  engaged^  per- 
haps^  in  p]:ophane  fwearing^  aiul 
idje»  if  not  diflblute  conyerfa^ipn : 
an4  the  very  cattle  are  deprived  of 
that  reft  which  the  tender  mercy  of 
God  was  graciouily  pleafed^  by  an 
aftooifliing  condefcenfion^  to  include 
in  the  commandment. 

But  I  will,  for  the  fake  of  argu- 

mentj  fo  far  conipede  as  to  allow  of 

the  innocence^  and  even  piety  of 

,  Sunday 
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Sunday  concerts  :    I  will   fuppofc 
(what,  however,   does    not  always- 
happen)  that  no  unhallowed  drains 
are  ever  introduced ;  that  fonic   at- 
tend thefe  concerts  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  afFeftions  j  that  they 
cherifli  the  ferious  imprcffions  ex- 
cited by  the  mufic,  and  retire  in  focii 
a  frame  of  fpirit  as  convinces  them 
that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the 
car  was    gratified  :    Nay,    I  would 
grant,  if  fuch  a  conceflion  would  be 
accepted,   that  the   intervals   were 
filled  up  with  converfation,  "  where- 
*'  by  one  may  edify  another :" — Yet 

all  thefe  good  efFefts,  allowing  them 

really 
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^really  to  have  been  produced,  will 
not  remove  the'  invincible  objeftion 
of  an  EVIL  EXAMPLE;  and  what 
liberal  fpirit  would  refufe  any  rea- 
fonable  (acriBce  of  its  own  pleafure 
to  fo  important  a  motivei  Your  fer- 
vants  have  been  accullomed  to  con- 
fider  a  concert  as  afecular  diverfion; 
if  you,  therefore,  continue  it  on  a 
Sunday,  will  not  they  alfo  expedt  to 
be  indulged  on  that  day  with  their 
common  amufements  ?  ^Satnt  Paul^ 
who  was  a  very  liberal  thinker,  be- 
lieved it  prudent  to  make  frequent 
facriBces  of  things  indifferent  m 
rthemfelves.    He  was-willing  to-da- 
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ny  hinfifdf  a  harmlefs  and  lawful 
gl-atification,  even  us  iMg  dsfbe  world 
Jfoody  rather  than  ftiock  the  tender 
conlfcicnces  of  men  ^f  left  under- 
ftanding.  Whferc  a  pra6ti^e  is  nei- 
ther gdod  nor  evil,  in  itfelf,  it  is 
both  difcreet  and  generous  to  ^void 
it,  if  it  can  be  attended  with  any 
poflible  danger  to  minds  lefs  enlight- 
ened, and  to  faith  iefe  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  fome- 
dmes  wondered  that  people  do  not 

yield  to  the  temptation  that  is  held 
out  to  them,  of  abftaining  from  di- 
iverfions  one  day  in  feven,  upon 

motives 
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motives  of  mere  human  policy ;  as 
voluptuaries  fometimes  faft^  to  giv6 
a  keener  relifh  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repaft.  For  pleafure,  like  an 
ovcr-fed  lamp,  is  extinguifhed  by  the 
excefs  of  its  own  aliment.  But  the 
lovers  of  pleafure  are  not  always 
prudent,  even  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples :  for  I  am  pcrfuaded  that  the 
world  would  afford  much  more  real 
fatisfaftion  than  it  does,  if  we  did 
not  prefs,  and  torture,  and  ftrain  it^ 
to  yield  what  it  does  not  contain^ 

Much  good,  and  much  pleafure,  it 
does  liberally  beftow  i  but  no  la- 
boufj  or  art,  can  extra&  from  it  thai 

elixir 
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i 

elixir  of  peace,  that  divine  cflcncc 
^f  content,  which  it  is  not  in  its 
nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
fenfe  In  fe  arching  into  every  blefling 
for  its  bidden  properties  j  but  it  is 
folly  to  ranfack  and  plunder  it  for 
fuch*  as  ^he  experience  of  all  ages 
tells  us  are  foreign  to  it.  We  ex- 
haufl:  the  world  of  its  pleafures,  and 
then' lament  that  it  is  empty;  we 
wring  thofe  pleafures  to  the  very 
dregs,  and  then  complain  ,that  they 
4jie  vapid* 

1  ftiall,  probably,  be  accufed  of  a 

•^ry  narrow  and -fanatical  fpirit,  in 

2  animad- 


ttiimadvbxitig  otj  U  pradfce  fo  Ynili 
'ftifprftei  cff  feartn  as  thfc'frequcriring 
of  pbbtfc  Walks  and  ganlefts  oti  a 
Sunday:  and  certainly^  tficrc  cslfi- 
teot'bfc  an  atmffaiTeiit  faorc  entirely 
harmlcffe  in  itfetf.  But  I  moft  appeai 
to  the  b®neft  tfcftimdny  of  our  dwn 
hearts^  if  the  rffeff  be  favourable 
tt  ferionfheft.  Do  wc  corfrntooriy 
rfctihf  frdte  thefe  plices  ^rrfi  the  ina- 
prefiiofTO  whrck  were  rii'ade  on  t»  at 
cburck  m  their  ftrii  force  ?  Wc  eir^ 
tcrcd  tiiefe  i^rightly  fccncsj  perhaf)$i 
tmh  a-  ftrbng  rcftwlinii>g"  tiiiftur e  of 
that  AcTOot  fpiiHi  which  the  |rtjblie 
wor{B|>  had  ihfufed  mt<^  ^he  i^md. 

E  Buc 
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But  have  we  not  felt  it  gradually  di« 
minifh  ?  .  Have  not  our  powers  of 
refinance  grown  infenfibly  weaker  ? 
The  doftrines>  which  in  the  mornr 
ing  appeared  the  fober  diftates  of 
reafon^  now  feem  unreafonably  ri* 
gid  f  and  truthsi  which  were  then 
thought  incontrovertible^  now  appear 
impertinent.  To  anfwer  argument^; 
is  much  eafier  than  to  withftand  al^ 
lurement.  The  underftanding  may 
controvert  a  ftartling  propofition  with 
lefs  difficulty  than  the  Aiding  heart 
can  refift  the  infedion  of  feducing 
gaiety.  To  oppofe  a  cold  and  fpe- 
culative  faith  to  the  illufion  of  pre* 

fenc 
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Tent  pleafure,  is  to  fight  with  inade- 
quate weapons  :  it  is  refifting  arms 
with  rules  ;  it  is  combating  a  temp* 
tation  with  an  idea.  Whereas,  he 
who  engages  in  the  Chriftian  war- 
fare, will  find  that  his  chief  ftrength 
confifts  in  knowing  that  he  is  very 
weak  ;  that  to  retreat  from  danger  is 
his  higheft  glory,  and  to  decline  the 
combat  his  trueft  courage. 

Whatever  indifpofes  the  mind  for 
the  duty  of  any  particular  feafon, 
though  it  affume  ever  fo  innocent 
a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  right. 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  in- 

E  2,  curfion 


cur  Coin  of  vain  itnagiiutioiifs  W^ 
worldly  thouglipts,  it  tMn^Ufi  i«tlt| 
by  wji^t  g^i;e  thfi  ene^ny  cn^ens^^ 
Jf  the  cffciSt  be  injurious,  tl%e  ^ai>fe 
can^iot  be  quite  ha;*iiilefs«  It  is  ti^ 
perfidious  property  of  certaia  plea-, 
fure$,  th^t,  thc^ugh  they  fceofi  qq^ 
to  |iavc  the  Cnall^ft  harm  ip  thenar* 
fclyc§,  they  ipiperceptibly  indifpQfe 
the  mind  to.  every  thing  th^t  i% 
good. 

Ma4?y  readers  wiil  be  apt  ^  pPON- 
duce  ^^ainJS  ajjl  this  prccifei^cfs,  tb^t 
hackneyed  remark  which  one  is  tire4 
of  hearin^^   that  vSupd^y  divcrfipi* 

z  are 
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are  allowed  pu&Hdj  iri  maily  foreign 
countries^  as  well-  in  thofd  ftfofefflng 
the  refarnsed  #tligk)ri>  asf  popely. 
Bi*t.  the  corruptioifs  of  one  part  of 
the  Prcrteftant  world  are^  ifo  reaibn- 
abfc  jruftifiGatk^  of  tfefe  evil  pf-afticei 
of  ^fiothcr.  Error  and  infirmity  cari 
»evdr  be  pf 6p^^  objefts:  of  imitation. 
It  is  ftill  a  rtfmnftnt  of  the'  oM  ha- 
vm :  aftd!  a4  to  pfca(Jing  the  pr^fliic^ 
6f  Rofidn  Gafliolic  cotintrie^,  onef 
bhifci^s  fo  hear,  an  ertlightched'  Pro-- 
t^fenf  juftiffirtg  h'inrtfelF  by  es:am^ 
pkJS  di^awrt  frottr  tfiak  behigWdx*  re-* 


Kgiteiri* 
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Bcfides,  though  I  am  far  from 
vindicating  the  amufements  per- 
mitted on  Sundays  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  allowing  that  eftablifhed 
cuftom,  and  long  prefcription,  have 
the  privilege  of  conferring  right; 
yet  foreigners  may,  at  leaft,  plead 
the  fanftion  of  cuftom,  and  the  con- 
nivance of  the  law.  While  in  this 
country,  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
eftabliflied  ufage,  concurring  with 
ftill  higher  motives,  give  a  fort  of 
venerable  fandbjon  to  religious  obi 
fervanccs,  the  breach  of  which  will 
be  always  more   liable  to    mifcon- 

ftruftioft 
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ftruftion  than  in  countries  where  fo 
many  motives  do  not  concur. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the 
feverity  of  a  Jewilh,  or  the  morofe- 
nefs  of  a  puritanical  fabbath.  I  am 
likcwife  far  from  inferring  that  all 
thofe  who  neglcft  a  ftrift  obferva- 
tion  of  Sunday,  are  remifs  in  the 
performance  of  their  other  duties : 
but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  all 
whom  I  have  remarked  confcien- 
tioufly  to  obferve  this  day  from  right 
motives,  have  been  uniformly  at- 
tentive to  their  general  conduft.  It 
has  been  the  opiniop  of  many  wife 

E  4  and 
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and  good    men,  *  that  Chriftianity 
will  ftandj  or  faH,    as   this  day  i^ 

neg- 

♦'Tlicteftimonyo£onc  lawyer  wHI,  perhaps, 
Vp  ieft  fqfpci^ed  thaa  that  of.  n^aay  priefts. 
r-'*  I  have  ever  fouad,''  fays  the,  great  L.Qr4 
Chi^.f  JufljccHaljc^  '*  by  a  &xift  aod  diljgc^t 
**  obfervation,  that  a  due  obfervaiKe  of  the 
duty  of  Sunday  has  ever  had  joined  to  it 
a  bleffing  upon  the  reft  of  my  time ;  and 
•*  the  week  that  has  been  fo  begun  has  been 
^V  bleiled  and  profperous  tou  me:  ajid,  on  tho 
**  ot^rfide,  when  I  have  been  negUgeot  of 
*•-  the  difties  of  this  day,  the  reft  of  thf 
<^week  has  been  unfuccefsfu)  anfl  unhgpgj 
•*  to  my  own  fecular  employments.  So  tha$ 
*^  I  could  eaiily  make  an  eftimate  of  my  fuc- 

«  cefff 
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rte^&tdy  Of  obfenrcd.  Sxmdajr* 
feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Chriftian 
Palladium  ;  and  the  city  of  God 
win  never  be  totally  taken  by  the 
enemy  till  the  obfcrvance  of  that  be 
quite  loft.  Every  (inccre  foldier  of 
the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation 
muft,  therefore,  exert  himfelf  in  its 
defence,  as  ever  he  would  preferve 
the  divine  Fort  of  Revelation  againft 


^  c;^C&8  the  week  fbUowkg^,  by<  tho^  mtxtner 
•*  of  mjr  pafliijg  this  day.    And  i  do  not 

**  WRITE    THIS      LIGHTLY,      BUT    BTC     LON,G 
''  AND  SOUND  experience/* 

Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Works* 

the 
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the  confederated  attacks  of  the  world 
and  the  Devil. 

I  (ball  proceed  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  many  caufcs  which  feem 
to  impede  welUdifpofcd  people  in 
the  progrcfs  of  religion.  None  per* 
haps  contributes  more  to  it  than 
that  cold,  prudential  caution  againil 
the  folly  of  aiming  at  perfeSlion^  fo 
frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  world- 
ly wife.  "  We  muft  take  the  world,'* 
fay  they,  ^*  as  we  find  it ;  rcforma- 
*'  tion  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  indivi- 
«<  duals,  and  we  are  commanded 
»*  not  to   be  righteous  overmuch/* 

But 
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But  theie  admonitions  are  contrary 
CO  every  maxim  in  human  affairs. 
In  arts  and  letters  *  the  moft  con- 
lummate  models  are  held  out  to 
imitation.  We  never  hear  any  body 
cautioned  againft  becoming  too  wife, 
too  learned,  or  too  rich.  Zeal,  in 
bufmefs,  is  accounted  commendable ; 

*  When  Pliny  the  younger  was  accufed  of 
defpifing  the  degenerate  eloquence  of  his 
own  age,  and  of  the  vanity  of  af|Mring  at  per- 
fe6Uon  in  oratory,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
become  the  rival  of  Cicero  ;  inftead  of  deny- 
ing  the  charge,  he  excl^med  with  a  noble 
fpiriti  Stvltissimum  credo,  ad  imitandum 
iu>n  ofTiMA  quaeque  proponere^ 

in 
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m  fHTiendflup  it  is  aimaUfc  ;  iir  all  tte 
periihing  conderna  of  eaithl;  thifigs 
it  is  extolkd  as  exbibiiiing  oDarka  of 
*  fpcightly  t3e«>p!er,  and  a  vtgorouift 
iwrnd".  Strange  I  that  to  be '«  ftrvieiic 
ia  fpirk^''  ibcM^  only  be  diih€>ffKni»». 
bJ;e  ia  that  frngle  inftanee  whkhrfkoukk 
iecm  to  deqaand  UDremitling  dili<^ 
gence,  and  unextinguifhed  warmth,. 

Fut  after  srfl,  isr  anexceffiv^Mtliii- 
ten^perate  zeal  the  common  vire  of  tfte^* 
times  ?     Is  there  any  very  imminent 
danger  that  the  enthufiafin  of  the  great 
Ihould  tranipprt  them  to.  daogierousr 

and  inconveiwata^efiin^    Are  oim^ 

young 
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^uog  am»  of  fafi»oo  fo  vt^  mach 
led  tnvij  hj  die  ardotnr  of  piesy,  that 
ilhcy  reqTske  to  have  their  imagina^ 
tioQS  cooled  by  the  freezing  maK«- 
ims  of  worldly  wifdom  ?  Is  the 
if>iritaf  the  age  ib  tz^  much  ii>- 
dined  to  catch  and  tp  commuiiicate 
the  fire  of  devotion,  as  to  require 
c6  be  damped  by  admonieion,  or 
cxtmgiiifhfd  l^  ridkule?  When 
the  imoiitabib  Cienraivcrs  attacked 
the  wild  notions  and  romantic  ideas 
ifthkrh  maflfid  the  age  in  whkh  he 
Uvedv  '  he  did  wi&ly,  becaufe  he 
combated  aa  ad^iM^iy  exiftiAg  evil  ; 
but  io  this  lattcv  end  of  die  e^i^ 

teenth 
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tccnth  century,  there  feems  to  be 
little  more  occafion  (among  perfons 
of  rank,  I  mean)  of  cautions  againft 
cnthufiafm  than  againft  chivalry; 
and  he  who  declaims  againft  reli- 
gious cxceffes  in  the  company  of 
well-bred  people,  ftiews  himfelf  to 
be  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  times,  as  he  would 
do  who  fhould  think  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  write  another  Don  Quixote.' 

Amoag  the  devices  dangerous  to 
our  moral  fafety,  certain  favourite 
and  fpecious  maxims  are  not  the 
Icaft  fuccefsful,  as  they   carry  with 

them 
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them  an  impoQng  air  of  indulgent 
candour,  and  always  feem  to  be  on 
the  popular  fide  of  good  nature. 
One  of  the  moft  obvious  ofthefe 
is,  that  method  of  reconciling  the 
confcienc€  to  praftices  not  decidedly 
wicked,  and  yet  not  Icrupuloufly 
right,  by  the  qualifying  phrafe,  that 
.there  is  no  harm  in  it.  I  am  miftaken, 
if  more  innocent  perfons  do  not 
inflame  their  fpiritual  reckoning  by 
this  treacherous  apology  than  by 
almoft  any  other  means.     Few  are 

r 

fyftematically,  or  premeditatedly 
wicked^  or  propofe  to  themfelves, 
at  firft,  more  than   fuch  fmall  in- 

dulgences    as  they    are    perfuaded 

have 


<4  tbdug^imiht 

imvino  harm  in  them.  But  this  lad'i 
tode  is  grsdvally  and  hnperccpcsbiy 
cnhrgrdi.  As  the  etpttflton  is  vagM 
find  indeterminate  ;  as  tbe  darkdft 
fliade  of  Tirttte^  abd  the  light^ft 
&ade  of  tice>  melt  intd  no  rery  'm* 
€6f]^gnioui  ^oldiaring  $  as  tl^e  botiddt 
between  good  4rtd  evil  are  not  al* 
ways  fo  prrcHelf  defifted,  Biit  that 
he  who  tctittjfts  to  tfrc  confinds  off 

the  one,  Will  fhid  Mnrfe^lf  dil  the 
borders  of  the  cthci* ;  ereff  6Wi 
flrniiAes  hfe  own*  (5d5Aitf<*5  cva^ 
one  eitmds  the  luppd&d  Kmkfi^  j 
littte  farther  ;  tiH  the  bounds  #hte1i 
fence    lA    permitted  from   utila^f^^fd! 

^pfeaftii*cs 
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3>leafurc$  are  gradually  broken  down, 
and  the  marks  which  feparated  them . 
inaperceptibly  deftroye^ 

It  is^  perhaps,  one  of  the  mod: 
alarming  fymptoms  of  the  degene- 
nicy  of  morak  in  the  prefcnt  day, 
that  the  diftinftions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  almoft  fwept  away  in 
polite  converfation*  The  moft  fe- 
rious  oflFences  are  often  named 
with  cool  indifference ;  the  mofl: 
fhameful  profligacy  with  affeded 
tcndernefs  and  indulgent  toleration. 
The  fubftitution  of  the  word  gal- 
lantry  for  that  crime  which  ftabs 

F  domcftic 
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domeftic  happinefs  and'conjugal  tit- 
tue«  is  one  of  the  moil  dangerous  of 
all  the  modern  abufes  of  language. 
-  Atrocious  deeds  ihould  never  be 
called  by  gentle  name^.  This  mud 
certainly  contribute^  more  than 
any  thing,  to  diminifii  the  horror 
of  vice  in  the  rifing  generation. 
That  ouF  palSoHs  fhould  be  too  a& 
ten  engaged  on  the  fide  of  .error,  we 
may  look  for  the  caufe,  though  not 
for  the  vindication,  in  the  unrefifted 
propcnfities  of  our  co^ftitution  :  but 
that  our  reafon  ftouH'  ever  be  em- 
ployed in  its  favour,  that  our  cm^ 
vgr/ation  fhould  ever  be  taught  to- 

palliate 
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]>aUiate  il^  that  avtrjudgm^f  Jhould 
ever  lode  on  it  with  indifference, 
has  no  fludow  df  ex'cufe  :  becaiife 
chis  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  rh 
iiatufe>  no  apology  in  temptation,, 
no  palliative  in  paffiohb 

However  defeftire,  therefore,  bOr 
pn£ticc  .may  be  3  however  we  may 
^  allured  by  fedudionj  or  precipi- 
tated by  pafllon^  let  us  beware  of 
lowering  the  Standard  of  Riomt. 
This  induces  an  imperceptible  cor- 
ruptionf  info  the  heart,  ftagnat^^s  the 
fK>bleft  principle  of  adion,  irreco- 
.yiyably  debafes  the  fenle  of  moral  and 

F   z  religious 
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religious  obligation,  and  prevents  ti$ 

,  from  living  jup  to  the  height  of  our 
.  nature.  .  It  cuts  off  all  communica- 
tion with  virtue,  and  almoft  prevents 
^hc  poffibility  of  a  return  to  it.  If 
we  do  not  rife  as  high  as  we  ^im, 
we  fhall  rife  the  higher  for  having 
aimed  at  a  lofty  mark:  but  where 
the  Rule  is  low,  t,he  pradice  cannot 
.be  high,  though,  the  converfe  of  the 
propofition  is  not;  proportionably 
true. 


t    Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exer« 
^lons  of  ardent  youthful  virtue,  than 

the 
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the  cruel  fncer  which  worldly  pru- 

- .       * 

dence  bcftows  on  adkrvc  goodncfs ; 
and  the  cool  derifion  \t  expreiTes  at* 
the  defeat  of  a  benevolent  fcheme, 
of  which  malice,  rather  than  pcnc- 
tration^^  had    forefeen.   the  failirre. 

Alasf  there  is  little  need  of  any^ 
fuch  difcouragements.  The  world 
is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generofity,  and  contrafts 
an  expanded  heart.  The  zeal  of 
the  mod  fanguine  is  but  too  apt  to 
cool,  and  the  aftivity  of  the  moft 

diligent,  to  flacken  of  itfelf :  and 
the  difappointments  which  Benevo- 
lence encounters  in  the  failure  of 

F  3  ^         her 
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her  t^eft  caacerted  proje6ks^  Mdhtli*' 
ffcqueat  d^pmvity  of  the  ,mxA^ 
chofen  objedls  of  her  bounty,  wo«kl 
ibon  dry  up  the  ampkit  ftreams  o€ 
charity^  were  they  not  fed  by  the 
livmg  fountain  of  religious  prin^ 
ciple. 

I  caanot  difmifs  this  part  of  my 
lubje^  without  animadverting  oi> 
the  too  prompt  alacrity,  even  of 
vorthy  people,  to  di0eminate^  in 
public  and  general  converfa^tion,  in-' 
ftances  of  their  unfucceisful  attempts 
to  do  good*    I  never  bear  a  charity 

^fy  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed. 
7  com- 


JK.M 
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companjr^  that  I  do  not  tremble  for 
the  CAcaftrophe,  \t(t  it  flioiild  exhibit 
ftrtte  mortifying  difappoitttmene, 
which  may  deter  the  inej^perienced 
from  running  any  generous  hazards, 
^nd  excite  barfli  fufpicioos,  at  an 
age,  when  it  is  lefs  difhonourable  to 
meet  with  a  few  cafual  hurts,  and 
tranlidnt  injucses,  than  ta  g6  eafed 
in  the  citm5erfome  add  impenetra^ 
hit  armour  (^diftruft.  *  The  liberal 
ftiould  be  piuriiicularly  cautious  how 
thiSy  furni(h  the  avaricious  with  ere* 
ditablc;  preieaces  for  faving  then? 
m^ney,  as  all  the  inftaDces  6f  the 
QQortifications »  of  the  humane  are^ 

F  4  added 
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addtd  CO  the  armorjr  of  the  eavetous' 
:man's  argumefits^  and  producedi..as 
dcfenfive  weapons,  upon  every  frefli 
auackon  his  heart  or  his  purfe. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that 
uncharitablenefs  which  we  fo  often 

nneet  with  in  pcrfons  of  advanced 
years,  is  not  always  the  cffcft  of  a 
heart  naturally  hard.  Mifanthropy 
is  very  often  nothiag  but  abufed 
fenfibility.  Long  habits  of  the 
world,  and  a  melanchdy  conviflion 
how  litde  good  he  has  been  aUe  to 
do  in  it,  hardens  many  a  tender 
hearted  pcrfon.    The  milk  of  hu-* 

man 
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man  kindnefs  .becomes  i|>ured  bf 
jpepeatfd  ads  of  tngratifiude.  '  This^ 
totmnonly  inducto  an  indifference 
to  the  well-being  of  others^  and  a 
hopdefihefs  of  adding  to  the  ftock 
of  human  virtue  and  human  happi* 
nefs.  This  uncomfortable  difeafe 
is  very  fond  of  fpreading  itsr  own 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  th« 
health  of  young  and  uninfefted 
virtue.-—For  this  diftemper^  g^^^: 
rated  by  a  too  fanguine  difpoBtion, 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated 
difappointments>  there  is  but  one 
remedy^  or  rather  one  prevention ; 
and  this  is  a  genuine  principle  of 

piety. 
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piety^  He  who  is  ofice  tdnvintad 
ib^  h&h  to  aflSft  his  Mo#  erea^ 

furei)  becimre  it  b  the  will  of  Gody 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  obtam- 
ing  his  £aivour>  will  Ibon  get  above 
all  uiieafinefs  when  the  confequence 
does  not  anfwer  his  expeftation. 
He  will  iboh  become  only  anxious 
to  dp  hisi  duty>  hunlbly  committing 
evente  tso  higher  hands.  Difap* 
pointmcnta  will  then  only  fcrve  to 
refine  his  motive^  a^ftd  purify  IA% 
ylmic.  His  chai4ty  will  thea  be- 
come^  a  ftcrfflce  le&  unworthy  of 
the  ahaf  on  ^ieh  k  k  ofFcredl 
His  affcftions  willbemoft  fpiritual- 

ized^ 


)^y  and  his  d«vot»fis  mere  intenfe; 
Noditng  fbcNt  i^{  iueh  a  courageoui 

pif  ty  can  prefervt  a  heart  h^cknejped 
m  the  worl4  from  relaxecl  (}Uigeii€C> 
or  criminal  defpaiu 

«  •  * 

People  in  genejralarc  not  aware  of 
the  mifchief  of  judging  of  the  right- 
Hefs  of  any  aAion  by  its  profpericy> 
or  of  the  excellence  of  any  inftitutioo 
by  the  abufe  of  it.  We  muft  never 
proportion  our  exertions  to  our 
iuqoeisj  hut  to  our  duty*  If  e¥ev)p 
IsMiidablo  undertaking  were  to  tw 
dropped  becaufe  it  failed  in  ibm€i 
ca&s,  or  wa&  abqCed  in  other$>  there 

would 


^  * . 
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would  not  be  left  an  Alnds-HQufe^ 
a  Charity-School^  or  an  Hofpital  in 
the  land.  And  if  every  right  prac* 
tice  were  to  be  difcontinued  becaufe 
it  had  been  found  not  to  be  fuccefs- 
ful  in  every  inftance^  this  falfe  rea* 
foning  pufbed  to  the  extreme,  noight 
at  lafl:  be  brought  as  an  argument 

for  (hutting  up  our  churches,  and 
burning  our  bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there,  is  a 
proud  and  arrogant  difcretion  which 
ridicules,  as  Utopian  and  romantic^ 
every  generous  projcft  of  the  aftivc 

and  the  liberal  i  fo  there  is  on  the 

othcr> 
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t>thcr,  ^  fort  of  popular  tounty 
which  arrogaites  to  itfelf  the.cxcliu 
five  name  of  feelings  and  reje&s 
with  difdain  the  influence  of  an 
higher  principle*  I  am  far' from 
intending  to  depreciate  this  huinanc 
and  exquifitely  tender  fentiment^ 
which  the  beneficent  Author  of  our 
nature  gave  us,  as  a  ftimulus  to 

renaove  the  diftrefles  of  others^  in 
prder  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneafi- 
nefs.  I  would  only  obferve,  that 
where  not  ftrengthencd  by  fuperior 
motives,  it  is  a  cafual  and  precarious 
inftrument  of  good^  and  ceafes  to 
operate^  except  in  the  immediate  pre- 

fence. 


tmcttg  and  within  the  Audible  ctf  6f 
fnifisrjr.  This  (ort  of  feeling  f6rget^ 
that  any  calamity  exids  which  is  cut 
<if  its  own  fight;  and  though  it 
would  eitipty  its  purfe  for  fuch  an 
occafiMal  objeft  a3  roufes  tranfient 
feafibility^  yet  it  feldom  makes  any 
ftaocd  proviiidn  for  miferies^  which 
aDe  not  the  lefs  real  becatife  they  do 
act  obtrude  \ipon   the   lights  and 

awakcfi  the  tendemefs  of  immediate 
fymp^thy.  This  is  a  mechanical 
charity^  which  requires  fprihgs  and 
wbeds  to  fet  it  xgokig;  t^ereas^ 
iHtal  Cbriftian  charity  does  not  wait 
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to  be  afted  upon  by  impit^ffionsafui 
impiil&s. 


Another  ciufe  which  veiy  muf^ 
intifniclaces  w^ll-diipafed  pec^q^  if[ 
their  tcrror>  left  the  charafterof  pic* 
tf  fhould  dercgate  from  their  repu^ 
tatioQ  aa  men  of  fcnfe.  Every  m^  pfr 
the  world  naturally  arrogates  tohim^^ 
felf  the  fupcriority  of  underftand- 
ing  over  every  religious  man.    He, 
therefore^  who  has  beea  accuftoiiaed 
to  fet  a  high  value  on  his  intelleftual 
powers,  muft  have  made  very  confi- 
derablc  advances  in  piety  before  he 
can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indif*. 

ferencc 
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fecence  to  this  ufurpcd  fupcriority ; 
before  he  can  fubmit  to  theparfimo- 
nious  allocmem  of  wit  and  learning, 
which  isaffigned  him  by  the  fuperci- 
Kous  hand  of  worldly  wifdom.    But^ 
this  attack  upon  4iis  pride  will  be  the^ 
bcft  touchftonc  of  his  fincerity.      If 
his  advances  have  not  been  fo  confi-' 
derable,  then,  by  an  hypocrify  of  the 
leaft  common  kind,  he  will  be  in- 
duftrious  to  appear  lefs  good  than  he 
really  is,  left  the  deteftion  of  his 
lerious  propenfities  Ihould  draw  on 
liim  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts 
or  low  atuinments.     But  the  dan- 
:ger  is,  that  while  he  is  too  feduloufly 
I  intent 
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iatent  on  maintaining  his  preten«? 
(ions  as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims 
to  piety  (hoiild  daily  become  weaker* 
That  which  is  long  fupprel&d  is  too 
frequently  extinguiflied.  For  this 
reafon^  principally^  ic  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  religiouis  converfation 

(hould  be  fo  carefully  baniOied  from 
polite  company.  Were  it  other- 
wiie,  young  and  baffaful  piety,  in-> 
ftead  of  being  afraid  to  (bew  its 
head,  would  be  cultivate'^i  chcrifli- 
ed,  and  encouraged.  For  while  we 
are  beings  compounded  of  paOlon  as 
welt  as  intellefb,  the  devotion  of  the 
generality  is  not  fo  purely  fpiritual 
'  G  as 
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as  not  to  Hand  in  need  of  every  ex- 
ternal and  collateral  help*  Fire  is 
too  ape  to  be  extinguilhed  without 
the  aid  of  fuch  material  fuel  ais  is 
poiTefied  of  igneous  particles. 

Nothing  perhaps  more  plainly 
difcovers  the  faint  impreffion  which 
religion  has  really,  made  upon  our 
hearts^  than  this  difinclination,  even 
of  good  people,  to  fcrious  converfa- 
tion.  Let  me  not  be  mifunderftood  ; 
I  do  not  mean  the  wrangle  of  de- 
bate i  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  con- 
troverfyi  I  do  not  mean  the  fiery 
ftrife  of  opinions f  than  which  nothing 

can 
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.  -cto  be  left  favoiifable  tp  good  tia- 
tur«J  good  •  manners,  or  good  (q^ 
dety*  .Bwt  if  v^jerc  to  ht  wifhed^ 
fhat  k  was  not  thotsght  ill-bred  and 
indifcfeet  that  the   cfcap^s  of  th« 

tongue  fhould  now  and  then  betray 
the  **  abundance  of  the  heart  ;'* 
that  when  fuch  fubjedts  arc  cafually 
introduced,  a  difcouraging  coldnei^ 
did  not  inftantly  take  place  of  that 
fprightly  aninnation  of  countenance 
^hich  made  common  topics  intereft- 
4ng*  If  thefe  outward  and  vifiblc 
ligns  were  unequivocal,  we  (hould 
-form  but  moderate  ideas  of  the  in- 
ward and  fpiritual  grace.    It  were  to 

G  2  be 
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beif^iflied^  that  fuch  fubjefb  were  not 
thought  dull  merely  beeaufe  they  are 
good;  that  they  had  the  common 
chance  of  fair  difcufiions  and  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  afliamed 
to  exert  themfelves  on  occafions 
where  both  might  appear  to  fo 
much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
really  interefted,  could  the  affe&ions 
forbear  now  and  then  to  break  out 
into  language  ?  Artifts^  phyficians, 
merchants^  lawyers^  and  fcholars 
keep  up  the  fpirit  of  their  profeflions, 
by  mutual  intercourfe.  New  lights 
are  ftruck  out,  improvements  are 
ftiggefted^    emulation    is    kindled, 

love 
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love  of  the  objeft  is  inflamed,  mif- 
takcs  arc  reftified,  and  defirc  of  ex- 
cellence is  excited  by  communica- 
tion. And  is  piety  alone  fo  very 
ealy  of  acquifition,  fo  very  natdral 
to  our  corrupt  hearts,  or  fo  certainly 
progrelTive  of  itfclf,  as  to  require 
none  of  the  helps  which  are  indif- 
penfable  on  all  other  fubjefts  ?  Tra- 
vellers, who  are  to  vifit  any  particu- 
lar country,  are  full  of  earneft  in- 
quiry, and  diligent  refearch;  they 
think  nothing  indifferent  by  which 
their  future  pleafurc  or  advantage 
may  be  affefted.  Every  hint  whicfe 
may  procure  them  any  information, 

G  3  or 


or  caution  them  againft  any  4^m:%<^ 
is  thankfully  received ;  and  a^  tbi$^ 
Uccaufe  they  arc  really  m  tarneft  ia 
their  preparation  for  this  JQurncy ; 
and  do  fully  ielievi,  not  only  that 
there  is  fuch  a  country,  but  that 
they  have  a  perfonal  intereft  in  the. 
good,  or  evil,  which  may  be  fouac^ 
in  it. 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of 
people  feems  to  arifc  from  a  mif-^ 
taken  idea,  that  only  great  and  a£)tual 
fins  are  to  be  guarded  againft* 
Whereas,  fins  of  omiffipn  make  up^ 
perhapsj  the  moft  formidable  part  of 

ihdr 
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thiir  catalogue  of  offences.  Thefe 
generally  fupply  in^  number  what 
they  want  in  weight,  and  are  the 
more  dangerous  for  being  little 
oftenfible.  They  continue  to  be 
repeated  with  lefs  regret,  bccaufe 
the  remembrance  of  their  prede-* 
cefibrs  docs  not,  like  the  issmcim-' 
brance  of  formal,  aftual  crimes,  af- 
fume  a  body  and  a  ftiape,  and  terrify 
by  the  impreflion  of  particular  fcenes 
and  circumftances.  While  the  me- 
mory of  tranfadled  evil  haunts  a 
tender  confcience  by  perpetual  ap- 
parition; omitted  duty,  having  no 
local  or  perfonaLexiftcnce,  not  being 

G  4       '         recorded 
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recorded  by  Handing  a£t$  and  deeds^ 
and  having  no  diftin6b  image,  to 
which  the  mind  may  recur^  (inks 
into  quiet  oblivion,  without  deeply 
wounding  the  confcience^  or  tor- 
ffientiog  the  imagination.  Thefe 
omiflions  were;,  perhaps,  among  the 
*'  fecret  fins,"  from  which  the  royal 
penitent  fo  earneftly  defired  to  be 

cleanfed :  and  it  was  worthy  of  the 
moll  ferious  confideration,  that  thefe 
are  the  offences  againft  which  the 
Gofpcl  pronounces  very  alarming 
denunciations.  It  is  not  lefs  againft 
negative  than  a£i;ual  evil,  that  affec- 
tionate e^ortation,  lively  remon* 

ftrance. 
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(trance,  and  pointed  parable,  are 
exhatifted.  It  is  againft  the  tree 
which  bore  no  fruity  the  lamp  which 
had  NO  oil,  the  unprofitable  fervant 
who  made  no  ufe  of  his  talent,  that 

the  fevere  fentence  is  denpupcisd; 
as  well  as  againft  corrupt  fruit,  iad 
oil,  and  talents  ///employed.  We 
are  led  to  believe,  from  the  fame 
high  authority,  that  omitted  duties, 
and  negledejd    opportunities,    will 

furnilh  no  inconfiderable  portion  of 
Qur  future  condemnation.    A  very 

awful  part  of  the  decifion,  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  feems  to  be 
referved  merely  for  omilfions  and 

I  nc- 
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negatives.  Ye  gave  me  no  weat; 
ye  gave  rtie  no  drink ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in;  ye  vifitcd  me  not»  On 
the  punilhment  attending  pofitive 
crimes,  as  being  more  naturally  ob- 
vious,  more  logically  coiifequent, 
k  wafS  not,  perhaps,  thought  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  infift. 

Another  caufe,  which  ftill  further 
impedes  the  reception  of  religion 
even  among  the  well-difpoied,  h^ 
that'  garment  of  fadnefs  in  which 
people  delight  to  fuppofc  her  dreffed ; 
and  that  life  of  hard  airflerity,  and 
pining  abftinenetj  which  they  pre- 
tend 
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te^dfl^ enjoins Isri; dirciplcs,  AR^it;* 

were  wcU  if  this  were  only  the  mif- 
r^pcefentation  of  her  declared  ene- 
mies 3.  .but,  unhappily,  it  is  the  too> 
frequciH  mifconq^ption  of  her  inju- 
dicious  friends.  But  fi^ch  an  over«^ 
charged  pi^bure  i&  not  more  unamia* 
ble  than  it  is  unlike:  for  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  Religion,,  witk 
all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  fane-?* 
tity,  impofes  fewer  facrifices,  not 
only  of  rational,  but  of  pleafurable- 
enjoyment,  than  the  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Hep 
fervice  is  not  only  perfedl  fafcty,, 
but  perfedl  freedom.    She  is,jiot  fo- 
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tyrannizing  as  Paffion,  fo  exading 
as  the  Workl^  nor  fo  deipotic  as 
Faihion.  Let  us  try  the  cafe  by  a 
parallel^  and  examine  it^  not  as 
afFefting  our  virtue,  but  our  plea- 
lure.  Does  Religion  forbid  the 
cheerful  enjoyments  of  life  as  rigo- 
roufly  as  Avarice  forbids  them? 
Does  fhe  require  fuch  facrifices  of 
bur  eafe  as  Ambition  ?  or  fuch  re- 
nunciations of  our  quiet  as  Pride  ? 
Docs  Devotion  murder  Jleep  like 
Diffipation  ?  Does  fhe  dcftroy  Health 
like  Intemperance  ?  Does  (he  anni- 
hilate Fortune  like  Gaming  ?  Does 
fh^  imbitter  Life  like  Difcords  or 

abridge 

/. 
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abridge  it  like  Duelling  ?  Does  Reli* 
gion  impofe  more  vigilance  than  Sus- 
picion? or  half  as  manymorcificacbm 
as  Vanity  ?  Vice  has  her  martyrs: 
and  the  mod  auftere  and  felf-denying 
Afcetic  (who  miilakes  the  genius  of 
Chriftianity  altnoft  as  much  as  her 
enemies)   never  tormented   himfelf 
mt!ti  fuch  cruel  and  caufelefs  feve* 
rity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lace- 
rates her  unhappy  votaries.    World- 
ly honour  obliges  us  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of   refenting  injuries;  but 
Religion  fpares  us  that  inconvenience 
by  commanding  us  to  forgive  them  % 
and  by  this  injunAion  confults  our 

hap. 


r 
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iocUiiation ;  and  to  .annex  .th^  higheft 
future  reward  to  the  greateft  pfefent 
pleafure.     But  in  order  to  give  a 
religious  fanftidn  to  a  focial  virtue^ 
the  duty  of  vifiting  the  fatherlefs 
and  widow  in  their  afflidion^  is  in- 
feparably  attached  to  the    difficult 
and  felf-denying  injunction  of  keep* 
ing  ourfelves    unfpotted  from  the 
world.    This  adjun£b  is  the  more 
needful^  as  many  are  apt  to  make  a 
kind  of  moral  commutation^   and 
to  allow  themfelves  fo  much  pleafure 
in  exchange  for  fo  muich  charity^ 
But  one  good  quality  can  never 
ftand  proxy  for  another.  The  Chrif-' 

tian 
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mil  virtues  derive  their  highcft  luftre- 
from  afibciation :  they  have  fuch  a 
fpirit  o£  fociety,  that  they  are  weak 
and  imperfedt  Avhcn  folitary  j  their 
radiance  is  brightened  by  commu- 
nication, and  their  natural  ftrength 
multiplied  by  their  alliance  \wth 
each  other. 

It  cannot  ^be  deiiied  that  good  fort 
of  people  fometimes  ufe.  religion  as 
the  voluptuous  i*fc  phyfic.  As  the 
latter  employ  medicine  ,  to  make 
-health  agree  with  luxury,  the  former 
cdniider  religion  as  a  medium  to 
reconcile  peace  of  confcience  Ivith  a 

H  life 
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life  of  pleafure.  But  no  moral  che- 
miftry  can  blend  natural  contradic- 
tions ;  the  world  will  ftill  be  upper** 
moft>  ^nd  religion  will  difdain  ta 
coalefce  with  its  antipathy^  \ 


Let  me  not  he  fufpeded  fi|(in«» 
tending. to  infin^jate  that  religion  en- 
xrourages  men  to  fly  from  fociety^ 
jand  hide  thcmfelves  in  Iblitudes :  to 
jenounce  the  generous  aad  impor« 
tant  duties  of  aftive  life^  for  tlie 
vifionary^  cold,  and  fruitlefs  virti(|Pi 
jof  an  Hermitage,  or  a  ClofSLtu 
No:  the  mifchief  arifes  no£  from 
jwr  living  in  the  worlds  but  from  the 

world 
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iwoi4d' living  irt  \JS;r  o^iCupymg  *  our 
hearts,  and  monopolizrng  our  aiSeCf- 
tions.  A6tion  is  the  life  of  virtue, 
and  the  world  is  the  nobleft  theatre 
of  aftion.      Perhaps   Ibme    of    th^ 

4  s 

moft  pcrfeft  patterns  of  human  con-r 
du6t  may  be  found  in  the  moft  pub^^ 
lie  ilations,  and  among  the  bufieft 
orders  of  mankind*  It  is,  in^eed^  a 
fcene  of  trial,  but  the  glory,  of  the 
triMmph  is  proportioned  to  the  peril 
of  fh^  cpnflift.  A  fenfe  of  danger 
4qui<||:QnLS  circumfpedion,  and.  make$ 
Yirtue.fnore  vigilant*  Lot  maintain- 
sfid  his  integrity  in  a  ^reat  city,  pro* 
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verbially  wicked,  and  forfeited  it  ia 
the  bofom  of  retirement. 


It  has  been  faid  that  worldly  good 

fort  of  people  are  a  greater  credit 

to    their  profcffion,    by  exhibiting 

more  cheer fulnefs,  gaiety,  and  hap- 

pinefs,    than  are  vifible   in    ferious 

Chriftians.     If  this  affertion  be  true, 

•  ■ 
which  I  very  mtich  fufpeft,  is  it  not 

probable  that  the  apparent  eafe  and 

gaiety  of  the  former  may  be  derived 

from  the  fame  fource  of  coniolatioh 

which    Mrs.   Qtiickly    recommends 

to  FalftaflF,  in  Shakefpeare's  admi- 

TaiUe  pi&ure  of  the  death-bed  fcene 

of 
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of  that  witty  profligate  ?  "  He 
**  wiihed  for  comfort^  quoth  ,minc 
♦*  hoftefs^  and  began  to  talk  of  God  s 
"  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged 
**  him  he  fhould  not  think  of  God  : 
^  it  was  time  enough  to  trouble 
"  himfclf  with  thefe  things/'  Do 
not  many  deceive  thcmfclvcs  by 
drawing  water  frora  thefe  dry  wells 
of  comfort  {  and  patch  up  a  pre- 
carious and  imperfeft  happinefs  in 
this  world,  by  diverting  their  attea- 
tion  from  the  concerns  of  the  aext  I 

Another  obftrudlion  to  the  growth 
of  piety,  is  that  unhappy  prejudice 

H  3  which 
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which  even  good  kind  of  peopk  t<w 
cfccn  entertain  againft  thofe  who 
difFcr  from  them  in  opinion.  Eveiy 
man  who  is  fincerety  in  earneft  to 
advance  the  interefts  of  religion, 
will  have  acquired  fuch  a  degree  cf 
candour,  as  to  become  indifferent 
by  whom  good  is  done,  or  w)io  has 
the  reputation  of  doing  it, -provided 

it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be 
anxious  to  increafe  the  ftock  of  hu- 
man virtue,    and  of  human  happi- 

nefs,  by  every  poffible  means.     He 

will  whet  and  fiiarpen  every  inftru- 

ment  of  goodnefs,  though  it  be  not 

« 

call  in  his  own  mould,  or  fafiiioned 

after 
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jifter  his  own  pattern.  He  will  ne- 
ver confidfer  whether  the  form  fuits 
his  own  particular  tafte,  but  whe- 
ther the  inflrument  itfelf  be  calcu- 
kted  to  accomplifli  the  work  of  his- 
matter.  It  is  a  teft  by  which  he 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  own 
ikicerity,  if  the  delight  he  feels  at 
hearing  of  a  meritorious  aftion  fuf- 
fers  no  abatement^  becaufe  it  was 
performed  by  one  who  differs  from 
him  in  his  religious,  or  even  his 
political^  kntiments. 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  Icofe   and 
immethodical    hints  with  a  general 

H  4  addrefs 
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addrefs  to  thcie  who  content  them^ 
fclvcs  with  a  decent  profeflion  of  the 
doftrines,  inftead  of  a  diligent  dif- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  Chriftianity; 
Believe,  and  forgive  me:— you  arc 
the  people  who  lower  religion*  in  the 
eyes  of  its  enemies.  The  openly 
prophane,*  the  avowed  enemies  to 
God  and  goodnefs,  confirm  the 
truths  they  mean  to  oppofc,  illuf- 
trate  the  doftrines  they  deny,   and 

4 

I 

*  In  the  lad  days  fhall  come  fcoifers  walk- 
ing  after  their  own  lufis,  &q«  &c*  z  Peter, 
chap,  ill*  ver.  3.  with  a  multitude  of  other 
texti  to  the  fame  purpofe* 

accompliiti 
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accomplifh  the  predidtions  they  dif- 
believe.  But  you^  like  an^  rnade- 
quate  and  faithlefs-  prop^  oyertiini> 
ishe   edifice  which  you    pretend  to 

fupport««— ^Wken  an  acute  ^  and 
keen-eyed  infidek  meafurcs  your  lives 
with  the  rule  by  which-  you  profe& 
to  walk;  he  finds*  ib  Iktte  analogy^ 
between  them>  die  copy  is  fa  unlike 
the  pattemy  tjiat  this  inconfiftency 
ef  yours  is  the  pafs  through  which 
bis  moft  dangerous  attack  is  made* 
And  I  muft  coniefsy  that^  of  all  the 
arguments^  which  the  malignant  in* 
duftry  of  infidelity  has  been  able  to 
muftcr^  the   condudt    of  profefling 

Chriftians 
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Chriftians  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  one  which  i?  feally  capable  o£ 
daggering  a  man  of  fenfe.— -He 
kcars  of  a  fpiritual  and  felf-denying 
it^Ugion  i  he  reads  the  beatitudes  j 
he  obfervcs  that  the  grand  artil- 
lery of  the  Gofpcl  is  planted  againft 
prid*.  He  then  turns  to  the  tran-^ 
fcript  of  this  perfeft  original ;  the 
lives  which  pretend  to  be  fafhioncd 
by  it.  There  he  fees,  with  trium- 
phant derifion,  that  pride,  felf--love» 
felf-fufficiency,  unbounded  perfonal 
expence,  and  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  pleafure,  are  reputable  vices  in 
the  eye^  of  many  of  tko&  who  ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
dodtrines.  He*  weighs  that  meek- 
nefs  to  which  a  bleffing  is  promifed, 
with  that  arrogance  which  is  too 
common  to  be  very  dilhonourable. 
He  compares  that  non-conformity  tt> 
ithe  world,  which  the  Bible  make^ 
the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with  that 
rage  for  amufcment  which  is  not 
confidered  as  difreputable  in  a  Chrif- 
tian.  He  oppofes  the  felf-denying 
airid  lowly  charadcr  of  the  Author 
of  our  faith  with  the  fenfual  prac- 
tices of  his  followers.  He  finds 
little  refemblance  between  the  re- 
ftraints  prefcribcd,  and  the  gratifica- 
tions 
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tions  indulged  in.  What  conclufion^^ 
tnuft  a  fpeculative  reafoning  fceptic 
draw  from  fbch  premifes  I  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  fuch  phrafes  as  a  brokea 
ipirit^  a  contrite  hearty  poverty  of 
ipirit,  refraining  the  foul^  keeping 
it  lowj  and  calling  down  high  ima- 
ginations^ ihoukl  be  to  the  unbe- 
liever **  fooliflinefs/'  when  fucb 
humiliating  dodtrines  are  a  ^'  ftum- 
♦♦  bling  btock"  to  profcffing  Chrif- 
tians,  who  cannot  always  cordially 
reliih  a  religion  which  profeiTedly 
tells  them  it  was  fent  to  ftaia  the 
pride  of  human  glory,  and  to  exclude 
boafting  i 

But 
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But  though  the  paffive  and  felf- 
denying  virtues  are  not  high  m  the 
scfteem  of  mere  good  fort  of  pcoplcj, 
yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  cvan- 
gelical  virtues.  The  world  extols 
brilliant  actions;  the  Gofpel  enjoins 
good  habits  and  right  motives :  it 
feldom  inculcates  thofe  Iplcndid 
deeds  which  make  heroes^  or  thole 
founding  fcntences  which  conftitute 
philofbphers  i  but  it  enjoins  the 
liarder  talk  of  renouncing  felf^  of 
iiving  uncorrupted  in  the  worlds  of 
fubduing  befetting  fins^  and  of  not 
thinking  of  ourfclves  more  highly 
than  we  ought.    The  acquifidon  oi 

glorjr 
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gkory  was  the  precept, of  other  P€li- 
gians^  the  contempt  of  it  is  the  pem 
fc&ioo  of  Chriftianity. 

Let  U5  then  be  confiftent,  and  we 
fflialL  never  be  contemptible,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  our  enemies.  Let  not 
ithe  uobelievcr  fay  that  we  have  one 
rfet  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and 
another  for  our  pradtice ;  that  to  the 
vulgar 

*We   flxew   the    rough    and   thorny   way    to 
heav'n. 

White   we    the   prinarofe  path  of   daUiancc         j 
tfead* 

It  would  becooft  our   charaftep$ 
Id  men  of  fenfCj  of  whkh  confiftf 

i 

2  cncy 
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4tntj  is  t  mofl:  unequivocal  proof, 
!to  choofe  fome-  rule  and  abide  bj  it. 
An  extempore  Chriftian  is  a  ridi* 
culous  charadter.  Fixed  principles 
will  be  fc^Iowed  by  a  confiftent  cdurft 
ofaftion;  while  indecifion  offfririt 
will  produce  inftalwlity  of  conduA^ 
If  there  be  a  nnodel  which  we  pro# 
fefs  to  admire^  let  us  fquare  oOf 
lives  by  it.  If  the  Koran  of  Ma<^ 
boroet,  Qt  the  Revelations  of  Zoro- 
afterj,  be  a  perfcd  guide^  let  u$ 
follow  one  of  theno.  If  either  Epi- 
curus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,,  be  the 
peculiar  obje6b  of  our  veneration 
.and  relpefti  let  us  fa(hion  our  cpn-» 

dua 
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duft  by  the  diftates  of  their  philo- 
fophy.i  and  then,  though  we  may  be 
.wrong,  we  (hall  not  be  abfurd.  But 
if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word  of 
God^  as  we  profefs  to  believe,  wjc 
need  look  no  farther  for  a  confum- 
mate  pattern.  Let  us  then  niake  ic 
the  rule  of  Oiir  prafticc  here,  if  it  is 
indeed  to  be  the  rulcpf  our  judg- 
ment hereafter* 

But  t  am  willing  to  flatter  myfclf 
fhat  the  moral  and  intelleftual  fcene 
about  us  begins  to  brighten.     I  in- 
dulge   myfelf  in    moments   of  the 
tnoft  enthufiaftic  and  delightful  tri- 
llion j    taking    encouragement  from 
.X  that 
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4jiat  glorious  prophecy,  that  "of the* 
«^  increafe  of  his  government  there 
*^  fhall  be  no  end/'  A  prediftion 
which  feems  to  be  gradually  accom- 
plifhing :  and  in  no  inftance  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  noble  attempt 
about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition 
of  the  African  Qave-trade.  For 
what  event  can  human  wifdom  fore- 
fee  more  lively  to  contribute  to 
*^  give  the  Son  the  Heathen  for  his 
^'  inheritance,    and    the   uttermdft 

» 

^^  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  poflef- 
*«  fion,"  than  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an 
enterprize,  which  will  rcftore  the 
luftre  of  the  Chriftian   name,  toa 

I  long 
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long  ftUied  with  opprcffion,  cruelty, 
and  ihjufticc  ? 


A  good  fpirit  feems  to  be  at  work. 
A  catholic  temper  is  difFuIing  itfelf 
among  all  fe£ts  and  parties :  an  en- 
lightened candour,  and  a  liberal  to- 
leration were  never  more  prevalent; 
good  men  combat  each  other^s  opi- 
nions with  lefs  rancour,  and  better 
manners.  We  have  many  public 
encouragements;  we  have  a  pious 
king;  a  wife  and  virtuous  minifter; 
many  rcfpcftablc,  and  not  a  few 
ferious,  clergy*    (May  their  number 

^daify 
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'^aily  incrc&fe  I)   Amobg  thefe  fome 
of  the  iirft  in  dignity  are  the  firft  in 

•condudt.  An  increafing  defire  to 
inftruA  the  poor,  to  inform  the  igno- 
rant, and  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  is 
fprcading  among  us*  The  late 
Royal  Proclamation  affords  an  ho* 
nourablc  fanftion  to  virtuous  endea-^- 
vours,  and  lends  nerves  and  finews 
to  the  otherwife  feeble  exertions  of 
individuals,  by  inforcing  laws  wifely 
planned,  but  hitherto  feebly  exe- 
cuted. In  fhort,  there  is  a  good 
hope  that  we  fhall  more  and  more 
become  that  happy  people  who  have 
ithc  Lord  for  their  God:    that  as 

I  2  profperity 
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profpcrity  is  already  within  our 
walls^  peace  and  virtue  may  abide  in 
our  dwellings^ 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours 
after  partial  znA  Jubordinate  amend- 
ment. Reformation  muft  begin 
with  the  Great,  or  it  will  never  be 
effedual*  Their  example  is  the 
fountain  from  whence  the  vulgar 
draw  their  habits,  adions,  and  cha* 
rafters.  To  cxpeft  to  reform  the 
poor  while  the  opulent  are  corrupt, 
is  to  throw  odours  into  the  ftream 
while  the  fprings  are  poifoned. 
Even  .the   excellent  inftitution   of 

Sunday 
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Sunday  fchools  for  training  religious 
fervants,  will  avail  but  little,  if,  as 
foon  as  the  perfons  there  educated, 
come  into  the  fannilies,  of  the  great, 
they  behold  praftices  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  inftrudtions  they  have 
been  imbibing.  If  they  fall  into 
the  houfes  of  the  profligate,  they 
will  hear  the  doftrines  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  reverence,  de- 
rided 5  if  into  mere  worldly  fami- 
lies,  they  will  fee  them  negledted 
and  to  the  eflcntial  principle  of  vital 

Chriftianity,  oblivion  is  fcarCely  lefs- 
fatal  than  contempt, 

1 3  It. 
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If^  therefore^  the  rich  and  greair 
wiU  not^  from  t  liberal  fpirit  of 
doing  rights  abftain  from  thpie  of- 
fences^ for  which  the  poor  are  to 
fuffer  fines  and  imprifonments^  effec* 
tual  good  cannot  be  done*  It  will 
fignify  little^  to  lay  penalties  on  the 

horfes  of  the  drover^  ch*  on  the  wag^ 
gon  of  the  huibandman,  while  the 

chariot  wheels  of  the  great  roll  with 
inceflant  motion :  and  the  facred 
day  on  which  th?  fons  of  induftry  arc 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation 

to  defift  from  travelling,  is  for  that 
very  reafon  fclefted  for  the  journeys 

of  the  great,  and  preferred,  becaufc 

the 
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the  road  is  .encumbered  with  fewer* 
interruptions*    But  will  it  not.ftrike. 
cveiy  well-meaning  Sunday  traveller- 
with  a  generous  remorie^  when  he  ^ 
xefieds  that  he  owes  th^  acGomnno- 
dation  of  an  unobftru6ted  road   to 
the  very  obedieHce  which  is  paid  by 
others  to  that  divine  and  human  law 
which  he  is  in  the  very  aft  of  vio« 
latingf 

Will  not  the  common  people  think 

it  a  little  inequitable  that  they  are 

abridged  of  the  diverfions  of  thepub- 
lic-boufe  and.  the  gaming  yard  on 

Sanday  evening>  when  they  (hall  hear. 

1 4  that 
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that  many  houfes  of  the  firft  nobility^ 
are  on  that  evening  crowded  with 
company^  and  fuch  amufements  car- 
ried on  as  j^re  prohibited  by  hun(iai> 
laws  even  on  common  days  ?  As 
imitation^  and  adefiire  of  being  in  the 
falhion,  govern  the  lower  orders  of 
mankind^  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  will  not  think  reformation  re- 
putable, while  they  fee  it  recom>- 
mended  only,  and  not  praSiJedy  by 
their  betters.  A  precept  counter- 
aftcd  by  an  example,  is  worfe  than 
fruitlefs,  it  is  ridiculous  :  and  the. 
common  people  will  be  tempted  ta 
fet  an  inferior  value  on  goodneis,, 

when 
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when  they  find  it  is  only  cxpedted 
from  the  lower  ranks.  They  can- 
not furely  but  fmile  at  the  difin- 
tcreftedncfs  of  their  fupcriors,  who, 
while  they  feem  anxioufly  concerned 
to  fave  others,  are  fo  little  folicitous 
about  their  own  ftate.  The  ambiw 
tious  vulgar  will  hardly  relifh  a  fal- 
vation  which  is  only  intended  for 
plebeians  1  nor  will  they  be  apt  to 
entertain  very  exalted  notions  of 
that  promifed  future  reward,  the 
road  to  which  they  perceive  their 
betters  are  fo  much  more  carneft 
to  point  out  to  themy  than  to  walk  ia 
themfelves. 

It 
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It  was  not  by  infliding  pains  and. 
penalties  that  Chriftianity  firil  made 
its  way  into  the  world ;  the  divine 
truths  it  inculcated  received  irrefifti-^ 
ble  confirmation  from  the  Lives^ 
FttAC^icfis^  and  Examplbs,  of  its 
venerable  profcffors,  Thcfc  were 
arguments  which  no  popular  preju* 
dice  could  refill,  no  Jewifii  logic 
refute,  and  no  Pagan  perfecution 
difcrcdit.  Had  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians  only  praifed  and  promulgated 
the  moft  pcrfcft  religion  the  world 
ever  faw,  it  could  have  produced 
but  very  flendcr  efFeds  on  the  fiaith 

and  manners  of  the  people^  if  the- 

jealous 


I*  ^ 
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jealons  and  inquifitive  eye  of  malice 

•  .  •        •  > 

fcduld  have  detefted  that  the  Doc- 
TR I NBS.  they  .'ree€N[nmeiided  had  trot 
been  illuflxatcd  by  the  Lives  they 
led. 


POST- 


POST   SCRIP    T. 

TO   THE  SECOND   EDITION. 

^r^HE  public  favour  having  al- 
-*-  ready  brought  this  little  Effay 
to  another  edition^  the  author  has 
been  fedulous  to  difcover  any  par- 
ticular objedtions  that  have  been 
made  to  it.  Since  the  preceding 
fhcets  were  printed  ofF,  it  has  been 
fuggefted  by  fonne  very  refpeftable 
perfons  who  have  honoured  this 
flight  performance  with  their  notice, 
that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  aufterity, 
and  carries  the  point  of  obferving  Sun- 
day much  too  fars  that  it  takes  away 

all 


i 
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all  the  ufual  occupations  of  the  day, 
without  fubilituting  any  others  in 
their  ftead  ;  and  that  it  only  pulls 
down  a  wrong  fyftem,  without  fo 
much  as  attempting  to  build  up  a 
right  one.  The  author  begs  leave 
10  obferve.in  his  own  defence,  that 
in  animadverting  on  error,  he  pur- 
.pofely  av/>ided  infifting  on  obvious 
duty.  To  telLpcople  what  they  al- 
ready know  to  be  right  was  lefs  the 
intention  of  this  addrefs,  than  to  ob« 
ferve  upon  praftices  which  long  ha-* 
bit  had  prevented  them  from  per- 
ceiving to  be  wrong.  Senfible  and 
well-meaning  perfons  can  hardly  ie 

at 
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at  a  lofs  on  a  fubjeft  which  has  c5ci- 
haufted  precept  and  wearied  exhor- 
rtation.  To  have  expatiated  on  it, 
^ould  only  have  been  to  repeat  what 
is  already  known  and  acknowledged 
to  be  right,  <rven  by  thofewhom  the 
hurry  of  engagements  will  not  allow 
to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that 

they  may  run  the  race  of  pleafurc 
with  more  alacrity  on  the  other  fix* 
But,  probably,  it  is  not  the  duties^ 
but  the  amufcments  appropriated  to 

the  day,  about  which  the  inquiry  is 
made.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
that  the  intervals  of  a  Sunday  regu- 
larly devoted  to  all  its  rcafonablc 

.-and 
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.«Qd  obvious  duue^^  arje  not  likeljr 

to  be  iQ  very  tedious^  but  that  they 

^ght  be  eafily  and  pleafantly  filkd 

-up  by  cheerful,  innoscnt,   and   in- 

ftru&ive  iconverfadon.     Human  de^ 

lights,  would  be  very  circumfcribed 

.indeed,  if  the  praftices  here  noticed 

as  erroneous,  included  the  whole  cir- 

cle  of  enjoyment.  Arethe  pleafuresof 

retirement;,   the  plcafures  of  friend- 

"ihip.  the  pleafores  of  intelleft,  and 

vthe  pleafures  of  beneficence,  to  be 

»eftimated  as  nothing i 


There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps, 

fingle  perfon  who  fhall  honour 

3  thefe 
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tbcfc  pages  with  a  pcrufal,  who  has 
not  been  repeatedly  told,  with  an 
^ir  of  impofing  gravity,  by  thofc 
•who  produce  cards  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  that  it  is  better  to  play  than 
to  talk  Jcandal.  Before  this  pithy 
Axiom  was  invented,  it  was  not 
perhaps  fufpedted  that  Sunday  gam- 
ing would  evjsr  be  adduced  as  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  morals.  With- 
out entering  into  the  comparative 
^excellence  of  thcfc  iwo  occupations, 

or  prefuming  to  determine  which 
has  a  claim  to  pre-eminence  of  piety, 
one  may  venture  to  be  thankful  that 
..thefe   alternatives  do  not  fcem    to 

empty 


I      ^^ 
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empty  the  whale  ftock  of  human  re- 
fource. 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant 
fcencs  of  life  are  perpetually  com* 
plaining  that  an  extenfive  acquaint** 
anccj  and  theneceflity  of  being  con - 
ftancly  engaged  in  large  circles  and 
mixed  aiTemblies,  leave  them  little 
leifure  for  family  enjc^ment,  feleft 
converfation>  and  domeflic  delights. 
Others^  with  no  lefs  earneftnefsj  la- 
ment that  the  hurry  of  public  (la* 
tions^  and  the  neceffary  demands  of 
aftive  life,  allow  them  no  time  for  any 
but  frivolous  reading*    Now  the  re- 

K  currcncc 
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currency  of  one  Sunday  in  cvciy  wcetr 
feems  to  hold  out  an  inviting  reme- 
dy for  both  thcfc  evils.  The  fwcejr 
and  dclightfdl  pleafures  of  family 
(bciety  might  then  be  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed^  by  the  habitual  exclufion  of 
trifling  and  idle  vifitors^  who  do  hot 
come  to  fee  their  friends^  but  to  get 
rid  of  themfelves.  Perfons  of  fafhion, 

living  in  the  fame  houfe,  andcon- 
ncfted  by  the  clofcfl:  tics,  whom 
bufmefs  and  pleafure  keep  afunder 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  week, 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
(pending  a  little  time  together^  and 
of  cultivating  that  friehdlbip  for 

each 


each  other,  and  that  a(Fe&ion  for 
their  children^  to  which  the  prefent 
manners  are  not  very  favourable 
As  to  t;he  other  fet  of  complainers^ 
thofe  who  can  ^nd  no  time  to  read  i 
this  interval  naturally  prefents  it«- 
felf  J  and  it  luckily  happens,  tliat 
ibme  of  the  moil  enlightened  men 
the  world  ever  faw  have,  not  unfre- 
quently^  devoted  their  rare  talents  to 
fubjccts  peculiarly  fuited  to  this 
day.;  and  that  not  merely  in  the.  di- 
da&ic  form  of  fermons,  which  men 
of  the  world  afFe£t  to  difdain; 
but  in  every  alhiring  fliape  which 
,human  ingenuity. could  aflume.    It 

K  2  luckily 
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•    •  • 
luckily  happens,  among  atKoufand 

other  inftances,  that  the  deepefl: 
metaphyfician,  *  tKe  greateft  aftro- 
nomer,  the  fublimeft  poet,  the  acu- 
teft  reafoner,  the  politefl:  writer,  the 
moft  confummate'  philofopher,  and 
the  profoundeft  inveftigator  of  na- 
ture, which  this,  or  perhaps  any 
country  has  produced,  haVe  all  writ- 
ten on  fuch  fubjefts  as  are  ana- 
logous to  the  bufinefs  of  this  day. 
Such  authors'  as  thefe,  even  wits, 
philofophers,  and  men  of  the  world, 

*  Locke,  Newtoo,  MUtoB,  Butk^i»  Addifop^ 
Bacon,  Boyle*  ^ 

mud 


fitoQ:  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  .bi^^ 
gotry  to  read>  nor  emhuiia&n  to 

conuxknd*  Of  this  illuflriousgroiipe 
only  me  wasra  ckrgyniian,  wh^dirtai 
certain!  ckfs  '  of  readers  wlU  be  a 
ftrong  reqomnnendationi  thoiigh'ftis 
a  little  hard  that  the  faftidioufoefs  of 
modern  tafte  ihould  undervalue  the 
learned  and  pious  labours  of  divines^ 
only  becaufe  they  are  profeffionah 
In  tvtrf  other  fundtion,  *a  man's 
compoGtions  are  not  the  Icfs  eftecm- 

ed  becaufe  they  peculiarly  belong 
to  his  more  immediate  bulinefs. 
Blackftone's  opinions  in  jurifpru* 
dence  are  of  unqueftionable  vali-* 
I  dity, 


^ 
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dity^    though  he   was   a  lawyer  1 

Sf  deniiam  is  ftill  confiilted  as  ora« 

dilar  in  fevers,  in  fpite  of  his  having 
beenia  phyfician  i  and  the  commen* 

taries  of  Casfar  are  of  eilabliflied 
authority  in  military  operations, 
motwithftanding  he  was  a  ioldier. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


I  HE  following  fentiments  of  learned 
find  eminent  laymen  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  were  coUeded  by 
a  clergyman  in  the  diocefe  of  London, 
who,  having  derived  great  pleafure 
from  them  himfelf,  wilhes  to  commu- 
nicate the  lame  fatisfadion  to  others. 

As  many  of  our  modern  Sceptics 
are  great   pretenders  to  xeafon  and 

B  philofophy. 
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philofophy,  and  are  wittbg  to  have 
it  thought  that  none  who  are  really 
pofleffed  of  thofe  taknts,  can  affcnt  to 
the  .truth,  of  Cbriftianity — it  may  uo% 
be  improper  to  (hew  the  prefent  age, 
that  the  moft  perfeft  reafaners  and 
philofophers  of  thfeir  time,  though 
Laymen,  are  known  to  have  been 
firm  believers  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

Tbofe,  Tvhofe  religiousr  fentiment* 
are  not  pcrfedly  cftabliflied,  would 
do  well  to  confider  the  opinions  of 
wifer  men,  before  they  refign  them- 
felircs  •*  to  an  ©vil  heart  of  unbe-* 
lief;"  before  they  raflily  decide  in  a 
matter  of  fuch  moment,  on  their  own 
ill-informed  and  weak  judgments,  they 
Irould  do  well  to  conikier  the  opinions 

of 
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of  fuch  learned  and  eminent  charac? 
ters  as.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Lockej 
Mr.  Boyle,  &c.  who,  not  beihgof  th^ 
clerical  order,  cannot  be  fufpedcd  of 
being  improperly  influenced  on  the 
fubjeft  which  they  write  upon, 

Thefe  great  names,  or  the  teftimo* 
tiies  they  have  given  of  their  firm 
belief  in  the  truth  of  Chriflianity,  arc 
not  brought  forward  as  if  the  evi- 
dences of  religion  were  to  be  finally 
refolved  into  human  authority,  or  tried 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  known 
and  eflablifhed  rules  6f  right  reafon; 
%ut  the  defign  in  mentioning  them 
is 

To  (hew  how  very  ill-founded  the 
opinions  of   thofc  are,    who  would 

B  2  make 
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make  the  belief  of  Revelation  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  due  ufe  of  our  reafon; 
when  they  have  known  fo  many  emir 
nent  inftances  of  the  greatefl:  matters 
of  reafon,  not  only  believing  Reve- 
lation, but  zealoully  concerned  to  efta- 
blifli  and  propagate  the  belief  of  it. 

The  remembrance  of  this  will  alfo 
be  a  means,  on  one  hand,  to  prevent 
well-meaning  men  from  being  milled 
by  the  vain  boafts  or  falfc  fuggeftions 
of  any  minute  philofopher,  or  pre- 
tender to  reafon;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  check  the  inclination  of  the 
wicked  and  vicious  to  be  milled  i 
when  both  of  them  have  before  their 
eyesilich  great  and  eminent  inftances 
of  found  reafonine,  and  a  firm  faith 
joined  together  in  one  and  the  fame 

mind. 
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,muid.  For,  as  Lord  Bacon  obferv^s 
in  his  Effays, — "  A  little  philofophy 
**  inclineth  men's  minds  to  atheifm; 
*•  but  depth  of  philofophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion." 


4i 


Further,  as  the  authors  mentioned 
in  the  following  pages  were  perfons 
generally  efteemed  for  their  virtue  and 
piety,  as  well  as  for  their  high  attain- 
ments in  learning  and  knowledge;  their 
examples  (hew  us,  that  a  ftrong  and 
clear  reafon,  with  a  good  difpofition, 
will  lead  to  the  belief  of  Revelation, 
Of  this  we  have  an  eminent  inftance 
in  Mr.  Locke,  who  fays,  "  I  grate- 
*'  fully  receive  and  rejoice  in  the 
'*  light  of  Revelation,  which  hath 
'^  fet  me  at  reft  in  many  things; 
*^  the  manner  whereof  my  poor  rea- 

B  J  ''  fon 
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■**  fon  can  by  no  means  make  out  to 
"  me." 

■ 

Though  the  preceding  declaration 
IS  fo  very  expreffive  of  Mr.  Lockers 
humility,  and  diffidence  of  his  own. 
intelleftual  endowments^  it  can  by  no 
means  imply  that  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  the  "  Eflay  on  Human  Under- 
ftanding"  could  be  more^  defeftive  in- 
the  powers  of  reafon,  than  the  fcep- 
tical  cavillers  at  Revelation. 

The  lad  and  very  material  confider- 
ation  is,  that  as  the  perfons  whofe 
'^  religious  fentiments'*  are  here  col- 
ledted  were  all  laymen,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  enemies  of  revealed  reli- 

» 

gion  to  alledge,  that  tbcy  were  preju" 

dicecl  by  mtereft,  or  fecular  confider- 

5  aiions 
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dtions  of  any  kind.  How  txiany  are 
ready  to  fortify  themfdvcs  ftgainft 
every  thing  advanced  by  men  of  tht 
clerical  order>  witli  that  hacknied  and 
illiberal  remark,  ^^  that  it  is  their  traded 
and  that  they  are  paid  for  it/'— A  fug* 
geftioti  that  has  really  no  weight  when 
urged  againft  the  writings  of  the  clergy 
in  defence  of  Revelation,  fince  they 
<lo  not  defire  to  be  trufted  upon  theit 
own  authority,  but  upon  the  reafons 
which  they  offer.  Lawyers  and  phy- 
licians  are  not  lefs  trufted  becaufe  they 
live  by  their  profeflions :  but  this  is  a 
iuggcftion  that  eafily  takes  hold  Sf 
Weak  minds,  and  fuch  as  are  willing 
to  be  caught  by  them.  And  confided- 
ing  the  diligence  of  the  adverfary,  ih 
making  profelytes  and  drawing  mtti 
from  the  faith  of  Chrift^  equal  dili- 
'         ^  B  4  gencc 
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gencc  is  required  pf  tbofe  who  are  to 
maintain  that  faith,  not  only  to  leave 
men  no  real  ground,  but  even  no  co- 
lour  or  pretence  for  their  infidelity, 
y  Therefore  (as  St.  Paul,  who,  from 
a  violent  perfecutor,  became  an  emi^^ 
uent  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion, 
writes)  **  we  ought  to  give  the  more 
^'  earned  heed  to  the  things  which  we 
*'  have  heard,  left  at  any  time  we 
Ihould  let  them  flip.  For  if  the 
word,  fpoken  by  angels  was  ftedfaft, 
^  and  every  tranfgreffion  and  difobe- 
dience  received  a  juft  recompenfe 

• 

**  of  reward ;  how  (halL  we  efcape, 
*^  if  we  negledl  fo  great  falvatioa? 
* '  which  at  the  firft  began  to  be  fpoken 
*•  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed 
**  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him : 
**  God   alfa    bearing  them  witnefs, 

"  botk 
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^'  both  with  figns  and  wonders,  and 
"  with  divetfe  miracles  and  gifts  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost/*    Heb.  ii,.  i^ 

«>  S*  4- 
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SECTION!. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ableft 
philofopher  and  mathematician  that 
this,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  nation 
has  produced,  is  alfo  well  known  to 
have  been  a  firm  believer,  and  a  ferious 
Cliriflian. 

He  *  was--  bom  at  Wolftrop  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  was  educated  at  the  free 
fchool  at  Grantham,  and  entered  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1660. 
He  died  20th  March,  1726-7,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where 

♦  Some  biographical  accounts  of  the  authors  are 
prefixed,  in  order  to  (hew,  that  to  great  and  eminent 
natural  talents,  were  added  the  benefits  of  a  learned 
and  liberal  education, 

-  a  very 
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'h-  very  handfome  monument  Ts  erefted 
t&  his  memory  with  the  following  cte- 
gant  infcription : 

H.  S*-  £•• 

Ifaacus  NewtoPy.  eques  auratus. 

Qui  animi.vi  prope  divina 

Planetariim  motus,  figuras, 

Cometaruni)  femitas,  oceanique  xdus,. 

Sua  Matheti  facem  preferente 

Primus  demonftravit* 
Radiorum  lucis  dii&militudines 
Colorumque  inde  nafcentium  proprietates,, 
Quas  nemo  antca  vel  fufpicatus  erat,, 

perveftigavit. 
Naturae,  antiquitatis,  S.  Scripturje 
SeduluSyfagax^  fidus  interpresj 

Dei  Opt.  Max.     Mageftatem  philofophia: 

afleruit 

Evangel! i  fimplicitatem  .mcribus  expreffit.. 

Sibi  gratulentur  mortales,  tale  tantumqj, 

extitiffe, 

Humani  generis  decus. 

Natus  XXV.  Dccemb.  16^2.     Obiit  xx.  Mait*. 

Sir 
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Sir  Ifaac  Newton  firmly  adhered  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  amongft 
the  variety  of  authors  which  he  was 
continually  reading,  the  book  he  had 
moll  conftantly  in  his  hands  was  the 
Bible.  His  great  and  wonderful 
difcoveries  concerning  the  frame  and 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe  were  applied 
by  him,  to  demonftrate  againft  Athe- 
ifts  of  all  kinds,  the  Being  of  a  God  ; 
ind  to  illuftrate  his  power  and  wifdom 
in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  given  us  his 
.'thoughts  concerning  the  Deity,  at  the 
end  of  his  Mathematical  Pripciples  of 
Natural  Philofophy ;  wherein  he  firft 
obferves,  that  the  fimilitude  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  univerfe,  makes  it  un- 
.  doubted,  that  the  whole  is  governed 

by 
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by  one  Supreme  Being,  to  whom 
the  original  is  owing  of  the  frame  of 
nature,  which  evidently  is  the  efFeft  of 
choice  and  defign. 

He  then  proceeds  briefly  to  (late 
the  beft  metaphyfical  notions  concern- 
ing  God.  In  Ihort,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive  either  of  fpace  or  time  otherwife 
than  as  neccflarily  exifting ;  therefore 
this  Being,  on  whom  all  others  de^ 
pend,  muft  certainly  cxift  by  the  fame 
neceffity  of  nature.  Confequentlyy 
wherever  fpace  and  time  is  found, 
there  God  muft  alfo  be.  And  as  ic 
appears  impoffible  to  us,  that  fpace 
fliould  be  limited,  or  that  time  (hould 
bave  had  a  begmning,  the  Deity 
mull  be  immenfe  and  eternal. 

This 
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.  This  truly  great  and  good  (nan 
applied  bimfelf^  with  the  utmoft  at- 
tention, to  the  ftudy  of  the  holy 
fcripturcs,  and  coivfidercd  the  feveral 
parts  of  them  with  unconimon  exaft- 
iiefs;  particularly  as  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  the  feries  -of  prophecies  and 
events  relating  to  the  Messiah:  upon 
which  fubjeft  he  left  behind  him  an 
•elaborate  difcourfe  to  prove,  that  the 
♦celebrated  prophecy  of  DanieFs  weeks 
was  an  cxprefs  prophecy  of  the  com- 
bing of  the  Mefliah,  and  that  it  was 
fulfilled  in  Jescjs  Christ. 


S  E  C  T  1  O  If 
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SECTION    II. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  that 
moil  exadt  obfervcr  of  the  works  o£ 
Nature  that  any  age  has  known>  pur- 
fued  his  philofophical  inquiries  with 
religious  views;  to  eftablilb  the  minds 
of  men  in  a  firm  belief  of  the  infi- 
nite power  and  wifdom  of  the  great 
Creator. 

This  eminent  philofopher  was  the 
fourth  fon  of  Richard,  the  firft  Ear! 
of  Cork  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  more 
diftinguifhed  by  the  nobility  of  hi^ 
birth  and  family,  than  by  his  talents 
and  great  attainments  in  learning  and 
knowledge;  fo  that  he  was  exempt: 

from 
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from  that  refledion  which  the  Roman 
Poet  made  on  thofe  who  valued  them- 
felves  only  for  the  merits  of  their  an- 
cefiors,  fmce  he  might  truly  fay— 

^  Quod  genos  &  attavi  &  qcue  non  fecimus  ip&» ' 
Vix  ca  noftra  voco."-— 

This  learned  nobleman  hath  made 
it  evident  by  his  writings,  that  he  was 
Hot  only  a  great  philofopher,  but  alfo 
a  good  Chriftian.  flis  example,  a$ 
well  as  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  fufE- 
ciently  prove,  that  philofophy  and  di- 
vinity arc  not  inconfiftent  with  cack 
other.  For,  as  Mr.  Boyle  obferves, 
*'  though  it  hath  been  thought  ftrangc 
that  an  experimental  philofopher  fhould 
be  a  zealous  Chriftian,"  yet  both  by 
bis  own  example  and  writings  he  hath 

made 
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made  it  evident,  that  experimental 
philofophy  affords  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  a  well  difpofed  mind  towards 
making  a  good  Chriftiln,  and,  by  con- 
templating the  works  of  creation,  to 
raife  a  juft  efteem  and  high  veneration 
for  the  Creator  *. 

To  fhew  how  much  philofophy  may 
■contribute  to  promote  theology,  Mr. 
Boyle  fays  in  his  theological  works, 
that  philofophy  fumilhes  us  with  ar- 
guments CO  prove  the  cxiftence  of  a 
ijrod;  fince  the  more  a  man  knows, 

*  Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  tliat  Mr.  Boyle  had  the 
profoundeft  veneration  for  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  that  ever  he  obferved  in  any  peHbn— *'  the 
«<  very  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him 
'**  without  a  viable  fau/i  in  his  difcoorie/* 

C  he 
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he  will  be  the  better  able  to  difccver 
the  exccUenciesofGod*s  works;  and 
as  it  is  ferviceable  in  proving  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  God,  fo  it  afBfts  us  to  evince 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  giving  us 
4iftin&  notions  of  body  and  mind^  and 
the  effential  differences  of  their  attri- 
butes.    He  reprefents  farther,  that  the 
ftudious  fearch  of  experimental  truths 
accustoms  a  man  to  a  ferious  ^nd  fettled 
application  of  mind,  which  is  requifitfe 
to  the  dealing  of  thofe  notions  and 
matters  of  faft  on  which  foUd  argu- 
ments for  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion are  founded ;  whereas  fuperficial 
wits  feek  no  further  than  t4ie  outfide 
of  things,  and  are  too  foon  tired  wirli 
ferious  thoughts,  quickly  paffing  from 
one  thing  to  another^  without  uiing 

due 
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due  attention  to  convince  themfelves 
^of  their  errors. 

Having  thus  fhewn  how  ftrviceable 
•experimental  philofophy  may  be  to  rci- 
Itgion  in  general,  Mr.  Boyle  proceeds 
-to  (hew  how  it  may  be  ferviceable  to 
:prove*  tlie  truth  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion; and,  as  the- cWef  arguments  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  are 
the  excellency  of  its  do<5lrihe,  the 
teftimony  of  divine  miracles,  and  the 
great  efFefts  produced  in  the  world  by 
It,  having  diftinguiihed  experience 
into  perlbnal,  hiftorical,  and  fupem*- 
tural,  he  proceeds  to  apply  thofe  to 
recommend  the  credibility  of  the 
Chriftian  religion;  (hewing  that  feve- 
.*ral  things  ought  to  be  believed,  upon 
tiie  information  of  experiences  of  each 

C  X  of 
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of  thofc  kinds  which  might  othefr 
wife  be  thought  contrary  to  reafon^ 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  a  peculiar 
regard  to  thofe  things  that  are  recom- 
mended to  our  belief  by  fupernatural 
experience,  fince  we  ought  to  give  the 
bigheft  degree  of  afient  to  what  is 
taught  by  thofe  whom  God  hath  com- 
miifioned  to  reveal  his  word. 

He  further  Ihews  the  force  of  argu* 
ments  drawn  from  miracles,  and  how 
far  philofophy  aflifts  us  in  judging  of 
them ;  to  which  he  fubjoins  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  reafon  in  judging 
of  thofe  things  which  are  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion  or 
againft  it.  Having  thus  (hewn  how  a 
man  may  be  both  a  good  Chriftian  and 
a  found  philofopher^  and  how  much 
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the  latter  contributes  to  promote  the 
former,  he  proceeds  to  prove  that,  in 
matters  of  faith,  **  Things  may  be 
"  above  reafon  without  being  againft 
**  it,**  in  order  to  prevent  groundlefs 
exceptions  againft  the  myfteries  of  the 
Cbriftian  religion. 

As  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  made 
divinity  his  early  ftudy,  fo  he  endea- 
voured to  reconiimend  it  to  others. 
To  (hew  mankind  the  value  of  the 
iacred  writings,  the  better  to  engage 
them  in  the  ftudy  of  it,  and  to  take 
off  thofe  imputations  which  have  been 
fo  prejudicial,  he  wrote  an  excellent 
*'  Treatife  in  Defence  of  the  Style  of  the 
Scriptures,*'  wherein  he  learnedly  exa- 
mined and  anfwered  all  thofe  objediions 
which  irreligious  and  profane  perfons 
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have  inade  againft  it.  In  this  it  appear^ 
hovy  converfant  the  author  wais  in  the^ 
holy  fcriptures,  and  how  much  be  had 
ftudied  them.  This  treatife  is  not  only  ar 
fpecimen  of  his  knowledge  in  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  and  of  the  pains  he  toole 
to  ftudy  the  fcriptures,  but  it  alfo- 
contains  the  bed  motives  and  con^der- 
ations  to  perfuade  others  to  ftudy  it. 
He  fartl^cr  reprefents  the  danger  of 
burlefquing  and  profaning  the  word  of 
God;  which  Ibews  what  a  prc^ouod 
veneration  he  had  for  thofe  writings^ 
proving  themfelves,  by  their  doftrine^ 
to  be  of  divine  origin. 

Mr.  Boyle  Ihewsus,  in  his  "  Treatife 
on  the  Veneration  due  to  GoD,"^what 
great  reafons  we  have  to  admire,  venc- 
rate^and  adore^  that  Beings  fainliniteljr 
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wife,  powerful,  and  good.  He  not  only 
rcprcfents  the  divine  attributes  and 
excellencies  as  motives  to  adoration, 
but,  as  a  further  reafon  of  admitting 
the  infinite  perfedlions  of  God,  he  re- 
prefents  the  narrownefs  of  our  intel-* 
lefts  and  the  limited  hounds  of  ouc 
capacities ;  ihewing  bow  vafUy  diilant 
infinite  is  from  finite,  and  that;  the  fmall 
and  fuperficial  knowledge,  of  tbefe 
things,  which  we  know,  is  far  ffaert  of 
the  knowledge  which  none  but  Infinite 
Wifdom  can  underftand. 

Since  the  vanity  of  man,  though  of 
fo  narrow  and  limited  a  capacity,  often 
leads  him  to  think  himfelf  fo  wife  as 
to  be  able  to  underftand  every  thing, 
and  too  frequently  to  judge  that  thofe 
things  which  are  abpve  his  capacity 
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are  beneath  it^  or  to  think  that  whatever 
does  not  quadrate  with  his  reafon, 
muft  be  contrary  to  reafon — It  was  to 
convince  mankind  of  fo  grofs  an  error, 
Mr.  Boyle  wrote  the  "  Treatife  concern- 
ing Things  above  Reafon/'  wherein  he 
makes  it  appear  that  feveral  things,  which 
we  judge  to  be  contrary  to  reafon,  becaufe 
they  are  abwe  our  comprehenfion,  are 
not,  on  that  account,  to  be  thought 
unreafonable,  fince  they  n-uvy  appear 
reafonable  to  a  greater  and  more  com- 
prehenfive  underftanding-  Thus  men 
know  more  than  children,  and  men  of 
learning  fee  the  reafon  of  things  which 
illiterate  perfbns  either  do  not  under- 
iUnd,  or  which  they  confider  as  erro- 
neous, becaufe  not  agreeable  to  thofe 
thoughts  and  knowledge  by  which  they 
form  their  judgment.    .  Therefoi-e  as 

infinite 
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infinite  rmderftanding  is  above  finite, 
fo  what  may  appear  inconfiftent  with 
human  reafon,  may  be  perfe&ly  con- 
fiflent  with  divine  wifdom. 

,  In  his  "  Treat! fe  ontheReconcilcable- 
nefs  of  Reafon  and  Religion ,''  Mr.  Boyle 
writes  '*  though  it  be  a  miftake  amongft 
many,  to  think  that  to  embrace  our 
religion  we  mufl  renounce  our  reafon, 
and  that  to  be  a  Chriftian  one  mufi: 
ceafe  to  be  a  man ;,  and^  what  is  more, 
forfake  being  a  pbilofopher  ;**  yet 
I  muft  make  this  negative  anfwer— 
"  that  I  do  not  think  that  a  Chriftian, 
to  be  truly  fo,  is  obliged  to  forego 
his  reafon,  either  by  denying  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reafon,  or  by  laying  afide 
the  ufe  of  it/* 

The 
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The  following  account  of  Mr.  Boyld 
we  have  from  Biftiop  Burnet,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  —  **  It 
appeared  ta  tliofe  who  converfed  with 
him,  that  the  main  defign  of  his  in- 
quiries  into  nature  was,  to  raife  in  him- 
felf  and  others  vafter  thoughts  of  the 
greatnefs  and  glory,  and  of  the  wifdom 
ind  goodnefs  of  Goi>."  This  confider* 
ation  was  fo  impreffed  on  bis  mind^ 
that  he  concludes  the  article  of  his 
will  which  relates  to  that  illuftriouS 
body  the  Royal  Society,  in  thefe  words 
—  "  winding  them  a  happy  fuccefs  in 
their  laudable  attempts  to  difcover  the 
true  nature  of  the  works  of  God ;  and 
praying  that  they  and  all  other  fearchers 
into  phyfical  truths,  may  cordially  refer 
their  attainments  to  the  glory  of  thic 

great 
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great  Author  of   nature  and  to  tfite 
comfort  of  mankind/* 

• 

To  confute  the  pernicious  principler 
of  afcribing  effefts  to  Nature,  which  aro 
only  produced  by  the  infinite  power  and 
^ifdom  of  GoD>  Mr.  Boyle  wrote  his 
*^  Free  Enquiry  into  the  received  Notion» 
of  Nature;'*  and  alfo  his  **  Effay.  about 
Final  Caufesof  Natural  Things/' to ihe^r 
that  all  things  in.  nature  were  made 
and  contrived  with  great  order,  and 
every  thing  for  it$  proper  end  and  ufcs,. 
by  an  all-wife  Creator. 

He  had  ftudied  the  Works  of  God  fo> 
well,  and  was  alfo  fo   intimately  ac« 
quain ted  with  his  /?r(?r^,  that  every  thing; 
tended  to  make  him  the  better  man  as- 
k  improved  his  knowledge,  and  the 
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better  Chriftian,  as  he  made  a  pious  ufe 
of  it.  Even  phildfophy  taught  him 
divinity ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  to  in- 
ftruft  others  the  fame  way.  To  this 
end  he  wrote  what  is  called  "  The  Chrif- 
tian Virtuofo;'*  in  which  he  (hews  that 
the  want  only  of  a  pious  difpofition 
inclines  thofe  that  ftudy  philofophy, 
without  any  due  knowledge  in  divi- 
nity, to  convert  it  to  an  ill  ufe; 
whereas  thofe  that  are  firft  well  infti- 
tuted  in  facred  things,  eafily  difcover  a 
God  in  all  bis  works. 

Speaking  of  morality  confidered  as 
A  rule  of  life,  Mr.  Boyle  fays  "  I  have 
formerly  taken  pains  to  perufe  books 
of  morality,  yet,  iince  they  have  only 
a  power  to  pcrfuade,  but  not  to  com- 
mand, and  fin  and  death  do  not  necef- 
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farily  attend  the  difobedience  of  them, 
they  have  the  Icfs  influence;  for,  fince 
we  may  take  the  liberty  to  qulsftioli 
human  writers,  I  find  that  the  me- 
thods they  take  to  impofe  their  writings 
upon  us,  may  ferve  to  countenance 
cither  truth  or  falfehood/* 

His  zeal  to  propagate  Chriftianlty  in 
the  world  appears  by  many  and  large 
benefadions  to  that  end.  He  was  at 
the  charge  of  the  tranflation  and  im- 
preflion  of  the  New  Teftament  into 
the  Malay  language,  which  he  fent  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  He  gave  a  confider- 
able  reward  to  the  tranflator  of  Gro* 
tius's  «  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion*' into  Arabic,  and  was  at  the 
charge  of  the  whole  impreflion,  which 
he    diftributcd    in   ^11    the    countries 
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*<wi)eFe  that   language   is  underfiood. 
He  had  determined  on^an  impreffion 
■of    the    New    Teftament    into     the 
-Turki{h  language^  but  the  company 
thought  it  became  them  to  undertake 
it,  to  which,  however,  he  largely  con- 
tributed.    He  was  at  the  charge  of 
feven  hundred  pounds  in  the  edition 
4)f  the  Irifh  Bible,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  diftributed  in  Ireland;  and  he  wte 
la  confiderable  <:ontributor  to  the  im- 
preffion of  the  Wellh  Bible.     He  alfo 
iubfcribcd  three  hxmdrcd  pounds  to* 
wards  advancing  the  defign  of  propa- 
., gating  the  Chriftian  religion  in  Ame- 
rica; and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the 
.  India  Company  were  entertaining  pro- 
pofitions  for  the  like  deCgn  in  the 
Eaft,  he  fent  an  hundred  pound  for 
ii  beginning   and  an  example,    but 
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intended  to  carry  it  much  ftir thef 
when  th«  plan  was  cftablifticd.— * 
^^  This  glory  of  our  nation  and  agc> 
whofe  charity  and  goodnefs  were  as 
univerfal  as  his  learning  and  fame,? 
(as  Dr.  Bentley  juftly  obferves)  or- 
^iered,  by  will,  that  a  liberar  annual 
{)rovifion  ihould  be  niade  for  a  mini- 
fier  to  preach  a  certain  number  of 
difcourfes  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chrisw 
TiAN  Religion.  In  his  younger 
years  he  had  thoughts  of  entering  into 
hcAy  orders ;  but  one  reafon  that  dc* 
termined'him  againfi  it  was,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  might,  in  fome  refpefts,  be 
more  ferviceable  to  religion  by  continu- 
ing a  layman.  His  having  no  interefts, 
with  refpeft  to  religion,  befides  thofe  of 
a  good  Chriftian,  gave  him,  as  he 
thought,  a  more  unfufpcded  authority 

in 
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in  writing  or  afting  on  that  fide: 
be  therefore  hoped  that  he  might  have 
the  more  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men^  the  lefs  he  (hared  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  ftridnefs  and  exempla- 
rinefs  of  Mr.  Boyle's  life  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  that  Bifliop  Burnet 
fays  "  I  might  challenge  the  whole 
tribe  of  libertines  to  come  and  view 
the  ufefulnefs  as  well  as  the  excellency 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  a  life  that 
was  entirely  dedicated  to  it.*' 
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SECTION     m. 

Mu.  Locke,  whofe  accurate  falei^t 
in  reafoning  is  fo  much  celebrated  even 
by  the  fceptics  and  infidels  of  our 
times,  fu^ciently  pfoved  his  zeal  for 
the  Chriftian  religion,  by  puWifhing  a 
difcourfe  exprcfsly  written  to  demon*- 
ftrate  "  the  Reifonablenefs  of  Chriftii- 
nity  as  delivered  in  the  fcriptures.t* 

This  celebrated  author  was  educated 
at  Weftminftcr  fchboly  and  afterwards 
became  a  ftud^iit  ttt  Chtift  cbwiJch,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  degrees  in 
1655  and  1658.  He  firft  entered  on 
the  phyfic  line,  and  went  through  the 
ufual  courfes  prcpai*atory  to  pradice ; 
but.  his  conftitutiott  riot*  being  able  to 
bear   itiuch  fatigue,  he*  embraced  an 
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offer  made  to  him  of  going  abroad,  in 
quality  of  Secretary  to  Sir  William 
Swan,  Envoy  to  the  Eleftor  of  Bradeo- 
burg. 

He  pafled  the  laft  ten  years  of  bis 

life  at  Oates,  near  Chipping  Onggr,  in 

Eflex,  died  in  1704,  aged  72,  and  was 

buried  in  High  Layer;  the  following 

IS  part  of  the  Epitaph  infcribed  over  bis 

tomb : 

Sifte,  Viator, 

Hie  juxta  fit  us  eft 

J6HANNES  Locke. 

Si  qualis  fuerit,  rogas. 

Mediocritate  fua  contentitm 

Se  vixiflc  refpondet  i 

Litteris  innutrituseofque  tantum  profuit 

Ut  VeritatI  unke  litaret. 

)F1oc,  ex  Seriptis  ilKus,  difces 

Quae  quod  de  eo  reliquum  eft 

■  ■'  ^  ^ajori  fide  tibi  exbibebunt 

Quam  ipitaffbii  fufpedia  Elogia* 

Mr. 
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-  Mf.  Locke  (hews  the  reafonablehefs 
of  believing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
promifed  Meffiah  from  prophecy,  mi* 
racles,  and  doftrine.  Next  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  God,  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  their  duty  was  wanting  to 
mankind.  This  part  of  knowledge^ 
though  cultivated  with  fbme  care  by 
fbme  of  the  Heathen  philofophers,  yet 
got  little  ground  among  the  people^ 
The  defigning  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
following  herd,  Mr,  Locke  obferves, 
did  not  find  it  to  their  purpofe  to  em-« 
ploy  much  of  their  meditations  in  this 
way.  Whatever  was  the  cauft,  it  is 
plain  in  faA,  that  human  reafon,  unaf«r 
fifted,  failed  men  in  its  great  and  pro-; 
per  buiinefs  of  morality;  and  he  that, 
(hsiU  colled  all  the  mpral  rulesr  of  thq 
ancient  pbilofopbet^s,  and  compare  them 
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wi(rh  ikafccentftined  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment>  wiU  find  them  to  come  infinitely 
Ihort  pf  the  morality  delivered  by  our 
Saviour,  and  taught  by  his  Apoftles. 
Mr.  Lxicke  (peaks  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  aur  Saviour  in  the  ftroogeft 
|BanBer>  both  as  fa&s  unexceptionabty 
^ue,  and  as  die  cWareft  evidenecs  of  a 
diyio^  miffiou.  His  worda  and  fenti* 
«e(fe€s  Qn  the  fubjeS:  are  as  ^Uow  : 

^  Tkc  evideoce  of  our  Sayiour's 

miA^B  fracp  h/eaven  is  fo  great^  in  the 
fuiltiliud^  of  miraclea  he  did,  before 
^1  fbntsr  oi  ptfople^  (which  the  divine 
pf0v4<il^fK:«  and  wifijorn  has  fo^opdered, 
thskt  ihey  Mvev^  were,  noo  co^ldf  be, 
d^ed-by  any  ofdi^  en^mi^s  and  op^ 
peibra  of  ChriftianityX  ^^  ^^^^  he  cte- 
K*V«i«d,  esnaoc  bu6  N  lifiem^d  a»  thi» 
Mades  of  God/'  \ 
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Mr.  Letke  r^mdf  k^  in  ^n^ther  phas^ 
that,  **  after  diir  Lord's  rcfuf  region,  hiS 
^enc  kis  ipoftles  dmongft  the  ti&tion^^ 
ateompaDied  with  mifacles;  which 
^erc  done  in  all  J)arts  fd  frequtntl^i 
and  before  fo  inany  wicnefies  of  all 
forts,  that,  as  I  have  often  obfervcdj 
(fays  Mn  Locke)  the  enemies  of 
Chriftianity  have  never  dared  to  deny 
thepi.  No,  not  Julian  himfelf,  who 
neither  Wanted  Ikill  nor  power  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth,  nor  would  have 
failed  to  have  proclaimed  and  expofed 
it,  if  he  could  have  deteded  any  thing 
falie  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Gofpel,  or 
found  the  leaft  ground  to  queftion  ikt 
matter  of  fiaft  publiflied  by  Christ 
and  his  apoflles.  The  number  and 
Evidence  of  the  miracles  done  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  followers,  ty  the  p'ower 
and  force  of  truth,  bore  down  this 
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mighty  and<  accompUlhed  'C!tnt>er<>r  in 
his  own  dominions.  He  durft  not 
deny  fo  plain  a  matter  of  faA;.  wbi^ 
being  granted,  the  truth  of  our  Sa- 
viour's doftrine  and  miffion  unavoid- 
ably follows,  notwithftanding  the  art- 
ful fuggeftions  his  wit  could  invent,  or 
his  malice  offer,  againft  it,'^ ' 

To  thofe  who  afk,  "  Wh?.t  need 
Was  there  of  a  Saviour? — What  ad- 
vantage  have  we  by  Jesus  Christ  ?," 

Mr.   Locke  replies    as   follows : 

^^  It  is  enough  to  juftify  the  fitnefs 
of  any  thing  to  be  done,  by  refolvihg 
it  into  the  wifdom  of  God,  who  h^'s 
done  it ;  whereof  our  narrow  unde'r- 
flandings  arid  fiiort  views  may  utterly 
incapacitate  us  to  judge.  .  We  know 
but  little,  .of  this  vifible,  and  nothing 
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at  all  of  the  ftate  of  that  intelli^^ua} 

world/ wherein  are  infinite  numbej^s 

and  degrees  of  fpirits.     We  know  not 

what  need  therewas  to  fet  up  a  Head 

and  a  CHi'EfFTAiN,  in  oppofition  to 

*^  the  Prince  of  this  world,  the  Prince 

of  the  power  of  the  air,"  whereof  there 

are  more  than  bbfcure  intimations  in 

fcripture.     We  fhall  take  too  much 

upon  lis.  If  we  tall  Gob's  wifdom  and 

providence   to   account,    and    pertly 

condemn  for   needlefs,   all    that  our 

jweak   underftanding   cannot    account 

for/'     Mr.  Locke  then  proceeds  to 

fhew  at  large,  -  the  neceflity  there  was 

of  .a  gofpel  revelation,  to  deliver  the 

world  from  the  miferable  date  of  dark-^ 

nefs  and  ignorance  that  mankind  were 

in:   I  ft,  As  to  the  true  knowledge  of 

God  :T-2dly,;  Asi  tp  the  worfliip  to  bQ 

D  4  paid 
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fi^id  to  hiin:— 3dly>  Aft  to  the  dudct 
to  be  performed  to  htm*  To  which 
he  adds  the  great  aids  and  eticoQi'^;e>^ 
ments  to  the  performance  of  our  duty^ 
tpom  the  affurance  the  Gofpel  gWea 
q£  future  rewards  and  puatftmeocs^ 
a&d  from  the  promifc  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  tadireA  ai^d  affift  lu.^ 

Ik  muft  not  be  unobfe? iced^  that  the 
holy  fcripture^  are  6very  where  meii!* 
^ned  by  Mr.  Locke  with  the  greateft: 
yefpe6l  and  reverence.  He  calls  (hem 
the  Holy  Books,  the  Sacred  Text> 
ibeDiv'i^B  Retelation-;  dud  ex< 
horts  Chriftians  •*  to  betaKe  them- 
felves  in  earneft  to  the  fkudy  of  the 
way  to.  falvatioiv  in  thefe  holy  writings^ 
wherein  God  has  rcveale«d  it  from  hea- 
ven^  24>A  ppopofed  k  to  the  world;. 

feeking 
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feckiQg  our  Teligion,  whtre  we  are^ 
(bre  it  is  in  truth  to  be  found,  com^f' 
paring' fpiritual  things  with  fpiritual/' 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Locke^  a. 
year  before  his  death,  in  anfwer  to  the 
following   queftion,    "  What   is  the 
Ak>rte(t  and  fureft  way  for  a  young 
Gentleman  to  attain  to  a  true  know* 
Itfdge  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  the 
full  and  juft  extent  of  it  ?"  he  replies, 
"  Let  him  ftudy  the  Holy  Scrip- 
nrv&f£,  efpecially  the  New  Teftament^ 
Therein  are  contained  the  words  06^ 
eternal  life*— It  has  Gen  for  its  author,. 
Salt4tioi^  for  its  end,  and  Truth,. 
without  any  nvxture  of  error,  for  its* 
matter  *• 

*  PoiUihamous  Works>  p.  344. 

Ir 
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It  IS  recorded  in  hts  pofthumom 
-^"orks  **  that  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  employed 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  hardly  in  any 
thing  elfe.  He  was  never  weary  of 
admiring  the  great  views  of  that  Sa- 
cred Book,  and  the  juft  relation  of 
all  its  parts.  He  every  day  made  dif- 
coveries  in  it  that  gave  him  freih  caufe 
of  admiration/' 

« 

Of  St,  Paul  in  particular,  upon 
feverai  of  whofe  Epiftles  Mr*  Locke 
drew  up  a  moft  ufeful  conimentary,  he 
fays,  ^^  that  he  was  miraculoufly 
tailed  to  the  miniftfy  of  the  gofpel-, 
and  declared  to  be  a  chofen- veffel— i- 
that  he  had  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
gofpci  from  God  by  immediate  reve- 
-'  lation 
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ktkm-— tbM  for  his  information  in  the 
Chriftian  knowledge,  and  the  myfte- 
rtes  and  depths  of  the  difpenfation  of 
God; by  Jesits  Christ,  God  hirrv- 
felf  I^ui  condefcended  to  be  his  ia* 

4 

.ftrudorand  teacher^ — that -he  had  re- 
tceived  the  light  of  the  gofpcl  frqxjx 
the  Fountain  and  Father  of  Light.*.'? 

The  death  of  this  great  man  was 
agreeable  to  his  life — for  we  are  infor- 
med,  by  one  who  was  wit,h  Mr*  Lockp 
when  he  died,  and  had  lived  in  the 
fame  faniily  for  feven  years  before— 
"  that  the  day  before  his  death  he 
very  particularly  exhorted  all  about 
him  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures" — 
**  that  he  defired  to  be  remembered 
by  them  at  evening  prayers;  and  being 

.    •  Comment^  p,  t6p  . 

told 


•  ■  \ 
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told  that^  if  he  would,  the  whole  family 
fliould  come  and  pray  by  him  in  hk 
chamber)  he  anfwered  he  fliould  be 
irery  glad  to  have  it  fo»  if  it  would  not 
give  too  much  trouble— *t hat  an  occa* 
fion  offering  to  fpeak  of  the  goodnefs 
of  God*'—"  he  efpecially  exalted  the 
love  which  God  fiiewed  to  man,  in 
juilifying  him  by  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift ; 
and  returned  God  thanks  in  particular, 
for  having  called  him  to  the  knowledge 
€jf  that  Divmi  SAViotra/' 


SECT  ION 
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SECTION     IV. 

I 

Sir  Matthew  Ha^e, Lord  Chief 
Juftice  of  England  is  ji^ftly  .cuititkd  to  a 
place  aoiojog  thofe  k arne<^  and  eminent 
L-ay-fien  who  Uave  d;ijftuiguiflu:d  them- 
fclvesi  in  the  eaufc  of  ^e  uig laN. 

3  * 

He  was.  horn  at  Alderley  ia  Gloucef- 
Krflsiire'^.  It  i$  faid  that  his  father  was 
a  man  of  that  ftrkStnefs.  of  canfcieoee 
as  to  retire  from  the  pra^ftic^  of  the  law, 
"  becaufe  he  could  not  undcrftand  the 
reafon  of  giving  colour  in  pleadings, 
whichy,  as.  be  tboug^ht,,  was  to  tell  a.  Ke ; 

•   Ther  r^aftm  of  prefixing^  ft>mc  biographical' 
Vcoonk^Ceac^wtthoBisghDeaiathciitte,  F«v»  in 

and 
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and  that,  with  fome  other  things  com- 
moniy  praftifed,  feemed  to  him  con- 
trary to  that  exaAncfs  of  truth  and  juf- 

tice  which  hecame  a  Chriftidh.** 

\     « 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  defcended. 
rather  from  a  good  than  from  a  noble 
family,  and  yet  what  was  wanting  in 
the  iniignificant  titles  of  High  Birth . 
was  more  than  recompenfed  in  the  true 
worth  of  his  anceftors.  Great  atten- 
tion  was  paid  to  his  education;  when 
he  was  feventeen  he  was  entered  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  in  Oxford ;  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age  was  admitted 
of  Lincolns  Inn. 

'  » 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  tliat,  in\. 
his  younger.  days>  he  was  rather  givi^n  . 
fo  company  ^nd  dii^pation.  But  this?, 
jprppcnfity  was  correcked  by  a  circum-' 

ftancc 
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ftance  that  made  a  confiderable-  itn** 
preffion  on  his  mind  during  the  reft  of 
his  life.    Being  one  day  in  company 
with  other  ftvidents,  one  of  the  part)^;  ■ 
through  excefs  of  wine,  fell  down  (ap- 
parently)  dead  at   their    feet.      Mr. 
Hale  was  fo  affe<9:ed  at  this  eircum- 
dance,  that  be  iti) mediately  retired  Cd ' 
another  room,  and,  (hutting  the  dooi^ 
fell  on -hisJuiees,  and  prayed  eirneftly 
to  God  that  his  friend  might  be  re* 
ftored   to  life,  and    that   he  himfdf - 
might  be  forgiven,  for  giving  counte- 
nance to   fa  much   excefe.      At  the 
fame  time  he  made  a  folemn  vow  that  * 
he  would  never  again  keep  company 
in  that  manner,  nor  **  drink  a  health** 
while  he  lived.     His  friend  recovered^ 
and  he  moft  religioufly  obferved  his  * 
vow  to  the  day  of  his  death.  .  ^ 

This  ♦ 
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.  This  ctrcumftance  wrought  (b  emtm 
t  change  in  his  difpofition,  that  he 
forfook  aU  dtffipated  company,  and 
divided  ^  himfelf  between  the  duties  of 
religion  and  the  (tudies  of  his  {^^ofef* 
-fion.  In  the  fcM"mer  he  wa^  fo  regular, 
that,  for  fix  and  thirty  years,  be  never 
once  failed  going  to  chvtrch  on  the 
Isold's  day;: and,  in  the  latter,  it  is 
£iid,  thac  be  ftudied  fixteen  hoars  a 
day  for  ns^ny  years.  He  often  faid, 
^*  that  when  he  was  weary  with  the 
Audy  of  the  kw,  he  ufed  to  recreate 
^im&tf  with  pkUoibphj  or  the  matbc* 
inatics>'  to  which  he  added  con 6da> 
abk  knowledge  in.  phyfic  and  chirur* 
gjjry*  oWerving  that  "  no  oaan  eouW 
be  abfiolvtelf  &  mafter  in  any  profe£> 
iion,.  without  hawing  Ihmc  fluU  m  other 
fcicnccs..  .. 

He 
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He  was  raifed  to  the  bench,  and 
made  one  o(  the  Judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  lived  a  private  man 
until  the  parliament  met  which  re- 
ftored  the  King,  and  in  which  he  fat 
as  Member  for  the  county  of  Glou- 
cefter. 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  courts  of 
law  came  to  be  fettled,  he  was  -made 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  When  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  (then  Lord  Chancellor) 
delivered  him  his  commiffion^  in  the 
fpeech  his  Lordftiip  made  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  he  exprefled  his  efteem  for  him 
in  a  very  fmgular  manner,  faying, 
among  other  things,  *^  that  if  the 
King  could  have  found  an  honefter 
and  fitter  man  for  that  employment, 

E  he 
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he  would  not  have  advanced  him  to 
it,  and  that  he  therefore  preferred  him, 
becaufe  he  knew  none  that  deferved  it 
fo  well/' 

But  fuch  an  opinion  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
when  we  confider  thofe  excellent  rules 
which  he  fet  himfelf,  and  which  are 
copied  from  the  original  in  bb  own 
hand : 

L  That  in  the  adminift ration  of  juftlce, 
I  am  entrufted  for  God,  the  King, 
and  Country. 

II.  That  it  be  done  uprightly,  delibe- 
rately, refolutely. 

lU.  That  I  reft  not  upon  my  own  un- 
5  dexftanding 
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derftanding  or  flrength,  but  implor« 
and  reft  upon  the  diredion  and 
ftrength  of  God. 

IV.  That  in  the  execution  of  juftice,  I 
carefully  lay  afide  my  own  paffions, 
and  not  give  way  to  them,  however 
provoked. 

V.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the 
bufinefs  I  am  about,  remitting  all 
other  cares  and  thoughts,  as  unfea- 
fonable  and  interruptions. 

VI.  That  I  fuffer  not  myfelf  to  be  pre- 
poffeffcd  with  any  judgment  at  all, 
until  the  whole  bufinefs  and  both 
panics  be  heard. 

VII.  That  I  never  engage  myfelf  in 
the  beginning  of  any  caufe,  but  re- 

E  2  fervc 
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ferve  myfelf  unprejudiced   till  the 
whole  be  heard. 

VIII.  That  in  bufinefs  capital,  though 
my  nature  prompt  me  to  pity;  yet 
to  coniider  that  there  is  alfo  a  pity 
due  to  my  country. 

I 
There  are  ten  other  rules,  but  thefc 

will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  au- 
thor's method  of  condufting  public 
bufinefs. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  promoted  in 
1671  to  be  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  Eng* 
land,  where  he  paffed  the  reft  of  his 
public  life  and  employment.  He  had 
not  been  five  years  .in  this  fituation  be- 
fore his  conftitution,  which  had  hither- 
to been  ftrong  and  vigorops,  to  which 
his  great  temperance  did  not  a  little 

conduce. 
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conduce,  began  to  decline.  This  de- 
termined him  to  rcfign  the  office  of 
Loxd  Chief  Juftice,  which  he  did  in 
February  1676,  and  died  in  Diecem- 
ber  following  at  Alderley  in  Glou* 
cefterfliire,  the  place  of  his  nativity^ 
where  he  was  buried  among  his  an- 
ceftors,  and  the  following  infcription, 
by  his  own  defire,  put  upon  his  tomb  r 

Hie  inhumatur  corpus 
Matthei   Hale,    militis; 
Robert!  Hale  et  Joannx  uxoris  ejus, 
rilu  unicu 

Nati  in  hac  parochia  de  Alderley, 

Primo  die  Novembris,  anno  Dom.  1609. 

Denati  vero  ibidem, 

Vicefimo  quinto  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini,  1676. 

^tatis  fuas  67. 
E  3  Though 
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Though  his  humility  forbid  any 
other  epitaph  to  be  infcribcd  in  me- 
morial of  him,  yet  the  following  tefti- 
0K>nial  by  Bilhop  Burnet  itiuft  be  ac-* 
knowledge^  highty  expreflive  of  his 
chara;£ter« 

That  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
patterns  o^  the  age  he  wved  tn, 
whether  in  his  private  deportment 
as  a  christian,  or  in  his  public  em- 
ploymentsy  either  at  the  bar  or  on 
the  bench  *. 

•  While  we  pay  every  due  reipeft  to  the  maiKHy 
of  a  fonner  Chief  Jtiftice  of  En^and,  let  us  not  be 
infenfible  to  the  merits  of  the  noble  Lord  who  fb 
honourably  fills  that  department  at  prefent,  whole 
private  chara^r  and  great  profeilional  knowledge 
demand  oiur  admiration }  and  who,  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  has  ftiewn  himfelf  fuch  a  friend  to  virtue, 
and  fuch  an  enemy  to  every  thing  of  an  immoral 
tendency,  as  to  be  juftly  called  the  Gustos 
M  o  R  u  M  of  the  prefent  age. 

SECTION 
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SECTION     IV. 

PART       II. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale's  piety  and 
zeal  for  religion  are  highly  confpi* 
cuous  in  his  writings.  He  feemed  to 
have  made  the  ftudy  of  divinity  a 
principal  objedt,  in  which  he  attained 
fuch  excellence,  that  thofe  who  have 
read  what  he  has  written  on  this  fub- 
]c&y  will  fuppofe  that  it  muft  have  en- 
gaged moft  of  his  time  and  attention 
through  life;  moft  of  his  religious 
trafts  were  written  upon  this  occafion  : 
^*  It  had  been  his  practice  for  many 
years,  every  Lord's  day  in  the  after- 
noon, to  employ  his  thoughts  upon 

E  4  feveral 
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feveral  fubjefts  of  divine  contempla- 
tions, which  he  put  into  writing/' — 
This  he  did  without  any  intention  of 
publiftiing,  but  merely  to  fix  his 
thoughts,  and  imprefs  them  on  his 
memory. 

His  moral  and  divine  contempla- 
tions have  been  printed,  and  confift  of 
*'  Confiderations  on  our  latter  End — 
On  the  Wifdom  and  Fear  of  God — On 
the  Knowledge  of  Chrift  crucified  — 
On  Faith — On  Humility— On  Afflic- 
tions— On  Redeeming  the  Time,"  &c. 
&c.  Another  volume  contains — "  An 
Enquiry  touching  Happinefs — On  the 
Chief  End  of  Man— The  Folly  and 
Mifchief  of  Sin— On  Self-denial — On 
Content  and  Patience — On  Submiffion, 
Prayer,  and  Thankfgiving— Medita- 
tions 
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tions  on  the  Lord's  Prayer/'  &c.  &c. 
Among  thofe  manufcripts  by  Sir  Mat* 
thew  Hale,  which  have  not  been 
printed,  are  five  volumes  folio,  entirely 
relating  to  religious  fubjeifts.  Many 
of  his  tradts  were  printed  without  his 
knowledge,  and  therefore  not  being 
revifed  by  the  author,  they  appear  in 
their  native  and  original  fimplicity. 

His  piety  and  purity  of  heart  are 
highly  difplayed  in  his  letters  to  his 
children,  from  one  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted : 

DEAR   CHILDREN, 

"  I  intended  to  have  been  at  Al- 
derley  this  Whitfuntide,  defirous  to 
renew  thofe  counfels  and  advices  which 
1  have  often  given  you,  in  order  to 
,  '"  your 
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your  greateft  concernment;  namely, 
the  eVerlafting  good  and  welfare  of 
your  fouls  hereafter,  and  the  due  or- 
dering of  your  lives  and  converiations 
hereV^ 

*^  Although  young  people  are  ape, 
through  their  own  indifcretion,  or  the 
ill  advice  of  others,  to  think  thefe 
kind  of  entertainments  but  dry  and 
empty  matters,  and  the  morofe  and 
ncedlefs  interpofitions  of  old  men;  yet 
give  him  leave  to  tell  you,  that  very 
well  knows  what  he  fays,  thefe  things 
are  of  more  importance  and  concern- 
ment to  you,  than  external  gifts  and 
bounties  •,  wherein,  neverthelefs,  I  have 
not  been  wanting  to  you,  according  to 
my  ability, 

''  This 
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"  This  was  my  intention  in  ihii 
journey;  and  though  I  have  been  dif- 
appointed  therein,  yet  I  thought  good, 
by  letters  and  meffages,  to  do  fome- 
thing  that  might  be  done  that  way 
for  your  benefit,  that  I  had  othcrwifc 
intended  to  have  done  in  perfon* 

"  Aflure  yourfelves  therefore,  and 
believe  it  from  one  that  knows  what 
he  fays,  from  one  that  neither  can  have 
any  reafon  or  end  to  deceive  you,  that 
the  beft  gift  I  can  give  you,  is,  good 
counfel;  and  the  beft  counfel  I  can 
give  you  is,  that  which  relates  to  your 
greateft  import  an<i  concernment  5— 
namely,  Religion. 

"  Therefore,  fince  I  cannot  at  this 
time,  deliver  it  to  you  in  perfon,  I 

(hall 
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(hall  do  it  by  this  letter ;  and  by  your 
due  obfervance  of  thefe  direftions,  I 
(hall  have  a  good  charafter  both  of 
your  dutifulnefs  to  God  and  of  your 
obedience  to  your  father;  for  it  is 
moft  certain,  that  as  religion  is  the  beft 
means  to  advance  and  reftify  human 
nature,  fp  no  man  (hall  be  truly  wife  or 
truly  happy  without  it  and  the  love  of 
it ;  no,  not  in  this  life,  much  lefs  in 
that  which  is  to  come. 


se 


Therefore,  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  upon  your  knees,  hum- 
bly commend  yourfelves  to  Almighty 
<jod  in  prayer,  begging  his  mercy  to 
pardon  your  (ins,  his  grace  to  direft 
you,  his  providence  to  proted  you; 
returning  him  humble  thanks  for  all  . 
his  difpeiifations.  towards   you, — yea," 

even 
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even  for  his  very  correftions  and  af- 
flidions ;  intreating  him  to  give  you 
wifdom  and  grace  to  make  a  fobcr,  pa- 
tient, humble,  profitable  ufe  of  them, 
and  in  his  due  time  to  deliver  you 
from  them;  concluding  your  prayers 
with  the  Lord's  prayer.  This  will  be 
a  certain  means  to  bring  your  mind  to 
a  right  frame ;  to  procure  you  com- 
fort and  bleffing,  and  to  prevent  thou- 
fands  of  inconveniences  and  mifchiefs, 
to  which  you  will  be  otherwife  fub- 
jeded. 

"  Every  morning  read  feriouily  and 
reverently  a  portion  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
ture,  and  acquaint  yourfelf  with  the 
hiftory  and  dodrine  thereof.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  light  and  wifdom,  *  will 
/  make  you  wife  to  eternal  falvation,' 
i  and 
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and  will  furnifti  you  with  diredions 
and  principles  to  guide  and  order  your 
life  fafely  and  prudently.  Conclude 
every  evening  with  reading  fome  part 
of  the  fcripturc  and  prayer  in  your 
family* 

**  Be  ftrift  and  religious  Obfervers 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  refort  to  your  pa^ 
rilh  church  twice  that  day,  if  your 
health  will  permit,  and  attend  dili* 
gently  and  reverently  to  the  public 
prayers  and  fermons.  He  cannot  rear 
fonably  expeft  a  bleffing  from  God,  the 
reft  of  the  week,  that  neglefts  his  duty 
to  God  in  the  due  confecration  of  this 
day  to  the  fpecial  fervice  and  duty  of 
God,  which  this  day  requires. 

"  Receive  the  facrament,  at  Icaft, 

three 
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three  times  a  year,  and  oftencr,  as 
there  is  occafion,  in  your  parilh  church. 
The  laws  of  the  land  require  this,  and 
the  law  of  your  Saviour  requires  it,  and 
the  law  of  duty  and  gratitude  requires 
it  of  you.  Prepare  yourfclves  ferioufly 
for  this  fervice  beforehand^  and  per- 
form it  with  reverence  and  thankfui- 
nefs.  The  negleft  of  this  duty  pro- 
cures great  inconvenience,  and  con;- 
monly  the  negleft  hereof  arifeth  from 
fome  conceited  opinion  that  people  ii>* 
confiderately  take  up ;  but  moft  ordi- 
narily from  a  fluggifhnefs  of  mind, 
and  an  unwilUngnefs  to  fit  aD4  prepare 
the  mind  for  it;  or  to  leave  fome  finful 
or  vain  courfe,  that  men  are  not  will- 
ing to  leave,  and  yet  condemn  them- 
felves  in  the  praftice  of  it. 

^*  Beware 
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*'  Beware  of  thofe  that  go  about  to 
feduce  you  from  that  religion  wherein 
you  have  been  brought  up^ — namely, 
the  true  Proteftant  religion.  It  is  not 
unknown  to  any  that  obfcrves  the  ftate 
of  things  in  the  world,  how  many  er- 
roneous religions  are  fcattered  abroad, 
and  how  induftrious  men,  of  falfe  per- 
fuafions,  are  to  make  profelytes.  They 
will  endeavour  to  withdraw  people 
from  the  public  miniftry  of  God's 
word ;  encourage  men  to  flight  and  ne- 
gleft  it;  and  when  they  have  once 
effefted  this,  they  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity toinfufe  their  own  corixipt  prin- 
ciples. 

**  Send  your  children  early  to  learn 
their  catechifm,  that  they  may  take  in 
the  true  principles  of  religion  betimes, 

which 
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which  may  grow  up  with  them^  and 
habituate  them  both  to  the  knowledge 
and  the  pradice  of  it ;  that  they  may 
efcape  the  danger  of  corruption  by 
error  or  vice,  being  antecedently  fea- 
foned  with  better  principles. 

*^  Receive  the  bleffings  of  God 
with  very  much  thankfulnefs  to  him ; 
for  he  is  the  root  and  fountain  of  all 
the  good  you  do,  of  can  receive.  Pear 
all  afflidions  patiently ;  it  is  your  duty, 
for  "  afflidions  come  not  from  the 
dull."  The  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  he  that  fends  thefe  meflengers 
to  you,  though  poflibly  evil  occurrences 
may  be  the  immediate  inftruments  of 
them.  You  owe  to  Almighty  God  an 
infinite  fubje^ion  and  obedience;  and 
to  expoftulate  with  him  is  rebellion. 

F  M 
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As  it  is  your  duty,  fo  it  is  your  wifdotn 
ind  your  prudence.  Impatience  will 
riot  difcharge  your  yoke,  but  will  make 
it  gall  the  worfe,  arid  fit  the  harder. 

"  Learn  not  only  patience  under 
your  affliftions,  but  alfo  profitably  to 
improve  them  to  four  fours  good. 
Learn  by  them  how  v&in  and  unprofit- 
able things  the  world  and  the  pleafures 
thereof  are,  that  a  (harp  or  a  lingering 
fitknefs  renders  utterly  taftelefs.  Learn 
how  vain  and  weak  a  thing  human  fta* 
ture  IS,  which  is  pulled  down  to  the 
gates  of  death,  and  clothed  with  rot- 
tennefs  and  corruption,  by  a  little  dif- 
order  in  the  blood,  in  a  nerve,  in  a 
vam,  in  an  artery.  Since  we  have  fo 
little  hold  of  a  temporal  life,  which 
is  fhaken  4nd.Ihattercd  by  any  fmall 
•    6  occurrence. 
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occurrence,'  accident,  or  diftenjper^ 
le^rn  to  lay  hold  of  eternal  life,  and  of 
that  covenant  of  peace;  and  falvation, 
which  Chrift  hach  bought  for  all  that 
believQ  and  obey  the  gofpel  of  peace 
and  .falvation.  There  ihall  be  no 
death,  no  ficknefsj  no  pain,  no  weak* 
nefs  'y  but  a  ftate  of  unchangeable  and 
everlafting  happinefs. 

-  •  • 

"  If  you  thus  improve  affliftion, 
you  are  gainers  by  it ;  and  moft  certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  more  probable 
way,  under  the  heaven,  to  be  delivered 
from  afiliftion,  if  the  wife  God  fee  it 
fit,  than  thus  to  improve  it.  JFor  af- 
fliction is  a  mefienger,  and  the  rod 
hath  a  voice ;  and  that  is,  to  require 
mankind  to  be  the  more  patient,  and 
the  more  humble,  and  the  more  to  ac- 
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knowledge  Almighty  God  in  all  our 
ways.  If  men  liften  to  this  voice  of 
the  rod,  and  conform  to  it,  the  rod 
hath  done  his  errand ;  and  will  either 
kave  a  man,  or  at  leaft  give  a  man, 
Angular  comfort,  even  under  the  fharpeft 
affliftion;  and  this  '  affliftibn,  which 
is  but  for  a  moment,  (thus  improved,) 
will  work  for  us  an  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory/  2  Cor.  iv,  1 7. 

•*  And  now  I  have  written  this  long 
cpiftle  to  you,  to  perform  that  office 
for  me  that  I  (hould  have  done  in 
perfon,  if  I  could  have  taken  this 
journey.  The  epiftle  is  long,  but  it 
had  been  longer,  if  I  had  had  morfe 
time.  And  although  perchance  fome 
there  be  in  the  world  that,  when  they 
hear  of  it,  will  interpret  it  to  be  but 
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the  ezcurfioos  and  morofe  rules  of  old 
age ;  yet  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  have 
better  acceptation  of*  you  that  are  my 
Children. 

^^  I  am  now  on  the  fliady  iide 
of  threefcore  years;  I  write  to  you 
what  you  have  often  heard  me  in  fubr 
ftance  fpeak ;  aod  poflibly^  when  I  (hall 
leave  this  worlds  you  will  want  fuch  a 
remembrancer  as  I  have  been  to  you, 

**  The  words  that  I  now  and  at 
former  times  have  written  to  you,  are 
words  of  truth  and  foberoefs;  and 
words  and  advices  that  proceed  from  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  affedlion  to  you 
all.  If  I  (hould  fee  you  do  amifs  in 
any  thing,  and  (hould  not  reprove  you  ; 
or  if  I  (hould  find  you  wanting  coun- 
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fet  and  direftion^  and  fhooid  n6t  give 
It,  I  (hould  not  perform  the  truft  of  a 
lather ;  and  if  you  ftoirid  not  thank- 
fully receive  it,  you  would  -be  ibm&- 
vrhat  defedive  in  the  duty  you  owe  to 
tjdd  and  me  as  Children. 

**  As  I  have  never  fpared  my  purfb 
to  fupply  you  according  to  my  abiH*> 
^ies  and  the  reafonablenefe  of  occ^oni, 
fo  J  -hiave  never  been  wanting  to  you 
in  good  and  pmdent  counfels.  May 
the  God  of  heaven  give  you  wifdom, 
conftancy,  and  fidelity,  in  the  obferv- 
atice  of  them !    I  am 

Yoiir  ever  loving  father, 

Matthew  Hale. 
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SijcH  a  fpirit  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence pervades  every  feotence  of  this 
letter  from.  Judge  Hajp  to  his  Children, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poffiblc  to  read  it 
with  attention  without  being  affede^ 
by  it. 

Under  this  impreffion  the  Editor 
humbly  thinks  it  would  be  a  proper  ad- 
dition to  thofe  fmall  trafts  publiflied  by 
"  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chriftian 
Knowledge^  A  fingle  page,  written  by 
a  Layman,  has,  upon  fome  minds, : a*' 
greater  influence  than  a  voluflw^rwrit- 
ten  by  a  Clergyman. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of 
the  moil  fuccefsful  Treatifes  on  Prac- 
tical Piety  is  that  entitled  "  The  Great 
Importance  of  a  Religious  Life'',  writ- 
ten by  a  counfellor  of  law.   This  indeed 
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is  z  very  excellent  treatife,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  following  account  of 
the  author  by  his  fon  Mr.  Melmoth, 
author  of  thofe  cleganrietters,  under 
the  name  Fitzofborne. 

*'  It  may  add  weight  perhaps  to  the 
refleftions  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
author's  life  was  one  uniform  exem- 
plar of  thofe  precepts,  which,  with  fo 
generous  a  zeal,  and  fuch  an  elegant 
and  afFeding  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  he 
endeavours  to  recommend  to  general 
practice.  He  left  others  to  contend 
for  modes  of  faith  and  inflame  them* 
felves  and  the  world  with  endlefs  con- 
troverfy :  it  was  the  wifer  purpofc  of 
his  more  ennobled  aim,  to  a&  up  to 
thofe  cleat  rules  of  conduit  which  reve- 
lation hath  gracioufly  prefcribed. 

He 
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He  poffeffed  by  temper  every  mo- 
ral virtue;  by  Religion  every  Chrif- 
tian  Grace.  He  exercifed  bis  profef- 
iion  with  a  ikill  and  integrity,  which 
nothing  could  equal  but  the  diiinter- 
efted  motive  that  animated  his  labours, 
or  the  amiable  modefty  which  accom- 
panied all  his  virtues.  In  a  word,  kyr 
have  ever  pa0ed  a  more  ufeful,  not 
one  a  more  blamelefs  .  life ;  and  his 
whole  time  was  employed  either  in 
doing  good,  or  in  medicating  it. 

He  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1743, 
and  lies  buried  under  die  cloifter  of 
LincolnVInn  chapel.** 
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SECTION      V, 

Joseph  Addison,  Efq,  one  of  the 
principal  fecretaries  of  ftatc  in  the 
Reign  of  King  George  I.  but  who  deri- 
ved lefs  dignity  from  his  public  office 
and  ftuation  in  life  than  from,  bis 
private  charafter  and  moral  writings, 
was  born  in  1672,  at  Ambrefbury,  in 
Wilrfliire.  He  received  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  afterwards  went  to  Salif- 
bury,  from  thence  was  removed  to  the 
Charter-Houfe,  and,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  entered  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     This  ornament  of  his 

time 
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tkne  died  at  the  age  of  48^  in  the  yesk: 

That  Mr.  Addifon  bdieTcd  the  truth 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  caiinoc  be  de- 
nied: the  evidences  he  piiblifhed  to 
firove  it,  and  his  numerous  obferva- 
tioni  on  the  fubjed  of  the  divine  Re- 
velation^ fuffidiently  indicate  the  Since- 
rity of  his  belief.  That  he  was  defcrv- 
tdly  celebrated  for  an  uncommon 
accuracy  in  thinking  and  reafonin^^ 
and  for  his  zeal  againft  infidels  of  all 
kinds,  his  writings  abundantly  teftify^ 

• 

^'  As  nothing,  lays  he,  is  more  lau- 
dable than  an  inquiry  after  truth, 

*  *^  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and,  O  too  hjgh 
^e  price  of  knoivledge,  taught  us  how  to  die." 

fo 
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f[>  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  Co 
pafs  away  our  whole  lives  without  de- 
termining ourfelves  one  way  or  other  in 
thofe  points  which  are  of  the  laft  im- 
portance to  us.  There  are  indeed 
many  things  from  which  we  may 
withhold  our  aflent;  but  in  cafes  by 
which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives^ 
it  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  to  be  waver^ 
ing  and  unfettled,  without  clofing  with 
that  fide  which  appears  m(A  fafe  and 
probable. 

The  firft  rule  therefore  which  Mr. 
Addifon  lays  down  is  this,  that  when 
by  reading  or  difcourfe  we  find  our^ 
felves  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  any  anicle,  a:nd  of  the  reaiba*- 
ablenefs  of  our  belief  in  it,  we  fhould 
never  after  fufier  ourfelves  to  call  'it 

into 
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into  queftion.  We  may  perhaps  for- 
get the  arguments  which  occafioned 
Our  conviftion,  but  we  ought  to  rc» 
member  the  ilrength  they  had  with  u$^ 
and  therefore  ftill  to  retain  the  convic- 
tion which  they  once  produced.  This 
is  no  more  than  what  we  do  in  every 
common  art  or  fcience ;  nor  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  aA  otherwife^  coniidering  the 
weaknefs  and  limitation  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  Mathematician  proceeds  upon  pro- 
pofitions  which  he  has  once  demonftrat* 
ed ;  and  though  the  demonftration  may 
have  flipped  out  of  bis  memory  he  builds 
upon  the  truths  becaufe  he  knows  it 
was  demonftrated.  This  rule  is  abfo- 
huely  neceflary  for  weaker  minds,  and 
in  fome  mcafure  for  men  of  the  great- 
eft  abilities.    But  to  tbefe  I  would  pro- 
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pofe,  that  they  (hould  lay  up  in  their 
memories^  and  always  keep  by  them  in 
readinefs,  thofe  arguments  which  ap- 
pear to  them  of  the  greateft  ftrength, 
^nd  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all 
the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infidelity, 

But^  in  the  next  place,  there  is  no- 
thing which  ftrengthens  faith  more 
than  morality.  Faith  and  lylorality 
naturally  produce  each  other.  A  man 
is  quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
religion,  who  finds  it  is  not  againft  his 
intereft  that  it  Ihould  be  true.  The 
pleafure  he  receives  at  prefent  and  the 
happinefs  which  he  promifes  himfeli; 
from  it  hereafter,  will  both  difpofe  him 
very  powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it, 
according  to  the  ordinary  obfervations 
that  '^  we  are  eafy  to  believe  what  we 
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wi(h  to  be  true."  It- is  very  eertaria, 
that  a  man  of  found  reafon  cannot  for-, 
bear  clofing  with  religion  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  it;  but  at  ,the 
fame  time  it  is  as  certain >  that  faith  h 
kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  ftrength 
from  practice  more  than  from  fpecu- 
latioa* 

« 

There  i«  ftill  another  method  which 
is  more  perfuafive  than  any  of  the 
former^  and  that  is  an  habitjual  adora^ 
tion  of  the  fupreme  Beipg,  as  well  in 
conftant  afts  of  mental  worfliip^  as  in 
outward  forms.  The  devout  •  man 
does  not  only  believe  bqt  feels  a  Deity. 
He  has  ad:ual  fenfations  of  him ;  hk 
experience  concurs  with  his  reafon.; 
he  fees  him  more  aijd  more  in  all  his 
intercourfes  with  him,    and  even   in 

this 
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this  life,  altnoft  lofes  his  faith  in  con- 
vidion. 

«*  The  laft  method  which  I  (hall 
mention/'  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  **  for  the 
giving  Kfe  to  a  man's  faith,  is  frequent 
.retirement  from  the  world,  accompa- 
nied with  religious  meditations.  When 
a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  im- 
preflions  it  may  make  on  his  mind^ 
they  are  apt  to  vaniih  as  the  day  breaks 
upon  hini.  The  light  and  noife  of 
the  day,  which  are  perpetually  folicit- 
ing  the  fenfes,  and  calling  off  his  atten- 
tion, wear  out  of  his  mind  the  thoughts 
that  imprinted  themfelves  in  it,  with 
fo  much  ftrength,  during  the  iilence 
and  darknefs  of  the  night« 

• 
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;^s  to  hitnfelf  in  a  crowd,  arid  ih  d  Tdlt- 

-tude.  The  mind  is  ftunned  and  daz- 
2led  atniaft  tfiat  *  variety  of  objefts 
^fhicli  pfcfs  iipdii  hcfr  in  a  gte^t  citjr. 

"S6e  cihtldt  apply  hefffilf  tb  the  c&hfi- 
defation  df  thofe  thirtgs  wHlch  ai-c  of 
the  «triioft  concern  tolier.    The>carei 

•  or  pledfures  of  the  world  ftrike  in  WifR 
every  thought,  and  a  tiiultitude  of  vi- 
fcldiis  fciamples  gtvfe  i  kihd  of  jnftifica- 
titin  to  bur  follv^     In  our  retirements 

/^vefy  thing  difpofes  iis  to  be  ferious. 
Itf  cotirfs  and  cities  we  are  cntertaihea 
icitb  the  works  of  ntkri*;  in  the  c6tht?ry 
^ith  thdft  of  Gb'd.  Orie  ih  the  pfo- 
tlnce  of  irf,  fh6  btlief  df"  nature. 
Faitfi  strid  devotion  ftituraily  grow  iti 
t1ie  minftf  of  eVifry  reafonable  man  Who 

•jfei^  th'6   ittip^effion  of  divine  power 
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^nd  wifdocn  in  every  objeft  on  which 
he  calls  his  eye. 

The  Supreme  Being  (Mr.  Addifon 
obferves)  has  made  the  bed  arguments 
for  his  own  exiilence^  in  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ,  and 
thefe  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 
fenfe  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who 
is  out  of  the  noife  and  hurry  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Ariftotle  fays,  that  fhould 
a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there 
converfe  with  works  of  art  and  me- 
chanifm,  and  (hould  afterwards  be 
brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and 
fee  tlie  feveral  glories  of  the  heaven 
and  earth,  he  would  immediately  pro- 
nounce tlicm  the  works  of  fuch  a  be- 
ing as  we  define  God  to  be.  The 
Pfalmift  h^s  very  beautiful  ftrokes .  of 
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^poetry  to  this  purpofe,  in  that  exalted 
ftrain  : — *  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  fticw- 
eth  his  handy  work.  One  day  telleth 
another,  and  one  night  certifieth  an- 
other. There  is  neiAer  Ipeech  nor 
language;  but  their  voices  are  heard 
among  them.  Their  found  is  gone  out 
into  alidads;  and  their  words  into 
the  ends  of  the  world  V 

< 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Addifon's 
works  we  iind  the  following  obferva* 
*tions  on  Incredulity. 

A  believer  may  be  excufed  by  the 
moft  hardened  otheift  for  endeavour- 

*  This  paflfige  Mr.  Addiftn  paraptuafed  in  that 
-admired  Ode— 

♦*  The  spacious  Firmament  oA  Htgh/* 
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ing  to  make  him  a  convert^  becauie  be 
does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  inte- 
tefts.  The  atheift  is  ineircufable  wh^ 
tries  to  gain  over  a  believer,  becadfe 
be  does  not  propofe  to  do  himfelf  or 
believer  any  good  by  fuch  a  cg^i- 
yerfion*       , 

The  prpfped  «f  a  future  ftate  is  th* 
fecret  comfort  and  refteihalent  of  my 
foul.  It  is  that  which  makes  nature 
i<ook  gay  about  ate;  it  doubles  all  my 
pleaftsfesi  and  fuppsoits  me  under 
all  my  afflidions.  I  can  look  at  dif^ 
appointments  and  misfortunes,  pain  and 
fickaeffsi  death  itfetf  with  indifference, 
fcr  long,  as  J  kjiSep  in  view  the  pkaforcs 
of  eternity,  and  the  ftate  of  being  in 
*whtch  there  will  lie  Jta  fears  nor  ap- 
preheiifions^jpains,  nor  forrows^ .  Why 

will 
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win  any  man  be  fo  impertinently  ofii- 
cious^  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only 
fancy  and  deludon  ?  Is  there  any 
merit  in  being  the  mcflenger  of  ill 
news?  If  it  is  a  dream,  'let  me  enjoy 
it,  fince  it  makes  me  both  th^e  happier 
and  the  better  n^an. 

I  confefs,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  I  d& 
not  know  how  to  truft  a  man,  wha 
believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
or  punifhments.  Not  only  natural  felf- 
love,  but  reafon,  diredts  us  to  promote 
our  own  intereft  above  all  things.  It 
can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  a  be* 
liever  to  do  me  any  mifchlef,  becaufe 
he  is  fure,  upon  the  balance  of  ac- 
counts, to  find  himfelf  a  lofer  by  it. 

On  the  contrary,  If  he  confiders  his 
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own '  welfare  m  his  behaviour  toward* 
me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the 
good  he  caa,  and  at  the  fame  time 
reftrain  him  from  doing  me  an  injury. 
An  unbeliever  does  not  aft  like  a- 
reafonable  creature,  if  he  favours- 
me  contrary  to  his  prefent  intereft,. 
or  does  not  diftrefs  me  when  it 
turns  to  his-  prefent  advantage.  Ho- 
nour and  good-nature  may  indeed  tie- 
tap  his  hands;  but  as  thefe  would  be 
very  much  ftrengithened  by  reafon  and. 
principle,  fo  without  them  they  are 
only  inftindts,  or  wavering  unfettled: 
notions,  which-  reft  on  na  foundation. 

Such  are  the  excellent  arguments  of- 
Mr.  Addifon  on  this  fubjeft,  and  he 
bbferves  farther,  that— ^'  Infidelity  has 
been  attacked  with  fo  good  fuccefs  of 

laie 
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late  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all 
its  out-works.  The  atheift  has  not 
found  his  pod  tenable,  and  is  therefoi'e 
retired  into  Deifm,  and  a  difbelief  of 
revealed  religion  only.  But  the  truth 
of  it  is,  the  greateft  number  of  this  fct 
of  men  are  thofe,  who,  for  want  of  a 
virtuous  education,  or  examining  the 
grounds  of  religion,  know  fo  very 
little  of  the  matter  in  queftioh,  that 
their  infidelity  is  but  another  term  for 
their  ignorance.  As  folly  and  inconfi- 
deratenefs  are  the  foundations  of  infi- 
delity, the  great  pillars  and  fupports  of 
it  are,  either  a  vanity  of  appearing 
wifcr  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  or  an 
oftentation  of  courage  in  dcfpifing  the 
terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  fo 
great  an  influence  on  what,  they  call, 
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Ijf  a^er  n^inc^s  •,  9f  ^n  av^rfipn  ^q  a  he*- 
li^f  that  muft  cut  fhem  off  frqm  Jflaay 
pf  thpfe   p^cafures   thty  W^fpf^  tft' 
dipmfelvcs>  an4  fiU  tbem  wi|l^  remprfe 
fcr  many  of  thofc  they  hav;e  alr^gdy 
tafted. 

T^c  great  received  articly  of  ^fec  - 
C^iriftian    religion,    as  Mr,  Addifpa. 
juftly   argues,    have  Ipfeen   fp  clearly 
proved  (1:9111  tbe  authpricy  of  that  di- 
\\np  Rfv^latipp,^  ii\  whici\  they  ai:c 
^p\iYere^vt^^  i?  is  imppffiblc  for  tUo.fe- 
*.  \vho  bavp  ears  to  h^ar  and  eyes  to. 
fee/    not .  to  he  cp^ivinc^  pf  tl;\?n^, . 
^yt  Y(ere  it  poffibl?,  for  a^y  ^bjng  ia 
^he  Cbriftiajn  ^itli  to  be  ^irpneous,  I 
^^n  §n(i  no  ill  cpr\fequences  ift  adher- 
ing P  i^    T^e  great  ppints  of  th?  in- 

carnations 


nrodqce  naturally  fqch  habits  of  virtu? 
in  the*  mind  Q§  maj),  tljat  ^  fey^  fup-. 
pofing  it  were  poffibl«  fer  ys  tq  h? 
mjflaken   in  them,    the  Inf^^fl  hii^*: 
fclf  muft  at  le^ft  ^llcw  t^i^j  no  ot^icF 
fyfteni  of  religion  pQuJ^  fp  effeftuaHy 
opntrit^ute  tp  thp  heightening  pf  naor 
rality.     They  giy?  ug\  great  i49as  qf 
the  (iign^ty  pf  h\iman^  n^toife,  ^i^d  of- 
the  love  wjjich  th?  Supi:?me'  Seing: 
bears  to   his   cyeature^;    and    cpnfe- 
quently  engage  us  in  the  higheft  ^Qip 
of  duty  towards  Qur  Creatop,  pur  neigjt- 
bour  and  ourfelves^ 

How  many  noble  argumepts  h,2ts 

St.  Paul  raifed  from  the  chief  article*^ 

« 

of  our  Religion,  fof  the  ^dvapei^ng  of 
morality  in  its  thr? e  great  branches  ^ 
3:  '^  To* 
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^  To  give  a  fingle  example  in  each  kind : 
What  can  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  a 
firm  trufl:  and  reliance  on  the  mercies 
of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his 
Son  to  fuffer  for  us  ?  What  can  make 
us  love  and  eftecm  the  moft  inconfider- 
able  of  mankind,  more  than  the  thought 
that  Chrift  died  for  him  ?  Or  what  dif- 
pofe  us  to  fet  a  ftrider  guard  upon  the 
purity  of  our  own  hearts,  than  our 
being  members  of  Chrift,  and  a  part  of 
the  fociety  of  which  that  immaculate 
perfon  is  the  head  ?  But  thefe  are  only 
a  Specimen  of  thofe  admirable  enforce- 
ments of  morality,  which  the  apoftle 
has  drawn  from  the  hiftory  of  our 
blefled  Saviour. 

If  (Mr.  Adddifon  fays)   our  mo- 

dern  Infidels  confidered  thefe  matters 

^  with 
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with  that  candour  and  ferioufnef^  which 
they  deferve,  we  (hould  not  fee  them 
ad:  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs,  ar- 
rogance and  malice.    They  would  not 
be  railing    fuch  infignificant    cavils> 
doubt s,  and  fcruples>  as  may  be  dart- 
ed againft  every  thing  that  is  not  ca- 
pable of  mathematical^  demonflration; 
iti  order  to-  unfettle  the  minds  of  the 
%norant,  difturb  the  public  peace,  fub- 
▼crt  morality  and  throw  all  things  into- 
confufion  and  diforder.      If  none  of 
ihefe  reflciflions  can-  have  any  influence- 
on  them,   there  is  one  that  perhaps.^ 
may,    becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their 
Vanity,   by  which-  they  feem  to,  be 
guided  much  more  than  their  reafon.^ 
I  would  therefore  have  them  confider- 
that  the  wifeft  and  bed  of  men,  in  alk 

ages 
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igcft  of  tht  world,  have  been  thof&r 
ffho  lived  up  to  the  religion  of  their 
CouDtr}!,  when  they  f^w  nothiflg  in  it^ 
^poiite  to  morality,  and  to  the  heft 
llighu  they  had  c^  the  Divine  Nature^  ' 
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RofiEi^t  Ne1*on,  ^fq.  authbr  d( 
♦'  the  Praftice  of  True  Devotion-^ 
The  Companion  to  the  Fafts  and  Fef- 
tivftls,— and  The  Addrefs  to  ferfonS 
j6f  Quality"  was  born  in  London,  edu- 
^ited  at  St.  Paulas  School,  and  ^ftef- 
wards  admitted  a  Fell6>v-Gottimoner  af 
Trlttity-College  Cambridge;  Me  died! 
4C  the  age  of  58  in  the  year  1714.         ' 

It  is  yet  remembered  oJF  the  leaf^ 
ed  and  pious  Netfon  (f£iy§  the  Ayth<>i^ 
of  the  Adventurer)  that  hewa^  reifiarlji-' 
ably  elegant  ift  bis  manMr^  and  fpl^n-^ 
«did  in  his  jd^e&.  Bt  knew  th^  th# 
..  .  xminenc^c 
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eminence  of  his  charafter  drew  many 
eyes  about  him;  and  he  was  careful 
•not  to  drive  the  young  jor  the  gay  away 
from  Religion,  by  representing  it  as 
an  enemy  to  any  diftinftion  or  enjoy- 
ment in  which  human  nature  may  in- 
nocently delight."  Of  Mr.  Nelfon*5 
^*  iteligiousJSentiments*' we  cannot  have 
better  information  than  from  his  writ- 
ings. In  his  treat ife  *^  On  the  Nature 
and  Wifdomof  True  Devotion" he  fays 
— ▼"  There  are  too  many  in  all  com- 
tnunions  that  place  all  their  devotion  in 
the  means  of  religion ;  provided  they 
pray,  hear  fermons,  and  fometimes  re- 
ceive the  holy  communion,  they  con- 
clude *^  the  man  of  God  made  perfedt  ;^ 
they  think  nothing  more  iieceffary  to 
•entitle  them  to  the  favour  of  the  Al- 
mighty.: or  .if  they  are  fc;nfible,  they 

faU 
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fall  fbort  of  their  duty  in  other  particu- 
lars ;  yet  they  flatter  themfelvcs,  that 
their  ezadtnefs  in  the  external  parts  of 
religion,  will  make  amends  for  all  fuch 
defeds.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  de- 
fign  of  all  thofc  means  of  grace  which 
God  has  edabliflied  in  Chriftianity,  was 
to  condud  us  to  folid  and  fubftantial 
piety ;  to  plant  in  our  minds  the  love 
and  fear  of  God,  and  an  utter  abhor- 
rence of  every  thing  that  is  evil ;  to 
make  us  jufl:  and  upright  in  all  our 
dealings  with  our  neighbour,  tempe- 
rate in  all  our  enjoyments,  charitable 
towards  the  needy  and  afflicted,  and  zea- 
lous for  the  falvation  of  our  brethren: 
and,  farther,  fo  to  fpiritualize  our  af- 
fedlions,  that  they  might  be  raifed 
above  the  trifl.ing  concerns  of  this  pe- 

lifliing  life^  and  filled  upoq  a  good 

that 
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■thit  fe  eVtHaftlng  iftd  ifnniutable;  fiS 
that  if  ^e  da  ftot  ufe  them  to  ttiis  eiid 
afict  {lur^ofd,  tliey  will  no  ways  hi  ac- 
eeptslbie\n  God's  fighf,  but  father  pro^ 
Vdkefeis  «rr4th  Jhid  ifidtgnafion  agdiflit 
lis,  afid  ihbfedrfe  our  doriaeriiHatibn,  m 
that  *e  p^f Vert  tha  vefy  Meahsofctuf 
ffedeveff. 

To'  pffty  Yf^qbefitly,   to  rtfad  ^ttd 

'Yicir  th6  holy  Word  of  Gbd,  to  recfeivtf 

•  fli<  bifefifea  faehirrtent ;  ta  M,  ta  e«^; 

liiiAe   oUffelVfe9,    to    hitfditate    u'pori 

-divine  fub^ec^ts,  are  all  b6Jy  an^Chrif- 

•tian  adtiohS,  \VHatGcJd  requires  from 

us ;  arid  therfefoFe,  ^itbbiit  dbubt,  the 

performance  of  them,  as  they  ar6  M 

to  promote  ouff  Mvafioh,  f6  tliey  iihd 

«to  ■  his  honoiif  and  gtoiy ;'  but  yet,  fi 

rtfets  were  th*'  only  ^atli  fh«  leadethttf 
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•eternal  life,  there  would  not  be  fo  few 
that  find  it. 

God  expefts  that  we  (hould  be- 
come new  creatures ;  that  the  prevail- 
ing temper  and  bent  of  our  fouls  Ibould 
be  to  bring  forth  all  the  fruits  of  righ- 
tcoufnefs;  that  we  ^fhould  facrifice  to 
him  our  daxlmg  paffions  and  inclina- 
♦  nations,  and  whaifoever  oppofeth  his 
divine  ^vifl.  The  viftim  we  (hould 
offer,  ihould  be  the  idol  of  our  heart ; 
that  which  corrupt  nature  moft  inclines 
to,  that  which  bad  cuftom  confirnxs 
and  nouriflies  in  us.**' 

From  hence  it  appears  that  true 
devotion  is  not  fo  properly  a  particular 
virtue  as  it  is  the  way  and  manner  of 
performing  all  the  inAances  of  our  duty  ^ 

H  and 
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and  that  it  confifts  in  a  codlant  and 
ready  chearfulnefs  of  mind  *  to  do  the 
will  of  God/  however  manifefted  to 
us.  It  is  an  earne{h>e{s  of  foul  to  be 
conformed  in  every  thing  to  the  divine 
pleafure ;  fo  that  the  covetous  do  not 
more  eagerly  long  for  wealthy  the  am* 
bitious  for  honour,  and  the  epicure  for 
pleafure,  than  the  devout  foul  does 
to  be  *  righteous  before  God,  walking 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blamelefs  */ 

This  truly  religious  temper  of 
mind,  which  we  call  devotion,  will 
put  us  upon  inquiring  into  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  duty  which  we  owe 
both  to  God  and  man.  The  natural 
language  of  fuch  a  foul  will  be  ^  Lord, 

^  Luke  u  tf« 

what 
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ivhat  wouldeft  tWu  have  me  to  3o  ?-* 
Let  me  be  but  acquainted  with  thf 
ivill>  and  I  am  itady  to  tib^y  it? 

In  thefe  extfafts  from  his  works  we 
have  a  tme  pidhire  of  the  author's 
mind  and  religious  fentiments ;  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  prefixed  to  his  "  Prafticc 
of  True  Devotion/*  and  written  after 
his  death,  are  a  juft  eulogium  on  his 
charafter : 

"  Once  in  an  age  Heaven  fuch  ^pattern  lemds. 
Its  foes  to  filence,  and  fupport  its  friends. 
What  virtue  did  his  fhining  worth  complete  ! 
Generous^  not  proud ;  without  ambition,  great: 
To  others  mild,  as  to  himfelf  ievere; 
Polifti'd,  tho*  learn'd ;  obliging,  yet  fincere. 
Juillyy  with  admiration,  feen  and  read ; 
For  all  mufl  owa  the  Chriflian  was  well  bred. 
His  goodnefs  fuch  as  if  no  native  taint 
Had  reach'd  his  foul, — as  he  were  born  a  faint. 

H  2  DiiFufing 
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Diffiifing  roimd  an  nnaficfied  fmile. 
Calm  as  his  fpeech,  and  even  as  his  fiyle : 
Nis  ftyle  as  logic  clofe^  and  fweet  as  fong; 
Tho'  (hort,  yet  full ;  tho*  plain  and  eafy,  Urong. 
The  writer  mofk,  but  all  the  man  efteem — 
For  few  could  write>  and  fewer  live  Uke  him.*' 
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George^  Lord  Lyttleton,  i» 
fo  well  known  to  the  public  as  an  bif^ 
torian  and  a  man  of  letters^  tbat  it  will 
not  be  neceffary  to  bring  any  other 
teftimony  of  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge. His  **  religious  fentiments'* 
have  been  fo  eminently  difplayed  in 
his  '*  Treatife  on  the  Converfion  of 
St.  Paul,'^  that  this  alone  will  evince 
him  to  have  been  a  tnie  believer  in 
the  Christian  R£LiGioif» 

"  Befides  all  the  proofs  of  it/'  fays 
he,  "  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 

prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftameat^  from 

H  3  the 


the  ncceffary  eonneftion  it  has  witfc 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jewifh  reli- 
gion^ from  the  miracles  of  Chriil,  and 
from  thfl^  evidence  givw  of  his  refur- 
rcftion  by  all  the  other  apoftles;  the 
converfion  and  apoftlefliip  of  St.  Va^^ 
alone,  duly  confidered,  was  of  itfelf 
a  demonftration  fufficient  to  prove 
Chriftianity  to  be  a  <Jivine  Reve- 
lation* 

The  extraordinary  qircumftances  at** 
tending  this  converfion  of  the  apoftl^ 
St.  Paul  are  confidered  in  every  point 
of  view.  That  a  perfon  wKo  avowed 
himfelf  to  have  been  '*  a  Pharifee,. 
after  the  ftridleft  feft  of  his  religion/*^ 
and  to  have  been  a  violent  perfccutor 
of  .the  Chriftians,  (hould  have  at  once: 
become  a,  convert  ta*  Chiiftiaaiiy,  is- 
7  one 
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One  of  the  moft  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Church.  But 
let  us  attend  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  ar- 
guments on  this  fubjcft. 

In  all  tliefe  feverities  againft  the 
Chriftiatis  St.  Paul  concurred,  being 
himlelf  a  Pharifee,  '  bred  up  at  thi 
feet  of  Gameliel/  one  of  the  chief  of 
that  fed.  Nor  was  he  content,  in  the 
heat  of  his  zeal,  with  perfecuting  the 
Chriftians  who  were  at  Jefnfalem,  but, 
*  breathing  out  threatening  and  llaugh- 
tcr  againft  the  difciples  of  the  Lord, 
wdnt  unto  the  high  prieft,  and  defired 
of  him  letters  to.  Damafcus  to  the  fy- 
nagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  this 
way,  whether  they  were  men  or  wo- 
.men,  he  might  bring  them  bound  to 
Jerufalem/  His  rcqueft  was  complied 
with,  ahd  he  went  to  Damafcus  with 

H  4  authority 
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authority  and   commifijon  from    the 
high  priefi. 

At  this  inilant  of  time,,  and  under 
thefe  circumftances,  did  Paul  become 
a  difciple  of  Chr.ist.  What  could  be 
his  motive  to  take  fucli'  a  part  ?.  Was  it 
the  hope  of  iiicreafing  his  wealth  ?  The 
certain  confequences  of  his  taking  that 
part  was  not  only  the  Ws  of  all  he 
had,  but  of  all  the  hopes  of  acquiring 
more.  Thofe  whom  he  left  were  the 
difpofers  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity^ 
injudea.  Thofe  whom  he  went  to  were 
indigent  men,,  opprefled,  kept  down 
from  all  the  means  of  improving  their 
fortunes.  They  amtuig  [hem,  who  had 
more  than  the  reft,  Ihared  what  they 
had  with  their  brethren;  but  with  this 
afliftance  the  whole  community  was 
hardly  fupplicd  with  the  neceffaries  of 
life. 
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fife.  And  even  in  churches  he  aftetv 
wsffds  planted  himfelf^  which  were 
much  more  weakhy  than-  that  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  fo  far  was^  St  Paul  from  availing 
himfelf  of  their  charity,  or'  the  venc«- 
ration  they  had  for  him,  in  or^er  todraw 
that  wealth  to  himfelf,  that  he  often 
refufed  to  take  any  part  of  it  for  the 
necefiaries  of  li&. 

As  to  credit  or  reputarion,  that 
too  lay  all  on  the  fide  he  forfook.  The 
left  he  embraced  was  under  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  univerfal  contempt  of 
any  then  in  the  world.  The  chiefs 
and  leaders  of  it  were  men  of  the  lowcft 
birth,  education,  and.  rank.  They  bad 
no*  one  advantage  of  parts  or  learning, 
or  other  human  endowments,  to  recom- 
mend them*.      The    doftrincs    they 

taught 
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•f^ght  were  contrary  tx)  thofc  whicb 
•they  who  were  accounted  the  wifeft 
and  moft  knowing  of  their  nation,  pro* 
fefied.  The  very  Author  and  Head  of 
their  faith  had  been  condemned  as  a 
criminal  and  died  on  the  crofs*  Could 
the  difcipie  of  Ganieliel  think  he 
fhould  gain  any  credit  osc  reputation 
by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of 
fifliermen?  could  he  flatter  himfelf, 
that,  either  in  or  out  of  Judea,  the  doc- 
trines he  taught  could  do  him  any  ho- 
nour? No!  He  knew  very  well  that 
the  ^^  preaching  Chrift  crucified,  was  a 
ftumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  Greeks  fooliflinefs/' 

So  far  was  St.  Paul  from  taking  any 
advantage  of  a  higher  education,  fu* 
peripr  learning,  and. more  ufe  of  the 

world. 
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world,  to  claim  to  himfelf  any  fupre^- 
roacy  above,  the  ether  apoftles,  that  he 
made  light  of  all  thofe  attainments,  and^ 
declared  that  he  came  not  with  excel- 
lency of  fpeeeb,  or  of  wifdom,  but  de- 
termined to  know  nothing,  among^ 
thofe  he  converttd,  **  fave*Jefa$  Chrift 
and  him  crucified,"  And  the  reafon 
fee  gave  for  it  was,  *^  that  their  faitb 
Ihould  npt  fland  in  the  wifdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  of  Gop.'* 

,  If,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  obferves,  Stw 
Paul  had  nothing  to  gain  by  taking, 
this  part,  let  us  coufider,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  he  gave  up,  and  what  he 
bad  reafon  to  fear.  He  gave  up  a  for-r 
tun^  which  be  was  then  in  a  fair  way 
of  advancing :   be  gave  up  that  rcpu- 

•  I  Cor.  Zt 
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tation  which  he  had  acquired  By  the 
labours  and  ftudies  of  his  whole  life, 
and  by  a  behaviour  which  had  been 
^  blamelefs,  touching  the  righteouf- 
ncfs  which  is  in  the  hwj**  Philip.  3'.  6: 
he  gave  up  his  friends,  his  relations, 
and  family ;  from  whom  he  eftranged 
and  banifhed  himfelf  for  life :  he 
gave  up  that  ^  religion  which  he  had 
profited  in  above  many  of  his  eqiiah 
in  his  own  nation^  aiid  thofe  traditioiis 
of  his  fathers  which  he  had  been  more 
exceedingly  zealous  of/*     Gal.  i.  r^* 

How  hard  this  facrifice  was  to  a 
man  of  his  warm  temper,  and  abovie 
all  men  to  a  Jew,  is  worth  confidera- 
tion.  That  nation  is  known  to  have 
been  more  tenacious  of  their  religious 
opinions  than  any  other  upon  the  face 

of 
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^frthe  earth.    The  ftrideft  and  proudeft 

&<5t  among  them  was  that  of  the  Phari- 

fees,    under  whofe  difcipline  St.  Paul 

was  bred.    The  departing  therefore  fo 

fuddenly  from  their  favourite  tenets^ 

renouncing    their    pride,    and    from 

their  difciple  becoming  their  adverfary, 

^as  a  mod  difficult  effort  for  one  to 

make  fo  nurfed  up  in  the  edeem  of 

them,  and  whofe  early  prejudices  were 

fo  ftrongly  confirmed  by  all  the  power 

of  habit,  all  the  authority  of  example, 

and  all  the  allurements  of  honour  and 

intereft.    Thefe  were  the  facrifices  St. 

Paul  bad  to    make   in    becoming  a 

Chridian. 

After  confidering  the  difficttlties 
:tod  the  fuccefs  of  St.  PauFs  miniftry 
among  the  Gentiles,  Lord  Lyttelton 

fays 
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fays — "  From  all  this  I  think  It  may  be;  - 
concluded  that  no  hutfian  m^Ms  etit^ 
ployed  by  St,  Paul,  in  his  d^fign  of 
convertmg  the  Gentiles,  were  or  cotild 
be  adequate  to  the  great  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with,  or  to  the  fueceft 
that  we  know  attended  his  wOrk ;  and 
we  can  in  reafon  afcribe  that  fuccefs  to 
no  other  caufe  but  the  power  of  Goi> 
^oing  along  with  and  aiding  his  mini- 
ftry,  becaufe  no  other  was  equal  to  the 
efFeft :  and  then  it  follows  that  what 
he  related  td  have  been  the  caufe  of  his 
converfion,  and  to  have  happened  in  | 
.  confequence  of  it,  did  all  really  hap- 
i.pen;   therefore,   the  christian 

HELIGJON     IS    A    DIVINE     REVELA- 
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P  A  H  T       II. 

That  the  preceding  conclufion  ia 
fairly  and  undeniably  drawn  from  the 
premifes,  1  think,  Lord  Lyttelton  fays, 
mud  be  owned,  unlefs  (bme  probable 
caufe  ean  be  affignedy  to  account  fof 
^bofe  fads  fo  authentically  related  ia 
the  adts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  attefted 
in  his  epidJes  by  St*  Paul  himfelf,  other 
than  any  of  thofe  which  I  have  con* 
fidered.  It  muft  be  therefore  accounts 
ed  for  by  the  power  of  God.  Thatj 
<7od  (hould  work  miracles  for  the  e(ta« 
blilhnient  of  a  moft  holy  religion^ 
ivhich^  from  the  infeparable  difficulties 

that 
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that  ftood  in  the  way  of  it,  could  not 
"have  eftabliftied  itfclf  without  fuch  am 
affiftance,  is  no  way  repugnant  to  hu- 
man reafon.  But  that,  without  any 
miracle,  fuch  things  fiiould  have  hap- 
pened, as  no  adequate  natural  caufes 
can  'be  affigned  for,  is  what  hnman 
reafon  cannot  believe. 

Upon  what  grounds  then  can  we  re- 
jed  the  unqucftionablc  teftimonygi^en 
by  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  called  by 
God  to  be  a  difciple  and  apoftle  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Does  the  doftrinc  he 
preached  contain  any  precepts  againft 
the  law  of  morality,  written  by  God  in 
'^e  hearts  of  mankind  ?  This  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  cafe,  that  even  thofe 
who  rejeft  Ghriftianity  as  a  divine  Re- 
velation, acknowledge  the  morals  de- 
livered 
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Jivered  by  Christ  and  by  his  apoftles, 
to  be  worthy  of  God. 

'  Is  it  then  on  account  of  the  myfteries 
in  the  gofpel  that  the  fads  are  denied, 
though  fupported  by  evidence,  which, 
in  all  other  cafes,  would  be  allowed  to 
contain  the  clearcfl  convidion,  and 
cannot  in  this  be  rejedted  without  re- 
ducing  the  mind  to  a  ftate  of  abfolutc 
fcepticifra,  and  overturning  thofe  rules 
by  which  we  judge  of  all  evidence,  and 
of  the  truth  and  credibility  of  all  other 
fads  >  But  this  is  plainly  to  give  up  the 
ufe  of  our  underftanding,  where  we  are 
able  to  ufe  it  moft  properly,  in  order 
to  apply  it  to  things  of  which  it  is  not 
a  competent  judge.  The  motives  and 
reafons  upon  which  divine  wifdom 
may  think  proper  to  ad,  as  well  as  the 

I  manner 
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manner  in  whicli  it  afts,  muft  oftefi  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  uriderftaftdlng ; 
but  the  motives  and  reafons  of  human 
aftions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  performed,  are  all  in  the  fphere  oif 
human  knowledge,  and  upon  them  we 
may  judge,  with  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence, when  they  arc  fairly  propofed 
to  our  coniideratton. 

It  is  incomparably  more  probable, 
that  a  revelation  from  God  concerning 
thewaysofhrs  providence,  ffiould  con- 
rain  in  it  matters  above  the  capacity  of 
■ninds  to  comprehend,  than  that 
•aul,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other 
les,    fliould    have   afted,   as    we 
1  that  they  did,  upon  any  other 
iations  than  certain  knowledge  of 
ist's  being  rifen  from  the  dead; 
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or  fliould  have  fucceeded  in  the  work 
they  undertook,  without  the  aid  of  mi- 
raculous powers.  To  the  former  of 
thefe  propofitions  Lord  Ly ttelton  fays, 
**  I  may  give  my  aflent  without  any 
direft  oppofition  of  reafon  to  faith ; 
but,  in  admitting  the  latter,  I  muft  be- 
lieve againft  all  thofe  probabilities 
that  are  the  rational  grounds  of  affcnt." 

Nor  do  they  who  reje<3:  the  Cferiftian 
religion,  becaufe  of  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  its  myfterics,  confider 
how  far  that  objeiStion  will  go  againft 
pther  fyftems,  both  of  religion  and  phi- 
Jofophy,  which  they  themfelves  pro- 
fefs  to  admit.  There  are  in  Deifni 
itfelf,  the  moft  fimple  of  all  religious 
opinions,  feveral  difficulties,  for  which 
human  reafon    can    but    ill  account; 

I  2  which 
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which  may,  therefore,  be  not  impro- 
perly ftylcd  Articles  of  Faitb.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  evil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  all-good  and  all-powerful 
God;  a  queftion  fo  hard,  that  the 
inability  of  folving  it,  in  a  fatisfadtory 
*  manner  to  their  apprehenfions,  has 
driven  fome  of  the  greateft  philpfophers 
into  the  monftrous  and  fenfelefs  opi- 
nions of  Manicheifm  and  Atheifra. 
Such  is  reconciling  the  prefcietrce  of 
God  with  the  free-will  of  man,  which, 
after  much  thought  on  the -fubjeft, 
Mr.  Locke  fairly  confeffes ,  he  ^ould 
not  do,  though  he  acknowledged  both  ; 
and  what  Mr.  Locke  could  not  do, 
in  reafoning  upon  fubjefts  of  a  meta- 
phyfical  nature,  **  I  am  apt  to  think," 
fays  Lord  Lyttelton,  ^*  fej^men,  if  any, 
<:afl  hope  to  perform. 

•••  ■  ■    '  "    But' 
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But,  becaufe  of  thefe  difficulties,  or 
any  other  tliat  may  occur  in  the  fyftem 
of  Deifm,  no  wife  man  will  deny  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  his  infinite  wif- 
dom,  goodncfs,  and  power,  which  are 
proved  by  fuch  evidence  as  carries  the 
cleareft  and  ftrongeft  conviftion,  and 
cannot  be  refufed  without  involving 
the  mind  in  far  greater  difficulties,  even 
in  ddvjrnright  abfurdities  and  impoffi- 
bilities.  The  only  part,  therefore, 
that  can  be  taken  is  to  account,  in  the 
bed  manner  that  our  weak  reafon  is 
able  to  rfo,  for  fuch  feeming  ob- 
jeftions;  and,  where  that  fails,  to  ac- 
knowledge its  weaknefs,  and  acquiefce 
under  the  certainty,  that  our  very  imi. 
perfect  knowledge  and  judgment  can- 
not be  the  fneaftire  of  divine  wifdom. 
or  the  univerfal  ftandard  of  truth. 

I  3  So 
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So  likewife  it  is  with  refpeft  to  the 
Christian  Religion;  fome  diffi- 
culties occur  in  that  Revelation  which 
human  reafon  can  hardly  clear;  but,  as 
the  truth  of  it  ftands  upon  evidence 
fo  ftrong  and  convincing  that  it  can- 
not be  denied  without  much  greater 
difficulties  than  what  attend  the  belief 
of  it,  v/e  ought  not  to  rejeft  upon  fuch 
objeclions,  however  mortifying  they 
may  be  to  our  pride.  That  indeed 
would  have  all  things  made  plain  to 
us;  but  God  has  thought  proper  to 
proportion  our  knowledge  to  our 
wants,  not  our  pride.  All  that  con- 
cerns our  duty  is  clear ;  and  as  to  other 
points,  either  of  natural  or  revealed^ 
religion,  if  he  has  left  fome  obfcurir 
ties  in  them,  is  that  any  reafonable 
caufe  of  Qomplaint  ?  Not  to  rejoice  iiv 

6  the 
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the  benefit  of  what  he  haS  gr&cfeufly 
allowed  us  to  know,  from  a  prefump- 
tuous  difguft  at  our  incapacity  of 
knowing  more,  is  as  abfurd,  Lord 
Lyttelton  obferves,  as  it  would  be  to 
refufe  to  walk  becaufe  we  cannot  fly. 

From  the  arrogant  ignorance  of  me- 
taphyfical  reafonings  aiming  at  matf 
ters  above  our  knowledge,  arofe  all 
the  fpeculative  impiety  and  many  of  the 
worft  fuperftitions  of  the  old  Heathen 
world,  before  tlie  gofpel  was  preached 
to  bring  men  back  again  to  the  primi- 
tive faith;  and  from  the  fame  fource 
have  fince  flowed  fome  of  the  greateft 
corruptions  of  the  evangelical  truth 
and  the  mofl:  inveterate  prejudices 
againfl:  it:  an  eifedt  juft  as  natural  as 
for  our  eyes  to  grow  weak  and  even 

I  4  blind 
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blmd  by  being  ftrained  to  look  ^ 
objeds  too  diftant,  or  not  made  for 
theirt  to  fee. 

Are  then  our  mtelledual  faculties  of 
no  ufe  in  religion  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly, 
of  the  moft  neceffary  ufe,  when  rightly 
ert>ployed»  The  proper  employment 
of  them  is  ta  diftinguiflt  its  genuine 
dodrines  from  others  erroneoufly  or 
corruptly  afcribed  to  it;  to  confider 
the  importance  and  purport  of  them, 
with  the  connexion  they  bear  to  one 
another;  but  firft  of  all,  to  examine 
with  the  ftridteft  attention  the  evidence 
by  which  religion  is  proved  internal  as 
well  as  external:  If  the  external  evi- 
dence be  convincingly  (Iron g,  and  there 
is  tio  internal  prdof  of  its  failhdod*,  but 
much  to  fiipport  ahd  coiifiriKa.its  truth-, 

"    ■       •       »»  .      :    • 
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then  furely  no  difficulties  aught  to  pre-* 
vent  our  giving  a  full  aflent  and  belief 
to  it.  It  is  our  duty  indeed  to  endea- 
vour to  find  the  beft  folutions  we  can 
to  them;  but  when  no  fatisfadlory  ones 
are  to  be  found,  it  is  no  lefs  our  duty 
to  acquiefce  with  humility,  and  believe 
that  to  be  right,  which  we  know  is  above 
us,  and  belonging  to  a  wifdom  fuperiojr 
to  ours. 

Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  this  will  be.4n 
argument  for  the  admitting  all  dojftrines, 
however  abfurd,  that  may  have  been 
grafted  upon  the  Chriftian  faith.  Thofe 
whieh  can  be  plainly  proved  not  to 
belong  to  it,  fall  not  tinder  the  reafoa- 
ing  1  have  laid  down.  Lord. Lyttel top 
fays;  and  certainly  none  do  belong  to 
it  which  jcpntradifCt  either  our/cjear 
intuitive  knowledge    or   the    evident 

principles 
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principles  and  diftates  of  rcafon.  I 
fjpeak  only  of  difficulties  which  attend 
the  belief  of  the  gofpel  in  fome  of  its 
pure  and  effential  dodtrines,  plainly  and 
evidently  delivered  there;  which,  being 
made  known  to  us  by  a  revelation ,  fuppor- 
ted  by  proofs,  that  our  reafon  ought  to  ad- 
mit, and  not  being  fuch  things  as  it  can 
certainly  know  to  be  falfc,  muft  be  re- 
ceived by  it  as  objects  of  faith;  though 
they  are  fuch  as  it  could  not  haye  dif- 
.  covered  by  any  natural  means,  and 
fuch  as  are  difficult  to  be  conceived,  or 
fatisfaftorily  explained,  by  its  limited 
powers. 

If  the  glorious  light  of  the  gofpel  be 
fometimesovercaft  with  clouds  of  doubt, 
fo  is  the  light  of  our  reafon  too.  But 
fhall  we  'deprive  ourfelves  of  the  advan- 
tage-of  either,    b^caufe  thofe  clouds 

cannot 
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cannot  perhaps  be  entirely  removed^ 
while  we  remain  in  this  mortal  life? 
(hall  we  obftinately  and  frowardly  Ihut 
our  eyes  ^ainft  "  that  day-fpring 
from  on  high  that  has  vifited  us"y 
becaufe  we  are  not  yet  able  to  bear  the 
full  blaze  of  his  beams  ?  Indeed,  not 
even  in  heaven  itfelf,  not  in  the  highefl: 
(late  of  perfection  to  which  a  finite 
being  can  ever  attain,  will  all'  the 
eounfels  of  Providence,  all  the  height 
and  the  depth  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of 
God,  be  ever  difclofed  or  underftood. 
Faith  even  then  will  be  neccflary;  and 
there  will  be  myfteries  which  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  the  mofi  exalted  arch-- 
angel,  and  truths  which  cannot  be 
known  by  him  pthenvife  than  from 
Revelation,  or  believed  upon  any  other 
ground  of  aflent  than  a  fubmiffive  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  wifdom.     What 

then^ 
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then,  ihall  man  prefume  that  his  wqak 
and  narrow  underftanding  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  guide  him  into  all  truths 
without  any  kind  of  faith  or  revela- 
tion? Shall  he  complain  that  '^  the 
ways  of  God  are  not  like  his  ways, 
and  paft  his  finding  out?  True  phi- 
lofophy,  as  well  as  true  Chriftianity, 
Lord  Lyttelton  obferves,  would  teach 
lis  a  wifer  and  modefter  part.  It 
would  teach  to  be  content  within 
tbofe  bounds  which  God  has  affign- 
cd  to  Man  — "  calling  down  ima- 
ginations and  every  high  thing  that 
cxalteth  itfelf  againft  the  knowledge 
of  Gop,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ/'  2  Cor.  x.  5. 
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SECTION'   VIII. 

•  ,  •  « 

Gilbert  West,    Efq.  ta  whom 
X.ord  Lyttelton  addreffed  his  letter  on 
the  converfion  of  St.  Paul,    was  the 
author  of  the  *•  Obfervations  on  the 
Hiftory  and  Evidences  of  the  Refurrec* 
tion  of  Jefus  Chrift/'    This  work  has* 
very  defervedly  met  with  a  mod  favour- 
able reception  from  the  public,  having 
gone  through  feveral  editions.     In  th^  , 
preface  to  this  book,  the  author  fays  as  , 
follows— 

*'  The  following  gbfe^vAtions  were 
begun  with  the  (ingle  view  of  obtain- 
ing fatisfa&iok  for  myfelf  upon  fame 

difficulties 
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•dilEculties  in  the  evangelical  hiftory  of 
the  refurredion;  and  they  are  now 
publifhed  with  the  hopes  of  their  being 
^  as  ufeful  to  others  as  they  have  been 
to  me.  This  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
fole  end,  that  a  Layman  can  reafonably 
propofe  to  hinifelf,  in  publifhing  any 
thing  upon  a  fubjeA  of  this  nature, 
"  For  I  am  not  ignorant,  fays  Mr. Weft, 
how  little  reputation  is  to  be  gained  by 
writing  on  the  .fide  of  Chriftianity, 
which  by  many  people  is  regarded  as 
a  fuperftitious  fable  not  worth  the 
thoughts  of  a  wife  man ;  and  confi- 
<lered  by  more  as  a  mere  political 
fcheme,  calculated  to  ferve  the  power 
and  intereft  of  the  Clejgy  only.'* 

How    abfolutely    groundlefs    both 
thefe  opinions  are,  will  eafily  appear  to 

any 
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any  one,  as  Mr.  Weft  obferves,  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  examine  fairly 
and  impartially  the  proofs  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Chriitiitn  religion;  proofs 
cftablilhed  upon  fafts,  the  fureft  foun- 
-darion  of  evidence ;  and  doftrines  de- 
rived by  infpiration,  from  the  great 
Author  of  reafon  and  Father  of  all 
mankind. 

Whoever  hath  either  neglefted  or 
doth  refufe  to  moke  this  examination, 
can  have  no  right  to  pafs  his  judg- 
ment upon  Chriftianity;  and  fijould, 
methinks,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  fome- 
what  cautious  of  cenfuring  thofe,  whe 
acknowledge  it  to  be  of  divine  inftitu- 
tion,  efpecially  as  he  will  find  in  the  lift 
of  Chriftians,  the  great  and  venerable 
jiames  of  Bacon,  Milton,  Boylf^ 

Locke, 
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LiocKE^  and  Newton;  names  to 
whofe  authority  every  thing  fhould 
iubmit  but  truth,  to  whom  they  them- 
fclves  thought  it  not  beneath  their 
fuperior  talents  to  fubmit,  though  (he 
required  them  to  believe  in  Christ. 

But  it  may  poilibly  be  demanded, 
why,  being  a  Layman,  I  prefume  to  in- 
termeddle in  a  province  commonly 
thought  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
Clergy  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that,  be- 
fides  the  motives  above  fuggefted, 
this  very  prejudice  was  a  powerful  in- 
ducement to  me  to  publifti  the  follow- 
ing obfervations,  and  to  prefix  my 
name  to  them. 

The  Clergy,  I  am  fenfible,  Mr.  Weft 
fay-s,  are  both  ready  and  able  to  main* 

tain 
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tain  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  as  their 
many  excellent  writings  in  defence  of 
it  fufficiently  demonftrate;  but  as  the 
generality  of  mankind  is  more  govern- 
ed by  prejudice  than  reafon/the  writ- 
ings of  the  Clergy  are  not  fo  univer^ 
fally  read  or  fo  candidly  received  as 
they  deferve,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed 
,to  proceed,  not  from  confcience  and 
conviftion,  but  from  interefted  views, 
and  the  common  caufe  of  their  pro- 
feflion.  A  fuppofition  evidently  as 
partial  and  injurious  as  that  would  be, 
Mr.  Weft  remarks,  which  Ihould  im- 
pute the  gallant  behaviour  of  our  Of- 
ficers to  the  mean  confideration  of  their 
pay,  and  their  hopes  of  preferment, 
exclufive  of  all  the  nobler  motives 
of  gentlemen,  viz.  the  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  the  love  of  their  country. 

K  But 
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But  the  Clergy,  I  dare  fey,  trlio^  if 
there  be  any  thing  befid^k  prejudice  in 
the  abovd-mentio&ed  ilnputatioa  upon 
them,  have  aioA€  the  right  to  make 
this  demand,  will  readily  excufe  iny 
appearing,  feys  Mr*  Weft,  in  the  ciaufe 
of  Ghriftianity ;  andthiLaity^  I  hope, 
fiich  of  them^  at  leaftj  as  are  Chrifti«- 
zns  not  in  name  acid  profdffion  only^ 
will  joih  with  me  in  dect&ring,  againft 
the  vain  prejudices  of  unbelievers,  that 
the  GhriSian  religi&n  is  of  the  utmoll 
inipoftance  to  all  iMtlfers  and  degrees 
of  ni^n;  And  that  the  greateft  ffervict 
that  the  moft  zealoiks  patriot  can  do 
his  cout)try,  is  to  pt^otnode  the  Mth^ 
And  th^-eby  Sftc^rage  iht  pra^ke^  <X 
the  truly  divine  Vfetu^s  rfe^offittiended 

by  CHkut  aad  hi's  Apofttes." 
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SECTION     IK. 

SoAMB  Jenyws,  Efq.  member  of 
parliament  for  Cambridge,  is  wdl 
known  to  the  public  as  a  man  a£  talents 
and  literature.  Among  his  feveral 
compofidons  now  publifhed,  in  four 
volumes,  the  works  which  moft  ex- 
cited the  public .  attention  were,  his 
"  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Evil/'i — and  '^  A  View  of 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion.^' 

The  former,  viz.  his  **  Free  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Evil/'  was  attacked  with  gceat  acri- 
mony, much  abulie,  and  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  calumny,'^as  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Mr.  NaUbn  Cole,  obferves, 
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in  a  fenfible  preface  to  a  new  edition 
of  his  >vorks..  Bptthe  author,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  much  mifun- 
derftood  by  thofe  who  had  written 
againft  him,  after  having  done  all  in 
his  power  to  remove  their  mifappre- 
henfion  and  affift  their  underftanding, 
left  he  might  not  have  fucceeded  in 
that  attempt,  he  makes  the  fincereft,  the 
cleared,  and  the  moft  liberal,  declaration 
of  the  end  propofed  by  him  in  writing 
t^at  Trcatife j  in  the  following  words : 

"  That  his  intentions  were  to  re- 
concile the  numerous  evils  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  creation,  with  the  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs,  of  the  Creator; 
to  fliew  that  no  more  of  ^  them  are  ad- 
mitted by  him  than  are  neceffary  to- 
wards promoting  univerfal  good ;  and 
from  thence  to  perfuade  men  to  an 

entire 
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eulire  refignation  to  his  all-wife,  but 
incomprehenfible,  difpenfations. 

'  *^  To  afcertain  the  nature  of  virtue, 
and  enforce  the  pradlice  of  it;  to  prove 
the  certainty  of  a  futojre  ftate,  and  the 
juftice  of  the  rewards  and.punifliments 
that  will  attend  it;  to  recommend  fub- 
miflion  to  national  governments,  and 
conformity  to  national  religions,  not- 
withftanding    the    evils    and    defers 
which    muft    unavoidably    adhere   to 
them;    and,   laftly,  to  fliew  the   ex- 
cellence and  credibility  of  the  Christ* 
IAN  Revelation,  to  reconcile  fome 
of  its  moft  abftrufe  doftrines  with  rea- 
foit,  and  to  anfwer  all  thofe  objeftions 
"to  its  authority  which  have  been  drawn 
from    its    imperfeftions    and    abufes, 
Thefe,  and  thefe  only,  were  his  in- 


tentions." 
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Such  was  the  amhor^^  folemii  decisis 
ration .  irTpeaiDg  iliis  work.  In  the 
year  1776  he  publiftied  his  **  View  of 
tbe  Interaal  Evidence  of  the  Chrifti^n 
Rjeligioo;''  the  reception  it  met  witb^ 
Mr-  Cole  obferves,  was  fuch  as  feWom 
is  flie?^  CO  the  compoAcions  of  the 
raoft  approve  writers.  It  was  written 
tender  a  full  coovidion  of  the  truth  of 
the  ChriOiatl  difpenfation^  and  a  fia- 
(cere  ^cal  foe  hs  fervice. 

The  few  following  pages,  at  the  con-- 
duficn  df  this  valuable  trtatiile,  are  ex- 
traftedt  in  order  to  give  thofe,  who 
bav*e  toot  peruCtd  k^  an  idea  of  die  au« 

thor*s  '"  raligioas  fenjiments :''- 

^^  Many  have  obje^ed  to  the  whole 
i^bhe^ne  df  the  Chridiain  Revelation,  as 
partial^  ifiii&uatiag,  aad  kkteterpni- 
nate,  unjuft,  and  unworthy  of  aa  om* 

nifcient 
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nifcient  and  pmnipotent  Author^  vbe 
oannot  be  fuppofed  to  faave  favoart> 
«d  particular  pffrfons^  countries,  and 
tiin£8i  with  this  divine  coipmunka*' 
clan,  wbUe  oiberf,  ^p  1^01  mmtmom, 
imve  h^^n  ^Uog^fh^r  ex.elnded  from  it% 
i)£nefitS9  nor  tp  b^yo  .changed  and 
i:punter^<9:ed  his  owi^  df figps  i  that  w, 
f  0  have  fprmed  jaiMil^i^d  abie  and  difr 
poCbd  to  render  thcn[)Ceiv£S  miferaye 
by  tbeir  own  wicA^fidneft,  md  tbjen  it<o 
iia¥e  cpntfived  To  grange  an  expedicjE)£ 
to  r^flof^  them  tp  that  happisjelfs  whieii 
they  need  never  have  be^n  permitjCcd 
to  fprfeitj  g^d  this  to  have  hcfp 
brought  aboqt  by  the  ynneceflary  hmt' 
|)pfitip^  of  a  Mediiitpr. 

"  Xo  all  this  I  iOiall  <^nly  ref^y," 
IVJr,  Jenyns  fays,  *^  t^^,  bpjyever  .un- 

K  4  accountable 
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accountable  this  may  appear  to  us^ 
who  fee  but  as  fmall  a  part  of  the 
Chriftian  as  of  the  univerfal  plan  of 
Creation,  the)^  arc  both,  in  regard  to  all 
thefe  circumftances,  exactly  analogous 
to  each  other.  In  all  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  benefits  are  diftributed  in 
a  fimilar  manner;  health  and  ftrength^ 
fenfe  and  fcience,  wealth  and  power, 
•are  all  beftowed  on  individuals  and 
communities  in  different  degrees,  and 
at  different  times.  The  whole  econo- 
my of  this  world  confifts  of  evils  and 
remedies;  and  thefe,  for  the  moft  part, 
adminiftered  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
intermediate  agents.  God  has  per- 
mitted us  to  plunge  ourfelves  into  po- 
verty, diftrefs,  and  mifery,  by  our  own 
vices ;  and  has  afforded  us  the  advice, 

inftruftions. 
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inftruftions,  and  examples,  of  others  to 
deter  or  extricate  us  from  thefe  cala- 
mities. He  has  formed  us  fubjed  tQ 
innumerable  difeafes,  and  he  has  be*, 
flowed  on  us  a  variety  of  remedies* 
He  has  made  us  liable  to  hunger,  thirft^ 
and  nakednefs;  and  he  fupplies  us 
with  food,  drink,  and  clothing,  ufually 
by  the  adminiftration  of  others.  He 
has  created  poifons,  and  he  has  pro* 
vided  antidotes.  He  has  ordained 
the  winter's  cold  to  cure  the  peftilen- 
tial  heats  of  fummer,  and  the  fummer's 
funfliine  to  dry  up  the  inundations  of 
the  winter. 

Why  the  conftitution  of  nature  is 
fo  formed,  why  all  the  vifible  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence  are  fuch,  and  why 
fuch  is  the  Chriilian  difpenfacion  alfa^ 

we 
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we  know  nor^  nor  have  faculties  to 
comprehend.  God  might  certainly 
have  made  the  material  world  a  fyftem 
of  perfed  beauty  and  regularity,  with- 
out  evils,  and  i^ithout  remedies ;  and 
the  Cbriilian  difpenfation,  a  fcfaeme 
only  of  moral  virtue,  produftive  of 
happinefe,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  atonement  or  mediation.  He  might 
have  exempted  our  bodies  from  ail 
difeafes,  and  our  minds  from  all  de- 
pravity; and  we  (houkl  then  have 
Hood  in  BO  need  of  medicines  to  re«- 
ftore  lis  to  health,  or  expedients  Co  r^ 
concile  us  to  his  favour.  It  feems, 
indeed,  to  our  ignorance,  that  this 
<would  hav€  been  more  conMeni  with 
jijftice  and  reafon;  but  his  infinite 
wifdom  -has  decided  in  another  man^ 
«3er,  and  foriDed  die  fyfiems  bodi  xif 

nature 
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nature  and  Chrifluinity  on  other  prin* 
ciples;  and  thefe  fo  exactly  fimiiar^ 
that  we  have  caufe  to  conclude  that 
they  both  muft  proceed  from  the  ftmc 
fource  of  divine  power  and  wifidom, 
however  inconfifl^nt  with  our  re^foa 
they  may  appear. 

Rea^Dn  hy  undoubtedly^  our  ilirefi: 
guide  in  all  matters  ivhtcb  lie  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  inteiligpnceu 
On  tlie  fubjeft  of  Revelation  her  pro- 
vince is  only  to  examine  into  its  autho** 
rity;  ^and  when  that  is  once  proved, 
file  has  no  more  to  <io  but  to  acquiefce 
in  its  dodtrines ;  and,  therefore,  is  never 
fo  ill  employed  a^  wbcin  (he  pretends 
to  accommodate  them  to  her  own  ideas 
of  xe6titudc   and    truthl      God,   fays 

this  felf-iiafficient  teacher^  ij  perfe<ftly 
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wife,  juft^  and  good;  and  what  is  the 
inference?  That  all  his  difpenfations 
miift  be  conformable  to  our  notions  of 
perfect  wifdom,  juftice,  and  gobdnefs. 
But  it  Qiould  firft  be  proved  that  Man 
is  perfed,  and  as  wife  as  his  Creator, 
or  this  coiifequence  will  not  follow ; 
but  rather  the  reverfe,  that  is,  that  the 
difpenfations  of  a  perfeft  and  all-wife 
Being  mud  probably  appear  unreafon* 
able,  and^  perhaps,  unjuft  to  a  being 
impcrfedk  and  ignorant;  and,  there- 
fore, their  feeming  impoffibility  may 
be  a  mark  of  their  truth,  and,  in  fome 
mcafure,  juftify  that  pious  rant  of  a 
mad  enthufiaft: 

'*  Credo,  quia  impoffibile/* 

Nor  is  it  the  leaft  furprifing  that 
we  are  not  able  to  underftand  the  fpir 
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ritual  difpenfations  of  the  Almighty, 
when  his  material  works  arc  to  us  na 
lefs  incomprehenfible.  Our  reafon  can* 
afford  us  no  infight  into  thefe  great 
properties  of  matter,  gravitation,  at- 
tradion,  elafticity  and  eledricity,  nor ' 
even  into  the  eflence  of  matter  itfelf. 
Can  reafon  teach  us  how  the  fun*s  lu- 
minous orb  can  fill  a  circle,  whofe 
diameter  contains  many  millions  of 
miles  with  a  conftant  inundation  of 
fucceflive  rays,  during  thoufands  of 
years  without  any  perceivable  dimi- 
nution of  that  body,  from  whence 
they  are  continually  poured,  or  any 
augmentation  of  thofe  bodies  on  which 
they  fall,  and  by  which  they  are  con- 
ftantly  abforbed?  Can  reafon  tell  us 
how  thofe  rays,  darted  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  can 

ftrike 
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flrike  the  tcndcreft  organs  of  the  hu- 
man frame  without  ioflidtixigiuiy  degree 
of  pain,  or  by  what  means  this  per- 
cuffion  only  can  convey  the  forms  of 
diftant  objects  to  an  immaterial  mind  ? 
or  how  any  union  can  be  formed  be- 
tween material  and  immaterial  eflences^ 
or  how  the  wounds  of  the  body  can 
give  pain  to  the  foni^  or  the  anxieties 
of  the  foul  can  emaciate  and  deftrcy 
the  body  ? 

That  all  thefe  things  are  fo,  we  have 
vifiblc  and  indifputable  demonftration ; 
but  how  they  can  be  fo,  is  to  us  as  in- 
comprehenfible  as  the  moft  abftrufe 
myfteries  of  Revelation  can  poffibly  be. 
l^  fhort,  we  fee  fo  finall  a  part  of  the 
great  whole ;  we  know  fo  little  of  the 
relation  wLich  the  present  life  bears  to 

prc-exiftent 
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prc-exifttnt  and  future  ftites ;— wc  can 
conceive  fo  litcle  of  the  n&ture  of  God 
and  his  ittributes^  or  mode  of  exift*- 
ehce  ;»^wc  can  comprehend  fo  little  of 
the  m&terial,  and  fo  tninlh  lefs  of  rhe 
moral  plan  oA  which  the  univerfe  is 
conftituted,  or  on  what  priaciple  it 
proceeds^  that  if  a  revelation  from 
fuch  a  Being,  on  fuch  fubje<£ts,  was  in 
every  part  familiar  to  our  underftand- 
ings  and  confonant  to  Our  reafon,  we 
fliould  have  great  caufe  to  fufped  its 
divine  authority;  and  therefore,  had 
this  revelation  been  lefs  incomprehen- 
fible,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
tfiorc  incredible* 

**  But  I  (hall  not  enter  farther/'  fays 

the  authoir,  '*  into  the  confideration  of 

thefe  abftruie  and  difiicuk  fpeculations^ 
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becaufe  the  difcuffion  of  them  would 
render  this  (hort  Eflay  too  tedious  and 
laborious  a  tafk  for  the  perufal  of  them, 
for  whom  it  was  principally  intended ; 
which  are  all  thofe  bufy  or  idle  per- 
fons,  whofe  time  and  thoughts  arc 
wholly  engroffed  by  the  purfuits  of 
bufinefs  or  pleafure,  ambition  or  luxury. 
Who  know  nothing  of  this  religion, 
except  what  they  have  accidentally 
picked  up  by  defultory  converfation  or 
fuperficial  reading;  and  have  thence 
determined  with  themfelves,  *  that  a 
pretended  revelation,  founded  on  fo 
ftrange  and  improbable  a  ftory,  fo  con- 
tradidtory  to  reafon,  fo  adverfe  to  the 
world  and  all  its  occupations,  fo  in- 
credible in  its  doftrines,  and  in  its  pre- 
cepts fo  impra&icable,  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  impofition  of  prieft- 

craft 
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trraft  upon  ignorant  and  illiterate,  ages, 
and  artfully  continued,  as  an  engine 
well  adapted  to  awe  and  govern  the 
fuperftitious  vulgar. 

« 

To  talk  to  fuch  about  the  Chriftian 

• 

religion,  is  to  converfe  with  the  deaf 
concerning  mufic,  or  with  the  blind  on 
the  beauties  of  painting.  They  want 
all  ideas  relative  to  the  fubjeft,  and 
therefore  can  never  be  made  to  com- 
prehend it.  To  enable  them  to  do 
this,  their  minds  muft  be  formed  for 
thefe  conceptions  by  contemplation, 
retirement,  and  abftradtion  from  bufi- 
nefs  and  diffipation,  by  ill-health,  dif- 
appointments,  and  di^refles;  and  pofli- 
bly  by  divine  interpofition,  or  by 
enthufiafm,  which  is  ufualiy  miftaken 
for  it. 

Without 
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»  « 

Wiiiiocrt  fome  of  tkefe  prquti^timy 
ftids^  t0^di£r  with  a  tmmpeitettt  degree 
of  leaotii^g  and  applcoatioi^  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  they  cm  tbink  w  know, 
underftand  or  believe,  any  thing  about 
k.  if  rficy  ppofefc  to  believe,  they  de- 
ceive oi^ters ;  if  chey  fancy  that  tljey 
bdli^c,  tiwey  cfcocive  themfelvcs* 

i  am  i^ady  to  acktiowfedge,"  {$.ys 

Mr.  Jcnyns,  "  that  thefe  geiuletnen;, 

as  far  as  their  infermation  riathes,  ai« 

'^rfeflbly  Tight ;  and  if  they  are  endued 

mitk  gDod  loiderftaadingy  which  baTe 

-been  esKtirely  devoted  to  the  ixtsfmefs  lor 

-amufctoentsdf  the  worW,  they  can  j)aft 

^no  otjber  jodgment,  and  mod  revoit 

from  the  iiiftory  and  Hodriaes  'cf  this 

(religion/"    *  The  preaching  of  Qmft 

crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  ftumbfit^ 

7  block 
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i)}ock  aod  to  the  Gtc^s  fd^hOirnkf 
aod  fp  it  mufi;  appear  to  all^  wjno^  lik^ 
libemi  judge  fi^om  eftabltftied  prep- 
<ik:e$y  &Jiie  leairnifig,  and  fupcrfiei^ 
Iciuiwledge;  for  tjbofe  wjbo  are  ^utte 
unable  to  foflow  the  chain  of  ks  pro- 
phefy,  to  fee  the  beamy  and  juftncft 
of  its  raoral  precepts,  and  to  enter  into 
the  wonders  of  its  di^enfations,  can 
form  no  other  idea  of  this  revelation  biit 
•that  of  a  confufed  rhapfody  of  £&ion$ 
and  abfurdkies* 

If  it  is  alked,  Was  Chriftianity  then 
intended  only  for  learned  divines  and 
profound  philofophers ?  I  anfwer,  no: 
it  was  at  firft  preaclxed  by  the  illiterate, 
and  received. by  the  ignorant;  and  to 
fuch  are  the  practical,  which  are  the 
mod  neceffary,  parts  of  it  fufficiently 

L  2  intelligible 
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'*  Intelligible.  But  the  proofs  of  k$ 
^authority  undoubtedly  are  not,  be- 
<aufe  thefe    mull  be  chiefly  drawn 

'^  from  other  parts,  of  a  fpeculative  na- 
ture, opening  to  our  inquiries  incx- 
hauftible  difcoveries  concerning  the 
nature,  attributes,  and  difpenfations, 
of  God,  ^ which  cannot  be  underftood 
without  fome  learning  ^nd  much  at- 
tention. From  thefe  the  generality  of 
mankind  muft  neceffarily  be  excluded, 
and  muft  therefore  truft  to  others 'for 
the  grounds  of  their  belief,  if  they  be^ 
lieveatall. 

Hence  perhaps  it  is  that  faith,  or 
eafinefs  of  belief,  is  frequently  and- fo 
ftrongly  recommended  in  the  Gofpel ; 
bccaufe,  if  men  require  proofs  of  which 
they  themfelves  are  .  incapable,    and*^ 

.  thofe 
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thofc  who  have  no  knowledge  on  thisr 
important  fubjeft,  will  not  place  fome 
confidence  in  thofe  who  have^theillite-* 
rate  and  inattentive  moiftever  continue.' 
in 'a  date  of  unbelief.  :  Rut  then  all  fuch^ 
fhould  remember  that,  in  all  fciences/ 
even  in  matbematicks  themfelves,  there 
are  manypropofi  tions  which,  on  a  curfory 
view,  appear  to  the  mod  acute  under- 
ftanding,  uninftrudted  in  that  fctence,- 
to  be  inipofSblej  which  yet,  on  a  clofer 
examination,  are  found  to  be  truths  ca- 
pablebf  the  ftri^teftdemonftration;  and 
that  thei'efore,  in  difqaifi tions  on-which 
we  cannot .  determine  -  without  »^  muth 
learned  inveftigation^reafon,  uninfdrm^ 
cd,  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on. 

Hence  they  ought  furely  to  conclude 
ffaarit  may  beat  lead  as  poffible  for 
them  to  be  midaken^.in  difbelieving 
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this  Rcvtiation  who  know  nocBln^  of 
the  matter^  as  for  tkefe  great  mafters  of 
r€a£)n  and  erudition^  GROTiuSyBAcoN, 
Newtok^Boyle^Locke,  Addison^ 
andLYTTi,EToN,tobcdec€ivedintheir 
belief — a  belief  to  which  they  firmly 
adhered  after  the  mod  diligent  ami 
learned  refearches  into  the  autben-^ 
ticity  of  its  records,  the  complctiott 
of  the  prophecies,  the  fublimiiy  of  its^ 
dod:rines,  the  purity  of  its  precepts, 
and  the  arguments  of  ks  adverfaries. 
A  belief  which  tbey  have  teftified  to 
the  world,  by  their  writings,  without 
any  other  motive  than  their  regard  for 
truth  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Should  the  few  foregoing  pages, 
fays  the  author,  add  but  one  mire  t^ 
the  treafures  with  which  thefe  karn^c^ 

writers 
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trrhen  liaye  enriched  tbe  worid;  tf 
they  ihoiild  be  ib  fortunate  as  to  petr 
fuade  any  of  thefe  mihute  philofbphevi 
to  place  ibme  eoniidence  in  thefts  great 
opinions^  and  to  diftruft  their  own  ;  if 
they  fhould  be  able  to  convince  them 
that^  nctwithftanding  all  unfavcmftble 
appearances,  Chriftianity  may  not  be 
altc^ether  artifice  and  error;;  if  they 
ihould  prevail  on  them  to  examine  it 
with  fbme  attention ;  or,  if  that  is  too 
much  trouble,  not  to  rejcdt  it  without 
any  examination  at  all;  the  purpofe 
of  this  little  work  will  be  fufficiently 
anfwered. 

•  . 

Had  the  arguments  herein  ufed»  and 
the  new  hints  here  flung  out,  been 
more  largely  difcujQTcd,  it  might  eafily 
have  been  extended  to  a  more  corifif 
derable  bulk ;  but  then  the  bufy  would 

L  4  not 
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not  have  had  leifure,  nor  the  idle  inclt 
nation,  to  have  read  it.  Should  it  ever 
have  the  honour  to  be  admitted  into 
fuch  good  company,  they  wiU  imme- 
diately determine  that  it  muft  be  the 
work  of  fome  enthufiaft  or  methodift, 
fome  beggar,  or  fome  madman. 

1  (hall  therefore,  fays  Mr.Jenyns, 
beg  leave  to  allure  them  that  the  au^ 
thor  is  very  far  remaved  from  all  thefe 
charafters ;  that  he  once  perhaps  be- 
lieved as  little  as  themfelves;  but  ha- 
ving fome  leifure,  and  more  curiofity, 
he  employed  them  both  in  refolving  a 
queftion  which  feemed  to  him  of  fome 
importance. 

Whether  Chriftianity  was  really  an 
impofture,  founded  on  an  abfurd,  in- 
credible, and  obfolete  fable,    as  many 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe  it;  or  whether  it  is,  wHat'ii 
pretends  to  be,  a  Revelation  commu* 
nicated  to  mankind  by  the  interpofi* 
tion  of  fupematural  power?  On  a 
candid  inquiry,  he  Toon  found  that 
the  firfl  was  an  abfolute  impoflibiiity^ 
and  that  its  preteniions  to  the  latter 
were  founded  on  the  mod  £:>lid 
grounds. 

» 

In  the  further  purfuit  of  this  exami- 
nation he  perceived,  at  every  ftep,  nevy 
light  arifing,  and  fome  of  the  brighteft 
from  parts  of  it  the  moft  obfcure,  but 
productive  of  the  cleareft  proofs,  be- 
caufe  equally  beyond  the  power  of  hu- 
man artitice  to  invent,  and  human 
reafon  to  difcover. 

Thefe  arguments,  which  have  con- 
vinced him  of  the  divine  origin  of  this 

religion 
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religion^  he  has  here  put  together  iib 
as  clear  and  coiKcife  a  foanner  as  he 
was  able^  tbinking  they  might  bare 
the  fame  effed  upon  others;  and  be- 
ing of  opinion  tfaat^  if  there  were  a  few 
more  trae  Chriftians  in  the  worlds  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  tfaemfelve^  and 
by  no  means  detrimental  to  the  publk/*^ 


C0NCLUSI0K» 
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conclusion: 

At  the  preceding  pages  cootaio  the 
'*  rcUgjious  fcniimcnts^*  of  the  grmcft 
philofophers,  and  of  men  the  mofl: 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  know- 
ledge that  this  or  any  other  country 
has  ^oduced,  it  will  be  difficult  ra 
add  any  thing  to  the  weight  of  fuch 
authority  *. 

Though, 

•  As  it  was  the  profelTed  defign  of  tliis  publica- 
tion to  reprefent  only  the  "  religious  fentiments  of 
learned  and  eminent  Laymen,'*  but  little  more  is 
added.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  that  fuch  great 
authorities  on  the  ilde  of  Chriilianity  may,  in  feme 
meafure,  coUntera6^  the  effeft  of  thofe  impious  prin- 
ciples promulgated  by  the  difciples  of  that  '*  wicked 
vif'  VoLTAiRE;  who  fo  artfully  difTemlnatc  the 
'*  '  weeds 


e  H^  ) ' 

Though,  as  it  has  already  been  oEh^i 
ferved,  we  do  not  mean  to  reft  the 
truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  on  hu- 
man authority  only,  yet  the'  teftimony 
of  fo  many  eminent  Laymen  may  have 
fdme  influence  on  thofe  who  will  pay 
no  regard  to  the  reprefentations  of  the 
Clergy. 

* 

After  all,  we  may  fay,  in  the  lah- 
guage  of  Abraham  to  the  rich  man  in 
the  gofpel,'  ^*  if  they  hear  not  Mofes 
and  the  prophets,  neither  will-they  be 
perfuaded  thoQgh  one  rofe  from  the 
dead/'     In  the  fame  manner,  if  our 

weeds  of  infidelity  among  the  flowers  of  his- 
tory. Of  fach  we  may  truly  fay,  in  the  words  of 
Milton^- 

*'  You  have  brought  fcandal  to  Ifrael, 
Diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt  in  feeble  hearts* 
Fropenie  enough  before  to  waver," 

modeiif^ 
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rmoderrt  fceptics  will  not  fee  perfuadcd 

•  cf  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religioa 
^  by  its  internal  evidence,  the  example 

*  of  its  Author,  the  excellence  of  its  pre- 
.  cepts,  and  the  purity  of  its  dodlrine, 
'  confirmed  by  fo  many  external  "  figns 
-  and  wonders,*'  it  is  to  be  feared  that 

the  united  arguments  of  the  Clergy 

and  Laity  will  avail  but  little,   and 

they  will  ftill  continue  in  the  fituation 

;  of  thofe  whom  our  bleffed  Lord  *^  up- 

i  braided  with  their  unbelief  and  hard- 

r.  xiefs.  of  heart  *." 

*  Markxvi.  .14. 
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Written  originally  in  German,  and  nowtranflated 

into  English. 


Tbe  LoifJfpake  the  VKrdf  ami  they  mere  made  $ 

He  commanded^  and  they  were  created.       Pial.  cxlviii.  5. 


They  whom  Naturc^s  works  cao  charm 
With  God  himfelf  hold  converfe  $ 
'Orow  familiar,  day  by  day. 
With  his  conceptions;  a£t  upon  his  plan) 
And  form  to  hia-tbe  relUh  of^hehr  fouls 
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